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INTRODUCTION. 


There arc certain periods m the Tvorld s Instory 
have a special attraction for those who arc matching 
ivith interest the intellectual and mora o\c opmen o 
India Such a period is the age of 
Sophists in Greece Then, as noM m India, tlie b^ie 
in an old mythology Mas being shattered, ‘raditio^ 
authonty, and custom, weit no longer accepted as ad^ 
quate sanctions foi moral rules and political >n^tiUions 

In a word, a spmt of lational ' Such a 

supervening upon an age of childiiKe 
penod agam is the age of the Refomation and the 
Lvival of Learning Here, too. we have « re'dt of 
' reason against authonty The dangers o s 
ment i^re greater in Greece than m 
There was no political stability m anj , 
and therefore no natural resistance o svstem 

doctrines There was no L of 

of scientific or moral beliefs to chec^ ic 
crude and wanton speculation In P 

. a close analogs between Greece an - ” ‘ 
countries suffered in the same wa3’s an 
causes The Indian mind nas 

time that it uas attneted, by the noieltj of Lnghsli 
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philosophy and science Heie, as in Greece the up 
rooting ot old beliefs has begotten a picniatmc and 
excessive scepticism, and an exaggeiated distrust of 
everything established The fascination of a now intel- 
lectual uoild has pioduced a recklessness in specula- 
tion and cnticism, nhicli time and expenence onl^ can 
correct Lastly, a gulf has been set betnecn old and 
young, and theie are dangerous disruptions in families 
and in society The spirit of the sixteenth centiirj’^ uas 
a more serious one The Church had established over 
the world a dominion which was not to be lightly 
attacked or easily overthrown On its religious side, the 
new moa ement w as, in its essence, a revolt in faa'onr of 
high spintual piinciples On its scCiilai side, it was a 
free and generous interest in the new world presented 
by literature, and in the promises of science India has 
diilered from Euiope in this respect, that Em ope had 
by senous straggle and effoit to create foi heiself that 
great bod} of knowledge which she has presented as a 
gift to India It may be doubted w liethcr this difference 
represents puie gain to India — “Difficulty is a severe 
instructor, sot ovoi us by the supremo ordinance of a 
parental guardian and legislator, who knows us bettor 
than we know ourselves, as he loves us bettor too ” 

With the sixteenth centniy the modem woild begins 
The spirit of its religion, its philosophy, and its science 
is our spirit Eeason v\ as asserting, as against authority, 
that indcpendciico which is still our dearest object 
Bacon is one of the most interesting figures of that 
interesting age He ropiesents its deep patriotism, its 
patient effort, its wide interests, its high aims, its lofty 
enthusiasm IIis earliest and chief iiitorcst in life vias 
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the reform' of scientific method ^Alien only twelve 
years and three months old he was sent to Cambridge 
His experience there 11 as disappointing to him Aristotle 
reigned supreme in the schools, and Bacon was struck 
with “ the unfruitfulness of his w ay ” Science had little 
or notlnng to show in the w ay of results , and nothing, 
it occurred to him, was to bo hoped for, until a new 
method was invented and applied To supply this want 
became henceforth the passion of his life Writing to 
Iiord Burleigh at the beginning of his thirti -second year, 
he says, “I have taken all knowledge to be mj province , 
and if I could purge it of two sorts of rov ers, u hereof 
the one with fiiiolous disputations, confutations, and 
verbosities, the other with blind experiments and auri- 
cular traditions and impostures, hath committed so many 
spoils, I hope 1 should bring in industrious obsen’ations, 
grounded conclusions, and profitable inventions and 
discoveries the best state of that pronnee” Tliere 
was, he complains, no “art of imention ' Such dis- 
co^venes as had been made were tlie result of accident, 
Hot of methodical and rational inq[uiry The so called 
induction that was piactised was nothing but a process 
of hasty generalization Tlie human mind had neglected 
those artificial aids which alone can enable it to cope with 
the subtlety of nature Impatience and an undue eager- 
ness to show results had led to premature dogmatizing 
and hjpotliesis Conclusions had been deduced from 
premises which were moie combinations of inaccurate, 
lU-dcfiued, inadequate notions of things. Instead of 
ascertainujg the laws of phenomena, ®cionco had been 
content to point out the final causes of things Aho' e 

'ill, 110 attempt had been made to compare and co-ordinate 
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the results of the diffeient hrmches of inqiiin Ucsidcs 
the mistakes into w hieh men hid hetn led bj peculiar 
ities of temperament and ediic itioii bv huguage, and by 
an exaggerated icspect foi the .lutUontv of gieat names, 
there are certain fallacies to w hich the liiiinan mind is 
from its \ery nature liable “The mind of man is far 
from the nature of a deal and equal glass, \\ herein tlio 
beams of things should reflect atcoiding to their tnio 
incidence nay, it is latlicr like an enchanted gloss, 
fill! of superstition and imposture, if it bo not dclii ered 
and reduced ” These inherent and unn oi'sal tendencies 
to error Bacon calls “ idols of the ti ibe ” The times in 
the world’s liistor} in nhich leannng of anj kind had 
flounshod had been hut few, and eaen in them inquiry 
had been directed lather to ethics, politics, and thcolog}, 
than to natural science Tlie progress of science had 
been furthci impeded by the jcalousj of theologians 
and statesmen, as well as by the credulity mid friiolity 
of professed students, and the igiioranco mid aflcctatioii 
of professed teachers. It seemed, how ever, to Bacon that 
there wore grounds for hopefulness in his day, partly 
because of the unexpected discoi ones w Inch science had 
recently' made, paitly because of the extension of cos 
mography “ It may bo truly aflimed, to the honour of 
these times, and in a i irtnous omulation w itli antiquity, 
that this great building of tho world bad iieaoi tlirougb- 
hghts made in it, till tho age of us and oui fathers ” 
Two things were wanted to secure progress a right 
conception of the end and aim of science, and a method 
winch should correct the natunl defects of the intellect, 
should put all inquirers on one level, and should bo 
certain in its results “Men ha\e entered into a desire 
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of learning and lcno'\\ ledge, sometimes upon a natural 
curiosity and inquisitive appetite, sometimes to enter 
tain their minds "with variety and delight, sometimes 
for ornament and reputation , and sometimes to enable 
them to victoiy of wit and conti adiction , and most 
times for lucre and piofession , and seldom sincerely to 
give a true account of their gift of reason, to the benefit 
and use of men as if there wcio sought in knowledge a 
conch whereupon to rest a searching and restless spirit , 
or a terrace for a nudering and vaiiable mind to nalk 
up and down with a fair piospcct , oi a ton or of state 
for a proud mind to raise itself upon , or a fort or com- 
manding' ground foi strife and contention , or a shop for 
profit or sale , and not a nch storehouse for the gloiy of 
the Creator and the lelief of man’s estate ’ 0 \er and 
over again Bacon insists that knowledge is to be judged 
by its lesiilts. liy its fnnt ye "ihaU Knou if “ The true 
relatiDn hetii een the natuic of things and the nature of 
the mind is ns the sticwmg and decoiation of the bndnl 
chamber of the mind and the universe, the Dinno good 
ness assisting, out of uliich inaniagc lot ns hope (and 
be this the piajci of the bridal song) theio inaj spring 
helps to man, and a line and race of inicntions that maj 
in some degree subdue and oicicomo the nccissitics and 
miseries of liuinanity " Fnnt, in fact, is not so much 
the justification as the test of knowledge Bacon is not 
degrading knowledge by rcpTCsonting it ns an instrument 
for jnomoting the comfort of man He was quite aware 
-that study is a duty imposed upon us bv the possession 
of 0111 t lienUs, that it is a source of innocent plessure, 
tbat it 18 the handmaid of religion, and that it is the 
toudition of all moral and '«pii‘itiinl iicrfeetion God is 
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and man iciidcicd iiu^'iialiU' l*\ itrrmj'ancc and 
the barbnnsra Inch ittuulsit TIk n'lno'id of ‘ini>cr- 
stition, icfinemcnt of Juaniwi'*, ami niii)ro'cni«?»'t of 
morals aro all included in tin /no/ of Knowlcdgi Ihcon 
was not til inkin'' nitieU of additions to man’s sio<k of 
mateiial LOinfoil*- But he w is drtjil} inijin ssctl mth 
the idea tliatnliat n.ituie does we can do, if n» can onl^ 
find out lion she does it And iiian niis, if lie nill, 
possess liimeclf of llio kej to the iiitf rpretation of 
natuic “The spiiil of man is as the lamp of God, 
nheremtli be searilietli the mnaidiiess of all secrets ’’ 
It n as Bacon’s mission to point out the i ist doiiiinion 
nhich a perfected science nonld open up to ni m, and at 
the same time to p(>int out tho toad nhicli man must 
follon if he n ould enter into possession of his kingdom 
“I most liumbl}'," he sat s, "and fersunth pi at to Gel 
that, rememhenng tho SOI rons of nniiktiid and the i>il* 
gninage of tins our life, tt herein no near out dnjs fen 
and etil, ho tnll vouchsafe thiough my hands to endon 
tho Itvnnan familj mtli non mercies" It is ordained 
that man shall possess nothing hut bt the sneat of Ins 
brow Potter can bo gained onlj thiough knon ledge, 
and knon ledge can he teached only by a patient and 
methodical stndj of nature AVe must he content to be 
tho servants and intciprctors of iiatnic AA’^c must 
become as little children, if n e tt ish to enter into “ tho 
kingdom of man ” 

Fired with this idea of a pcifcct science tthicb, besides 
being a fresli ret elation of God’s glorj, should also bo 
fraught with untold blessings to man, Bacon piojected 
, “ a total leconstmction of sciences, aits, and all human 
knowledge, raised upon the pioper foundations,” namely, 
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“ expenoncc of cry kind, and the eame well examined 
and neijjlicd ' Tln^ Gjeat Jnsfauialton was to consist of 
fii\ parts In the first part he proposed “ to exhibit a 
siiminary or geneial description of the knowledge which 
the human i-ace in Ins day possessed, taking note at tho 
same time of things omitted which ought to be there’' 
This part of the scheme is represonteA h} tho Ada ance 
ment of Learning, and the expanded tianslation of it 
known as the J)e Avqnwiits Semftarum Aftci this was 
to «ome the Now Oiganoii, or Bacon’s own scientific 
method This mediod was, in the first place, to be in- 
ductive But it was to diflei altogether from that hasty 
pioccss of genoraliration from a few casual observations, 
which geneially iiassed by tho name of induction 
Experience was to ho nnalyved B3 a process of ex- 
clnsion and re3ection conclusions wore to he reached, 
the tiuth of which could not be doubted The mind 
was to be led graduallj and regularlj from one axiom to 
another, tlie most general being 1 cached last, so that no 
loophole might he left by which eiroi could creep m. 
Lastly men wcie to he vi aioied against such tendencies 
to enor as aie ineradicable, as well as against those that 
aic accidental w'hilo instruments and experiments were 
to snppl}' the failures and correct the errors of sense 
Tlio experience which this method of intoipietation 
presupposes was to he accumulated 111 a Natural and 
Expcnmental history, winch w as to form the third part 
of the Instaiiration It was to supply the intellect with 
fit matter to work upon, as the Logic supplied it with 
safeguards to guide and contiol its working It was to 
be a complete and exhaustive description of the pheno- 
mena of nature os revealed bj' obseivation and experi- 
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ment Eicon stringelj enougli, tliouglit that, if a 
sufficient munbei of ivorkere weio emploj ed, such a 
historj might m a short time bo compiled, and tliat 
then nothing noiild lemam to complete the sum of 
knowledge but to interpret the “stuff and matter” thus 
supplied iccording to the rules of his Logic Bacon’s 
own conti ibutions to this histoij aie to be found in the 
second lolumo of Ellis and Spedding’s edition of liis 
works The ^^1tural and Expenmental histoiy was to bo 
followed In the I adder ot the Intellect As all rules and 
reasonings are made more intelligible by examples, Bacon 
proposed in this part of lus scheme “ to set fortli 
examples of inqiiiiy and inicntion according to his 
method, exhibited bj anticipation in some particular 
subjects , choosing <nicli subjects ns are at once tlio 
most noble in themselves, and most different from one 
another that there maj be an example in ei orj' kind " 
This ms to be followed hj' Anticipations of the New 
Philosojilij, or conclusions nliich Bacon himself had 
amied at, but which, as not being discoiered and 
proied by his new method, were to be accepted only 
proi isioinllj List of all w ns to come the New Philo- 
sojihj or Actnc Science — “the apocaljpse or true 
iision of the footsteps of the Creator impniitcd on 
his creitiires,” which will be icicaled bj the proper 
“Interpretition of Nature" Bacon did not do more 
thin write the prefaces to the fourth and fifth parts. 
If wo wish to understand what practical results he 
anticipited from tint “legitimate, chaste, and seicrc 
cour'C of inquir} ” which he had jiropounded, we must 
read his AVir AtlanU^ 

But Bacon s interests were not confined to the adi ance* 
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rnent of science .Thnc is nothing, ho saj s, in hciiig and 
.icboii] ivhicli slioiild not lie drami into contemplation 
anti doctnno. lie nas anxious that " pragmatical men 
may not go away with an opinion that loaming is like a 
lark that can monnt, and sing, and please hetsolf, and 
nothing else hut may loion that she holdcth as w ell of 
the lm\k, that can soai aloft, and can also descend and 
stake upon the prey” No moie keen obscim of life 
and affairs than Bacon c\ei lived- Ho delighted m 
the iTOtings of moralists, like Seneca, Lucian, and 
Montaigne of critics of character, like Tacitus, Plu- 
tarch, and Suetonius and of critics of affairs, like Ciceio 
and Maclua^elh His ciinositj had been shotted and 
Ins mind enlarged b\ triAoI In the Essajs he ptesents 
himself as the moralist, the statesman, and the man of 
the M orld Ho calls them “ certain brief notes set don n 
rathei significantly tlian curiously not lailgai, but of a 
land whereof men shall find much in e\pcnenco and little 
111 hooks ” As we read them, wc natmally coinparo Bacon 
to one of those old Romans whom ho himself describes 
as walking at certain hours m the Foinm, and giving 
audience to those that would use thou advico. Thej 
aic specimens of that wisdom which arises out ot an 
universal insight into the affairs of tlio world They 
come homo, he says, to men’s business and bosoms He 
describes 'them tnilj’ as being not set tieatises, bnfc 
"dispel sod meditations” It was a favourite idea ivith 
him that such was tbe best form of wiitmg m matters 
1 elating to conduct The Essajs are the fruits of bis 
ohsoivatiou of life They leflcct his exponence of nicn 
and the world The most curious are those which treat 
of cunning, of suitors, of wisdom foi a man’s self, of 

b 
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simulation and dis^simulatioii and other subjects of tho 
kind Tlicj 1C veal a liihit of thon^ht and action winch 
IS natnrallj genci'atcd under despotic rule "Win ri all 
depends on the fat out of one innti, men will intrigue to 
gam his fasoui There is pruhilih nothing in the whole 
langc of literature which wonhl ho nioie npjirociatcd in 
an Indian daibai th<in these of Ilacon ami the 

Pimee of M.ichiaselli Eicon olten checks himself, as if 
half ashaiued of the piacticen winch he is criticising, if 
not iccommcndmg He knew quite well the moral 
dangera that besot a public in m But he had laid him- 
self out to get on in the woild, and success then was 
hard to attain without senihtj, adulation, and com- 
placency Tlie aeiy ndinntagcs which ho possessed of 
tact and addi ess w ere an additional dnngoi to him Left 
a pool man bj' Ins father’s death, lie found luniself 
foiccd at the begnmmg of lus caieci to become a 
smtoi to those m powci At first he wanted a place 
c le y with a view to securing leisure and means for 
rarrjing out his ecmntific work Duimg tho loign of 
izabcth all Ins applic<itions foi office wore unsncccssfnl 
Hope defeired made lus heart grow sick Time was 
passing, and with it the chances of accomplishing that 
re oim o earning, which was tho dominant interest of 
. T eonsoious too of great abilities, winch 
^ adiantage of the state In the 
House of Ummons he found lus talents lecognisod, and 

n de f^i 

Us pageantry had a real attraction for him Yet he 
remained outside the charmed circle of office The queen 
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probably thought it unnecessary to icnard him nith 
a permanent place, seeing that he uas always ready and 
able to perfonn such occasional services as were required 
of him. He was a man of -wisdom and discretion bej ond 
his jears, an eloquent and thoughtful speaker,* a keen 
observer, but above all a pliant instinment Just as in 
after times he could sound the very depths of siibseri i- 
ence ivhen he thought ho had offended Vilhers, so under 
Hhzabeth he was willing to appear as the prosecutor of 
his Aiend Essex, because hesitation or refusal would 
, have prejudiced his own interests Promotion came to 
him under Ehzabeth’s successor The historj' of his 
advancement may be told in his own words. Writing 
to the king, ho saj's, “You found me of the Learned 
Counsel, Extraordinary, without patent or fee , a kind 
of indindmm vagum You established me, and brought 
me into ordinary Soon after you placed me Solicitor, 
where I served seven years Then your Majesty made 
me your Attorney or Piocniator General Then a Prny 
Coimcillor, while I was Attorney a kind of miracle of 
your favour, that had not been in many ages Then 
Kccpei of >onr Seal and because that was a kind of 
planet and not fixed, Cliancellor And when jour 

* “ He w os full of gra-niy in his speaking His language, u lien 
he could ^arc, oi pass by a jest, was nobly censorious No man 

or spoke more neatly, more prestly, moic ai eightily, or suffered 
, less emptiness, less idleness, in -wliat he uttered. No member of 
his speech but consisted of Ins own graces His hearers could 
not cough, or look aside fiom him, without loss He commanded, 
where he spoke, and had Ins ]udges angry and pleased *at his 
devotion No man had their affections more in his power The 
fear of ever} man that heard him avoa, lest he should make an 
end.” — Ben Jonson 
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Majesty could laise luc no higher, it uas jour gnee to 
illustrate me with heams ol honour, hr't mahiiig me 
Baioii Verulam, and now Viscount bt Albans” The 
key to hiB life is to be found in his faioiinto quotation, 
“My soul hath been a strangci in the coumc of mj 
pilginnagc ” Destined bj incliii''tMvn and cajncitj to be 
a student, he found himself engio>-scd nith the cares and 
occupations of public life Animated bj a high ideal of 
government and Hn, he had to stoop to be the instru- 
ment of the petty policj , the mean conceptions, and the 
narrow jealousies of James Piofoutullj religious at . 
heatt, and filled nith high principles of moialiti, ho had 
yet to adant himself to tlic conditions of a selfish and 
nitrigumg noild, and to stiidj and practise the nits bj 
which material success in life was to bo non To James 
he nas an inialuablo sonant But the aci\ conditions 
of semco wore full of danger to one nho combined so 
much ability ivitli so much suppleness "We need not 
irondei at the oyuical contempt nhicli he sometimes 
expresses for human nature Ho found fas onntes to be 
conciliated, and ns als to be ontsntted Eeadj obedience 
svas more saluod than honest independence Courtlj' 
deference was necessary to obtain commendation for 
conscientious and useful svork 
It svas Bacon's practice through life to record his 
opmions on the current questions of the day , and esen 
when the king failed to appreciate his higher aims and 
statesmanship, j et he could alsi ays understand and profit 
by his knosyledgc of men, and Ins keen insight into the 
requirements of expediency Bacon said traly of himself 
that he ssas never the author of immoderate oi unsuc- 
cessful counsels, and that he liad always desired to has'e 
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tlnngo earned m pleasant najs He n as just the man 
to smooth anaj by the practical wisdom of compiomiso 
the differences which could not but arise between an 
arbitrary king like James and his subjects He was a 
strong defender of the king's prerogative He regaidcd 
monarchy as the earliest and most natural form of 
goi ernmentj as being only an extension of the onginal 
patriarchal authontj- But he wished it to be limited as 
in England, not despotic as in Turkey He saw' the 
economic and social dangers of having too large an idle 
class At the same time he thought an order of nobles 
useful, partly as an ornament and protection to the 
monarch, partly ns a security to the people against 
oppression He saw to the full tlie importance of trade, 
and lecommended the regulation of it by law in ways of 
which w’e should not approve With regard to the 
masses of the people, he says that they must above all 
things be warlike Wai ib to the state what exercise is 
to the body Pi etexts for a declaration of war should 
never be wanting, when the interests of the state demand 
war Our views on this subject are different The 
difference is due partly to an improved morality, but 
partly also to our having learnt, what Bacon did not 
know, that the industrial prospenty of one country 
requires peace and piospenty in other nations Bacon 
thought of war partly as bemg usefiil m di\ertmg 
populai attention from mtcmal gnevances The position 
of England, too, among the Protestant poweis in his day 
suggested, if it did not actually demand, a militarj 
policy True to his pnnciple of turning observation and 
refiection to account for the benefit of man, Bacon w’as 
constantly revolnng projects of practical reform He 
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was specially interested in the codification of Ian and 
the simplification of procedure lie nas tho dctemiincd 
foe of empiricism in politics “It is almost nithout 
instance oontradictoiy," he sa\s, “ that c\ci any govern- 
ment was disastrous that was in tho hands of learned 
governors ” One of his reasons for supporting the 
Enghsh form of government v\as tliat it represented 
gov eminent by intelligence Ho v\ is a strong advocate 
of Parbamonts , but in all mattcis of importance he 
thought that tho king and not the Pailiamcnt should 
take tho initiative He objected altogether to the 
position into vihicli James was dnfting with legaid to 
Parliament It seemed to him politically dangerous, 
and altogethei beneath the dignity of the Crown, that tho 
long should become a mere sintoi to Pailiamcnt, de- 
pendent for lus supplies upon the concessions which tho 
Commons conld wrest from him It seemed to him 
that the king should meet the Commons with proposals 
for legislation, and that they should infom and assist 
him with advice as to the wishes, the interests, and tho 
grievances of the people Common dangoi'S and common 
patriotism had grappled Ehzaheth to the souls of her 
people with hoops of steeL In Hookci^s account of 
government we find no suggestion of that divergence of 
interest between Sov ereign and people which vi as implied 
in subsequent theories of contract, and which vv as per- 
sistently showing itself in the dealings of James vvitli 
Ins Parliaments Bacon s studies in Greek and Itahan 
historj' had familiarized him with the conception of 
social order as the result of a delicate balance of power, 
which might at any time be disturbed We find him 
constantly endeavmunng to keep irritating questions of 
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principle m the background, and to effect n compromise 
bet<N eeu parties on. the partieiilai dilliculties that might 
arise He talks of setting one poiierful noble against 
another, of balancing the gently by the higher nobility, 
and the higher nobility by the people His lustoncal 
studies mil also account foi his exa^erated ideas of felie 
political results irhich can be produced by' the intelligence 
and influence of individuals. 

Tlie conciliatory nature of Bacon's policy is nowhere 
more manifest than m his utterances with rcgaid to 
religion He had himself been educated m a strict and 
nation school of theology . Tlic policy' which he advo- 
cated, however was a policy of toleration His Essay 
on Supcistition leflects the natural fear of Catholicism 
felt by men at a time when the life of the Sovereign was 
in danger from Catholic plots Tlie relation of the State 
to the Ohuicli was a question which could not then be 
oveilooked All matters affecting Church Govemmenti 
Bacon says, have two considerations, " the one in them- 
selves, the other how they stand compatible and agieo- 
able to the cinl state ” He tried his utmost to still the 
rage of doctrinal controversy nuthin the Church itself 
He hated controveisy of every kind In religious 
matters especially he deprecated it It seemed to him 
both fruitless and wicked Theological controversies, he 
says, have generally' turned upon subjects which the 
human intellect can never comprehend, or liav'c resulted 
from attempts to raise human inferences to tlie dignity 
of revealed dogmas He draws a clear distinction 
between theology or revealed religion, and natural 
religion, which he defines as "that knowledge or rudimcnb 
of knowledge concerning God which may he obtained by 
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tlio contcmplitioii of Hi-. »t* itnri 'ih* tK’ 

poncii jind tilt tw-iloni of tmil iti, tittjl"! in tin l*o<>U 
ol Ills works Hut of Hii lutiire .in*l will wi t-n know 
so niiitli onlj i-i He ll^s tli » en t<* !> itil ui tli* Isiok of 
Ills word The contonts i*f the httir ire to lie acitlit''*! 
on fulli We lire to hUun ih ohitih wlnf Nnp 
ttirc sivs, and the jrreat«r the diDaiiltt, tin j^ititer the 
uient of heliof I’e'soii iiiii't !>• conttiit with the tank 
of understanding, .ind luteipii 1111^:. ^o fir as shi can, the 
text of tho Hihlc There h iniifh 111 it that will alwat- 
appeal pu/rhii*' and tion loutriduton, hut we mii't ht 
content to accept tho fact God Ins willed that 0»r 
knowh'dge of Hun should, in this life it K ist hi unpei- 
fect Oiii diitj is to accept ictcniitlj what lie has 
chosen to tell iia of IltuiscU Rut \u an' not to prj inn* 
that which lie has hiddiu All must auipt what Ooil 
has positnel} said, but 110 nim maj cotupil another to 
accept Ills own iiidiMdual intcrpietntioua and inferoiu.es 
Such a divorce of faith from lea'on is, of courhc, unite 
luipossihlc At the s lino tunc Riicon’s position is iiilcl 
ligililc enough Ilis own acceptance of tho Christian 
creed was little nioro than noninial The licfonuation 
ai as, in tho first instance, a return to the text of Senp- 
tuio, as distinguished from arhitinrj iiitciprctntions of 
that text There was no thought of questioning tlu 
claiiti of tho Bible to he accepted as a Rc\ elation 
Bacon accepted tho cicod of Chnstmniij as we accept "O 
man} of- tho commonplaces of the sociotj in w Inch ai e 
liae But it aias no aital pait of his spiritual self, m the 
sense in aihich Ins scientific conaictions and intoiosta 
avere As a statesman, he wislied to obtain acceptance 
for a practical piinciplo of conipiomiso, winch should 
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unite all Englishmen upon essential mattci’s of helief 
Heuas anxious, too, in the mterests of science, to pei- 
suado theologians that their jralousj ot science ivas 
unreasonable Hence ho aigiicd that theology and 
science cannot possibly come into competition If theo- 
logians deprecated a criticism of the Book of Gods 
Word, on what pnnciple could thej claim the nght to- 
doubt the Book of His Works! Natmo is, like the 
Bible, a book untten by God for our instiiiction But 
the two books have difierent objects, and are to be 
studied by different methods The object of the Bible 
' is not to teach science Any attempts, therefore, to- 
elicit the truths of nature from the Bible must i esult in 
false science , and any attempt to limit the inquiries of 
science in the interest of rehgion is essentially iirationaU 
Convcrselj, any attempt to find in natuie uhat can only 
be found in the Scnptuies must end in heresy Tlie 
object, the method, and Uie midcnco of science and 
theology are entuely distinct But though Bacon uaa 
thus indiffeient uith regard to dogma, yet it is impos- 
sible to read his wntings without seeing how sincoie his 
rehgion was, and how profoundly he was mfluenced by 
it ^ He beheved notlung for uhich warrant is not to- 
be found in Scripture, at the same time we are not 
surprised to find that he supports liis 3 tie 

evidence of observation and reflection Tliere is a 
double adiantagc m this procedure It not only pves 
cei’tainty and precision to the bchefs themselves, ut i a so 
‘ affords proof of the divine ongm of Christianity 
fresh analogy between Senpture and the work of Go 
hands was to him a fresh proof that Senpture, too, comes 
■ from 'God A careful and thorough study of nature, 
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Bacon says, pT0^es the existence of a God mIio created, 
and who continues to regulate the phj sical luiii ci se Tlie 
moial Moild is equally the ohiect of His supei vision and 
guidance, as is piovod by “ tho notable examples of His 
judgments, chastisements, deluerances, and blessings, 
uhich historj foices upon oui obscnation Lastly, m 
the life of each indmdual man ne maj trace “His 
fatherlj compassion. His comfortable chastisements. His 
visible Prondence ” Thus Bacon found in religion both 
a stimulus aud a consolation So far as he was tine to 
himself, he woilced constantly with the sense of divine 
guidance aud support He woihed m the spirit of an 
apostle commissioned to loveal to roan tlio glory and the 
mercies of God For meicj is the distinguishing chai- 
acteristic of God. “In the first platfoim of tho dmno 
natuio itself the heathen religion spoaheth thus. Bed and 
G) ealed , aud the sacred Scriptures thus, His nici cy w oio 
all Ills Koils ” Nature and revelation alike teach us that 
the first duty of man is " to aspire to a similitude of God 
m goodness or love ” Practical morality, indeed, may 
be summed up in tho one rule of chanty For chanty 
IS “ excellently^ called the bond of perfection, hecauso it 
comprehendetli and fasteneth all virtues together ” Its 
msistaucc upon the vittuo of chanty, and its correspond- 
ence in this respect with tho teachings of nature are 
among tho proofi of the dn'ino ongm of Chnstianity 
The moral teaching of Chnstianity in this respect 
naturallj exercised a profound mfiucnco on a roan of 
Bacon’s character and aims He had by nature an even 
temper and a kindly and humane disposition “The 
state and bread of tho poor and oppressed,” ho says, 
“have been precious m imnc eyes, I have hated all 
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cruelty and hardness of heart I have (though in a 
despised weed) piocuied the good of all men If anj’’ 
have been mine enemies I thought not of tliem , neither 
hath the sun almost set upon my displeasure, hut I 
have been as a dove, free from snpei-fluitj of malicious- 
ness ’ To tins n e must add Ins strong comnction that 
human miserj' might be indefinitely reheved bj scientific 
discovery T7e need not n ondci tliat be n as attracted 
by a rdigion which exalted a life of active chanty By 
its condemnation of a life of selfish isolation, Chnstianity 
gave, the death-blow to the doctnnes of half the schools 
“ Men must know that in this theatre of man’s life it is 
leservcd only for God and angels to be lookers on” 
Bacon was no philosopher Indeed, the questions of 
philosophy, if they had presented themselves to his 
mind, would probably have been dismissed by him as 
"banen.” We are not therefore to look for any syste- 
matic treatment of the problem of conduct in his wiitings 
He would have said, and truly, that moral failure springs 
more often from the want of will to do what is right, 
than from ignorance of what right is Theie are some 
principles of conduct which are self-evident, and wluch 
constitute what he calls " the law of natule ” Further, 
we have the podtive commands of Senpture The 
facult}' of reason, too, has been given to us to enable us to 
develop and apply these Lastly, there survive m man, 
'as relics of the purity of his first estate, certain imper- 
fect mtuitions, insufiicient indeed to inform him fully ot 
his duty, but at the same time sufiicient to tell him that 
certain actions are wrong When dealing with the 
subject of conduct, Bacon lays the chief stress upon the 
necessity of a good moral training, or, as he cidls it, 
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“tilt Cicoi^ffu-i of til* 1,11,1 ! >(''H *f fo'tj'c* 

like all otln'r -•‘icnfc' tai' !••• ’ fr ii'li'l ‘ * f, tike all 

other ftieiut®, it mti-t I * ^jwti n • 

Moral mu * !><' •»ila«l <li«a rt pf tl fy»*lv 

aic \\ 0 rcqiiiro, fiiM, an i mitni 'a‘n>*i of th** 
tjjicM ot clinnettr i*ti »),« 1 *- jiii 1 1 '* 

such (lifloixiHc-i 1 > nnohi iti i iN r of 

ihffuincL' In tho mxt jihrt, jti i aa t! i 
asccrt.iin*. In an itonu tin jki ‘»1>* i. o'hkratton*! ot tin 
iioniml hodih •'tnirtinv, <•> we iiui't iici rt nn tin 
^ar^etI 0 !> of (iHim^itKiu .mil tt.nn»- run iii! uuc to tin 
acutlcnts of \, chin tie, ami (irctnn''tatici •« l,a*tU, ft' 
the ph^Sitcinn &tiulic-> atul tlicn ‘•o w< 


require a coinplrto anal\ '•i‘i of tin p i» nma, nturh am, O'- 
It Merc, the tliMives «f the imml, mul >i coii»iclt'riln>n of 
the lulhienccs of hahit, prant, leptoof, n uhtif;, ami alt 
the other cnios for moral iliscare'- 'line i-, the coiimo 
ivliich must 1)0 adopted, unlpo^ mi* mpaii "to follow the 
indisciction of cmpincc, mIikIi numstci the « mic uhhIu me 
to all patients ” Tlicie is a ilo'c analog} bttMeen tin* 
methods and the objects of moml disciplme and ol 
mcdicmc ‘■Foi as mo dnidcd the good of the liodj 
into health hoantj, strength, and plensnio, so the gootl 
of the mind, iTiquned m intional and moral kiiOMlcdges 
ondotli to this, to malvc the muid fcound and Mithout 
portnrhation heantifnl and graced Mith dccenci , ami 
strong and agilo for all duties of life " 

Bacon’s ^'ntings haic ahiass been mkIoIv road and 
a mire lere is the stamp of greatness upon 
them are not to look to him for am particular 
discoveries His acquaintance oicn Milh the results of 
scientific inqiinj in his omti time Mas imperfect. In 
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'Some cases he lejected the truth, and clung to old- 
fashioned but eironeous behefs The method which he 
in'vented is not the method by lyhich science has achieved 
her conquests Indeed, it is fiom the nature of things 
impossible that the Logician should anticipate the method 
of science He can only formulate it by a study of re- 
sults The influence exercised by Bacon has been such 
as ive should expect from a thinkei surveying the ■whole 
' field of ImoTvledgo v Inquirers "were naturally gratified 
by the dignity which he gave to their labouis, and 
encouraged by the prospects which ho held out. He 
gave to sdence a human interest He gave it high 
hopes and a definite aim Foi ourselves his writings have 
a great historical interest The Advancement of Learning 
and the "Novum Organum help to bndge the gulf n Inch 
separates us from the era of Scholasticism And, speak- 
ing generally, the world profits by an occasional survey 
and criticism of its intellectual achievements and eflorts 
Part of Bacon’s infliienco is of course due to the charm 
of his style His sentences aie often loosely constructed, 
but they are generally clear and intelligible He is 
always interesting, because Ins own interest in his sub- 
ject never flags Enthusiasm stimulates his eloquence 
His luxuriant imagination enlivens every page He is 
perhaps unn\ ailed in the combination of pictuiesqucncss 
with weight This is w ell illustrated in the Essays Wo 
are alternately charmed by’ the play of fancy, and arrested 
by a sentence into which the cxpenonce of a lifetime is 
compressed No language is too homely, no cvatnple 
' too simple, winch will serve to drive homo a truth The 
^ ’ maxims of Bacon have become the commonplaco<i of 
science Yet his expression of them can nc\ or lose its 
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clunn tnd fono I«> th* mi*'* <'t Ji*n tliW*' (>''> 

\.ilnc !'• a*' grcit n j! srii utif.c 

aip now t ikon «|) di mi c*’, aid id' jittd, x-|thoi!* 
adciiiutc lomprtln ii''iini of tl.i ,or?«\ ajilirvaVnivU'*" 
tlui CMduiLc flit and tfnrt In tJ‘t‘ *p!‘ri of 

politic il nnd (=01 ml dMirn'iiiii r pn- alh, tl,<ri t* of 
that piticnt and coimciontioim ■.'inh '•.id rittction ftdv•^* 
citod bj Soenlc in the obi world, and bi Ihcon in the 
now Tho histort of Baton •. f.tll will ohr.aa to 

point a moral , ytt it m true th.at h> m one of oiir gri at 
niastcis III the ait of life Ho ha** ‘hovti titeti how full 
of intciest life and tin world are to cierj hi iMij mind 
He Ins directed them to high niiin luid wortln intiri"'*'' 
as tho true source of re il ami abiding rati'fnctio'i, and 
has cnoouniged them bj the n« 3 iintic< that no/'i' tf 
justified hy hci ehddun 
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ESSAYS OB COUNSELS 

Civn. AND arOiJAT* 


I OP TRUTH 

11 HAT w T nith ? said jcstuig I’llatc , and would not siaj for 
an ansncr Certainly there be tint delight m giddiness, 
and tount it a bondage to fix a belief , affecting free-n ill in 
thinbing, as well ns in icting And though the beets of » 
philosophers of that kind he gone, jet there remain certain’* 
discoursing with nhich arc of tho annic veins, though there 
he not so much blood in tbcni as was in those of the aiioicnts 
But it IS not only the difiicultj and labour -which men take 
in finding out of truth , nor again that when it is found 
it iiujioseth upon men’s thoughts , that doth bring lies in 10 
favour, but a natural though corrupt love of the lie itself 
One of the later school of the Grecians cxamincth the matter, 
and IS at a stand lo think nhat should he lu it, that men 
should lo\e lies, nhere neither they make for pleasure, as 
with poets, nor for advantage, as n ith the mercluiut , hut 
for the lie’s aake But I cannot tell this same truth is a 
naked and open dajdight, that doth not shen the masks and 
mummencs and triumphs of the world, half so statclj and 
daintily as' candle-lights Truth may perhaps come to the 
price of a pearl, tliat shcwetli best by daj , but it will not 20 
nse to the price of a diamond or carbuncle, that slieweth 
e A 
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To pa^ fiom theological and philosophical truth, to the 
truth of cml business, it ■will be ncknoMlcdged even by 
those that practise it not, that clear and round dealing is Q 
the honour of man’s nature , and that nurture of falsehood 
IS like allo^ in coin of gold and silver, ■which may make the 
metal work the bettor, but it embaseth it Foi these ■wind- 
ing and crooked couiscs are the goings of the seipent, 
■wlndi goeth basely upon the belly, and not upon the feet. 
There is no vice that doth so covci a man ■with shame as to 
be found false and perfidious. And thoiefore Montaigne 
saith prettily, uheu he inquired the leasoii, uhj the nord of 
the he should be such a disgrace and such an odious cliaigc ? 
saith he, If it be well weighed, to sag that a man heth, is as 7( 
mvch as to sag, that he is braie towards God and a coward 
toieards men. For a he faces God, and shrinks from man 
Surely the u ickedness of falsehood md breach of faith can- 
not possibly be so highly expressed, as m that it shall be the 
last peal to call the judgments of God upon the generations 
of men , it being foretold, tliat when Christ cometh, he shall 
not find faith vpon the earth 


II OF DEATH 

Men fear death, as children fear to go in the dark , and as 
tliat natural fear m children is increased u ith tales, so is the 
otlier ^ Certainly, the contemplation of death, as the uages 
of sm and passage to another world, is holj and religions , 
but the fear ofnt, as a tribute due unto nature, is neak 
Yet in religious meditations there is sometimes mixture of 
sanity and of superstition You shall read in some of the 
fnars’ books of mortification, that a man should think ■with 
himself what the pain is if he haie but Ins finger's end 
pressed or tortured, and thereby imagine uhat the pains of 1C 
death are, when the whole body is corrupted and dissolved , 
when many times death passes with less pain than the tor- 
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tiire of a hmb for tlie most Mtal parts are not the quickest 
of sense And by him that spake onlj as a philosopher and 
natural man, it wiis \i ell said, Pompa mortis magis terret quam 
mors ipsa [The accompaniments of death frighten, more than 
death itself] Groans and convulsions, tand a discolomed face, 
and friends ueeping, and blacks, and obsequies, and the like, 
shell death terrible It is worthj the observing, that there 
20 IS no passion in the mind of man so u eak, but it mates and 
masters the fear of death , and therefore death is no such 
tenible enemy when a man hath so man} attendants about 
him that can iviii the combat of him jRcvengc triumphs 
over death , Loi e slights it , Honour aspircth to it , Gnef 
flieth to it , Fear pie-occupateth it , nay we read, after Otho 
the Emperor had slam himself. Pity (which is the tendcrest 
of affections) provoked many to die, out of mere compassion 
to their soiereign, and as the tiaiest sort of followers Nay 
Seneca adds niceness and satiety Cogita quamdtu cadem 
30 feceris, mori velle, non taatum fortis, aut miser, sed etiam 
faHidiosws potest A man would die, though he were neither 
valiant nor miserable, onl} upon a u easiness to do the same 
thing so oft ov er and oi er It is no less u orthy to obsen e, 
how little alteration in good spirits the approaches of death 
make , for thej appear to be the same men till the last 
instant Augustus Cnisar died in a compliment , Lima, 
conjvgti noitn memor, vive et ^ale [Farewell, Lima, as long 
as yon live forget not the dags of our married life] Tibcnus 
in dissimulation , as Tacitus saith of him, Jam Tibenum vires 
40 ct corpus, non dissmulalio, deserebant [At* boddg sU ength wai 
deserting Tthenvs, but hu dissimulation remained ] Vespasian 
in a jest , sitting upon the stool, Ut jmto Lensfio [/ thinl 
I am becoming a God ] Galba wath a sentence Fen, si ex 
re sit popiih Romani [Stnle, if it be for the good of the 
Roman people f\ holding forth his neck Septimius Sei eiais 
m disimtch, Adeste n quid mihi restat agendum [Come quid hj, 
if thire remains angthing for me to do] And the like Cer- 
tamU the Stoics bestoued too much cost upon death, and by 
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their gieat piepamtious made it appeal moie fcaifu] Bettei 
saitli he, 9l£i jincm riia extremum, inter muntraponal Naturce 'i i 
\yBho aceounU the end of life as one of the boons of nature ] 

It IS as natnml to die as to be bom , and to a little infant, 
perhaps, the one is as painful as the other He that dies in 
an earnest pursuit, is like one that is svouiided in hot blood , 
nho, for the tune, scarce feels the hurt , and therefore a 
mind fixed and bent upon aoinewliat that is good doth a\ ert 
the dolours of death But abose all, behe\e it, the sweetest 
canticle is, A’wnc dimittis, [iioif Uttest thou th/f servant depart ] 
when A man hath obtained wortlij ends .ind expectations 
Death has this also , that it opencth the gate to gowl fame. Go 
md extinguishetli env\ I^tinctus aniabitm idem [He itho 
teas enned when ahie, mil be loitd when dead ] 


ni OF UNITY IN RF.LIOION 

Bkugios being the duet kand of liunnn socictj , it is a happi 
thing vfhen itself is well contained w ithin the tine land cf 
uiiiU The quarrels and divisions about leligion wue cmIs 
unknown to the heathen The reason ms, because the re- 
ligion of the heathen coiisisteil ntlnr in nttsand ccrcinomes, 
than in ana loiistanl liehef Foi \ou maj imagine what 
knul of 6ut!i tlicii's was, when the chnf doctors md fntlu i-s 
of thtir church were the jHjets But the true God hath 
this attribute, that he is upalovs Cod, and tliertfoix hts 
wiiivhip and religion will enmire no mixture nor jxirtucn lt» 
AVc shall thtrefore speak a f«w wmds conternmg the Umtj 
of the Cliursh, what arc the Fruits thtrt>of, wlnl the 
Bounds ; and wliat t'le Mtans 

Tlie Fruits lif thiiti (next unto the well plcasmg of God, 
which IS all in all) are two ; the one towwms those that me 
without tho ihurvh, the other towatils lho,“e that are wiihui 
For the former , it i* lertain that h**«'>u«5 and schivms am 
of all «>Ui«'rsthngn'atest scandals jea mom thaw eoi-riiptiun 
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of m timers For is m tbe natural body a ound or solution 
20 of continuity is woise than i coirupt huinotii , so in the 
spintual So that nothing doth so much keep men out of 
the church, and driie meil out of the church, as breach of 
unit! And thtiefore, irhensoever it coineth to that pass, 
tint one siith Lcee in deserto, [Behold, he ts in the desert^ 
uiothei siith Ecce in penetrahbiu, [Behold, he is in the secret 
chamber j] th«it is, when some men seek Chnst in the con- 
lenticles of heretics, and others in an outward face of a 
chui-ch, tint loice had need contiiiuallj to sound in men’s 
eim, Eolite exire, — Go not out The Doctoi of the Gentiles (the 
30 propnetj of whose location drew him to Ime a special care 
of those witliout) siith, If an heathen come in, and hear yon 
sp^al tilth leicral tongues, will he not say that you are mad^ 
And ceitainly it is little better, when atheists and piofane 
Ittmoiis do heir of so many discoidant and contrary opinions 
in religion, it doth aicrt them horn the chutch, and maketli 
them to sit down in the chair of the scorners It is hut i 
light thing to be touched in so seiioiis a mattei, hut yet it 
expresseth well the deformity Theie is a master of scofhng, 
that HI his catalogue of hooks of a feigned Itbrarj sets dowm 
40 this title of a hook. The morns dance of Heretics Poi indeed 
ti ei i sect of them hath a dn erse posture or cringe by them- 
selves, which cannot but moic dension in worldlings and 
dtpTiicd politics, who are apt to contemn holy things. 

As for the fruit towards those that are witluii , it is peace . 
which contiincth infinite hlassings It estahhshtth filth 
It kmdictli charitj The oiitwaid peace of the church 
distilleth into peace of conscience.. And it tiirneth the 
labouis of writing and reading of control crsies into treatises 
of niortification and dciotioii. 

no ConcLniing the Bounds of Unity , the tine placing of 
thciu irnportcth exceedingly There apjieiv to bo two 
c.xtrcinos Tor to certain relants ill speech of pacification 
11 odious Is It peace, Jehu f 11 hat hast thou to do with 
}yare f turn One behind me Peace is not the mattei, but 
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follo\%nig' jutl }wrt>. <V.ntmriw »««', ecrtwii mkI 

Ju) cn'nrirt UiJnfc t3>c\ iiia^ n^nmxmiHhitc i>oints of 

rdspiOH l>y imtWJt* waj*, an«l tikinp i«rt of Jk>Ui, aiwl will;} 

, ft's jf 1 }k> wottld mikis tun arlntruinent 
bet'frifcn (Rod and Min B<ifh the^o tottrtinpfl aiv to b« 
avoidoif ; which xiiU In d(ine> if tin loiguc of ChrMtmiw (50 
iwmtttl i»v ottr Ihm5«If nen; hi thi. mo crews cljranw 

theivof ponndh md jilainli exjnaimlcd Iff that w nol vtth 
w M iwiijnrj w ; find ijjain, //«* flat m <io( aumnst v* t* xnth 
tM,* tint ifi, if the ivnnts fiindinienti], anti of Riihstanco m 
nUgion, 'vinrc tnilv tli»c< metl inti (lii>tingnifthed fiotii jioints 
not niert'lj* of f nth, hut of opinion, onlor, oi good intention 
This IS a. thing m ti secni to matt} a matter trii ml, and done 
alr><id\ But if it Merc done, levs jiartialh, it Monid be 
emhniccd nunc gentmlly 

Of this I lujy give onlj thw adiicc, acctirding to inj MnnJl 70 
model Jfen ought to take hec<l of rending Ood’a chn«.h 
two kinds of cijntroi ei/ncs. Tlie one is, "hen tbi innttei of 
the point Cffntmierted h too small and light, not north the 
heat and strife about it, kindled only bj contradiction Foi 
ant IS noted bj one of the fithers, C'ArwfV coat indeed had 
■HO te/irn, but the efiurchft texlnfe mu of dnert cofonrt,^ where- 
upon be saith, Ta rnte vaiittat tit, sctsstira non *it, [fc( there 
be ranelt/, but no dirmon in the garment ] tliej be two 
things, Untty and TJniformiti The other is, nhen the 
mailer of llie jioint control erted is great, but it is driven 80 
to an oier-gitit subtilty and obsennty , so lliat it becometh 
a thing rather ingenious thin substantial A man tbaC is of 
judgment and nndcrstandiiig shall soinctinics hear ignorant 
men differ, and knowiicll uitbin liiinself that (hose iihich 
BO dilTer mean one thing, and jet they themselves Mould 
never agree And if it come so to pass in that disiaiicc of 
judgment 'which is between man and man, shall 'uc not 
think fbat God above, that knows the heart, doth not 
discern that frail men in some of their contradictious intend 
the same thing , and accepteth of both ? The nature of such 90 
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oollt^o^ ersics is c\ccllcutlj expressed l)j St Paul in tlio 
wnnuiig and piectpt that he gneth conceniing the same, 
Devita profunas locum noiitcite*, et oppositwncs ftUi nonuim 
icimtia [-liofrf profane novelties of terins, and oppositions of 
science jalsdy so calhd'\ Men cieatc oppositions Mhidi are 
not , Slid put them into new teinis so fixed, ns \ilicvea8 the 
meining ought to goieiii the tcini, the term m effect 
goi erncth the meaning There be also two false peaces or 
unities the one uhen the peace is grounded but upon an 
100 impliLit igiioruKe, for all colours mil agree in the dark 
the other, uluii it is pieced upon a duect admission of 
contraries in fundamental points For truth and falsehood, 
m suJi things, are like the iron ind claj in the toes of 
Nebiiclndnezzar’s image, thej niaj cleat e, but they mil 
not lucoipoixte 

Coiicemuig the Means of prociiiiiig Uiiitj , men must 
bewai'e, that in the pi-ocuring or mmuting of religious unitj, 
thet do not dissoho and deface the laus of chnntj and of 
liiiinau sooietj There be two suoids amongst Clinstiaiis, 
no the spiiitiiil and tempoi-al, and both hate then due oflice 
and place in the maiiitciiance of leligion But no mat 
not tike up the third suord, which is Mahomet’s suord, oi 
like unto it , that is, to piopagate lehgion bj aval's oi bj 
sanguiiiarj persecutions to force consciences , except it be in 
cases of overt scandal, blosphemj, or intennixtiire of iimetiee 
against the state , much less to nourish seditions , to authonse 
conspiracies and rebellions, to put the sword into the people’s 
hands , and the like , tending to the subt ersion of all got eni- 
ment, which n, the ordinance of God Foi this is but to dash 
120 the first table against the second , and so to consider men ns 
Cliristiaiis, os we forget tliat thej are men Lucictius the 
poet, when he beheld the act of Agamemnon, that could 
endure the saciifiting of his own daughter, exclaimed 
Tantiini relhgio potiut auadere nialoinm 
[So areat the cuts to which reltyton could prompt} 1\*hat 
would he have said, if he had known of the iiiassacic in 
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fVauce, or the powder treason of England? He would 
have been seven times more Epicure and atheist than he 
was For as the temporal swortl is to be drawn with great 
circunispcction iii cases of religion , so it is a thing monstrous 130 
to put It into the hands of the common people Let that be 
left unto the Anabaptists, and other funes It was great 
blasphemy when tlie dc\al said, I xciU ascend and be like the 
Highest , but it is greater blasphemy to personate God, and 
bring him iii saiiug, / tnll descend and he hie the pnnee oj 
darkne<s and w hat is it better, to make the cause of religion 
to descend to the cruel and eveciable actions of murdering 
princes, butchery of people, and subiersiou of states and 
governments ? Surely this is to bring down the Holj Ghost, 
uistead of the likeness of a doa e, in the shape of a a ulturc or 140 
raven , and set out of the bark of a Cliiastian church a flag 
of a bark of pirates and Assassuis Tlierefore it is most 
necessat} that the chui-ch ba doctrine and decree, piinces by 
their savoni, and all learnings, both Chiastian and moral, os 
by their Mercmy rod, do damn and send to hell foi eaer 
those facts and opinions tending to the support of the same , 
as hath been already in good {lart done Surcia in counsels 
concerning religion, that counsel of the apostle would be pre- 
fixed, Ira homtms non i.nplet jusMiam Dei [The wrath of 
man wovleth not the righteousness of God] And it aaas a 150 
notable observation of a vase father, and no less ingenuously 
confessed , that those which hdd and persuaded pressure of 
consciences, were commonig mteressed therein themsehes for 
their own ends 


IV OF REVENGE 

Revenqs 13 a kind of wild justice, which the more man’s 
nature runs to, the more ought laaa to weed it out For as 
for the first wrong, it doth but ofieiid the law, but the 
revenge of that ammg putteth the law out of office Cer- 
tainly, in taking reaenge, a man is but even aaitli liis enema , 
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but in passing it ovei, he is supenor , foi it is n pi nice’s part 
to paiiloii Ami Salomon, I am sure, saitli, H m the glory oj 
a man to pass bi/ an offence That i^hich is past is gone, and 
iiie\ocable, and ■wise men Ime enough to do vrith things 
10 pibseiit and to come , therefore thej do but trifle uith them- 
seh es, that I ibour in past matters Tlierc is no man doth a 
wiong for the niong’a sake, but thereby to purcli.ose him- 
self profit, 01 pleasure, oi honoiii, or the like Tlicrefoio 
whj should I be angi^ with a man for loving himself better 
than me? And if any man should do wioiig merely out of 
ill-iiatuie, whj, jet it is but like the thorn or bnar, which 
prick and scratch, because they can do no other The most 
tolerable sort of leienge is for those wioiigs which there is 
^ no law to reined} , but then let a man take heed tlie revenge 
^0 be such os there is no law to punish , else a man’s enemy is 
still befoiehand, and it is two for one Some, when they 
take reienge, aie dcsiious the party should know whence it 
cometli This is the more generous Eor the delight 
seeineth to be not so much in doing the hurt as in making 
t e party repent But base and crafty cowards are like the 
mow that ilicth in the dark Cosmos, duke of Florence, 
lad a despci-ate saying against perfidious or neglecting 
friends, os if those wrongs were unpaidonable , Ton shall 
ua (saith he) that we are commanded to forgive our enemies , 
>ut you never read that we are commanded to forgive our 
^ic« « But yet the spint of Job was in a better tune 
la ire (saith he) tale good at Gods hands, and not he 
CM to tale evil also > And so of friends in a pnipoition 
ns IS cci am, that a man that studieth revenge keeps his 
own wounds gieen, which otherwise would heal and do well 
Si foitiinate . as that for 

d atfor of . fo*- the 

in ^™ncc , and many more But 

lOiKrsons hve^tr'^rr rather, vindictive 

chiLiuu-, so Cl l*tl ' * ^ho, as they are mis- 

tiiiLiou^, so end they mfortunate 
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V OF AnTKnSITY, 

It >vn<? b luph <jH.« .'h of Ftu««i ('iftor ilie waimei* of llic 
J'toics), Oiv jj^nl (fin ti^ hflcilir/ to proffirnti/ arc to 

he Vitlicd; hut fhe^nad thn ije tfut( h> hncf (0 uilrtMti/are to («• 
atfhiirc I li laa rtrm t ti^itwhienvi op‘abitia, udter*aruui 
wraffiUa Ccr{«Jnl\ jf miracles be the command o^CJ 
nature, thej uui-,t in adversity ^ It is jet a 

lujihi'r ipetch of hiR than the other (much too Jngh for a 
Iwallitu), ft I* tfur ijrcatnf'-* to Jturr it’ one the frailtt/ of a 
■VKio, and the tceteriti/ oj « (loil I'crc inagmim, habere fragt- 
Utnlcni honniiK, eciuntatm J)ei This would ha\ e done btttei 10 
m poewa, where triiinendences me rooro allow wl And the 
poets ludefisi hu\c Ixsn bu*j with it, for it is m effect the 
thinit winch is figurc«l in tint btrapge fictiuii of the ancient 
}) 0 CtK, which secmetli not to be without masterj , im>,and 
to have sonic approach to the state of a Clinstiaii, that 
Ifcretthe, when he went to vnbtnd Promelheue (bj w horn human 
nature is repiesciitedh mihd the length of the great ouaii in 
an i-arthen pni or piteher , lively dcsenbnig Clmstian lesolu- 
tioii, that sideth in the frail b irk of the flesh tlioroiigh the 
wav 08 of the wotld But to speak in a mean The v irtue of 20 
Prosjwrita ib teinjierance, the v xrtuc of Adv ersitj is fortitude , 
which in morals is the more heroical virtue Prospenty is 
tin blessing of the Old Testament, Adversitj is the blessing 
of the New , winch cariieth the greater benediction, and tlie 
clearer revelation of God’s favour. Yet even m the Old 
Testament, if you listen to Davud’s liari>, you shall hear as 
inanj hcan,e-like airs as carols , and the pencil of the B^oly 
Ghost hath laboured rooi'c in describing the aflhctions of Job 
than the felicities of Solomon Piospentj is not vvitliout 
maiij fears and distastes , and Adv ersitj js not w ithont 30 
comforts and hopes. We see in needleworks and embroi- 
dencs, It IB more pleasing to have a livelj work upon a sad 
and solemn ground, than to have a dark and luclancholy 
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■work upon a lightsome giound judge therefore of the plea 
Slue of the heait bi tlie pleasure of the c^c Ccitainlj 

Mrtue IS like pieiious odours, most fragraiit \vlicii_tliej_arc 

incensed oi ciushed for Prospcri^ doth best discos or vice, 
but Ads ersit j doth beat discos ei s'li tuo 



N VI OF SIMULATION AND DISSIMULATION 

DissiMtiLATios IS but a faint kind of policj oi ssisdoin, for 
it askcth a stroug svit and a strong heart to knosv sslieii to 
tell truth, and to do it Therefoie it is the weaker soit of 
politics that are the gieat disse mblers ts f Cd *■ ” 

Tacitus saith, Ltvia sorted well with the arts of her husband^ 
and dissimulation of her son, attiibuting nits or policj to 
Augustus, and dissimulation to Tibet ins And again, ssheu 
Mucianus encourageth Vvspasiaii to take aims against Vitel- 
liiib, ho saith, 11 c rise not against the piercing judgment of 
\Q Augustus, nor the extreme caution m closeness of Tihenus 
These properties, of arts oi policj and dissimulation or close- 
ness, are indeed habits and faculties sea ei al, and to be dis- 
tinguished For if a man has o that peiictiatioii of judgment 
as he can discern Mhat things aic to be laid open, and uliat 
to be secreted, and nhat to be shewed ,it half lights, and to 
uhom and when, (which indeed are aits of state nud aits ol 
life, as Tacitus well calltth them,) to him a habit of dissimu- 
lation IS a hiiideraiicc and a pooiiiesa But if a ninit caiiiiol 
obtain to that judgment, then it is left to him gcnerallj tt 
20 be close, and a dissembler Foi whcie a man cannot choosi 
or jarj m jiarticulnrs, there it is good to take the safest aiit 
wariest waj in general , like the going softlj, bj ono thin 
caiiiiut well see Ccrtaiiih_the^abl est men that cvci wer( 
JiMJ* .had a\l_an _qpenn^_and^ L-aiikness o f dc-vluig , and i 
uanie_gf_Ecrtaiiitj_aiKl_>e raciti , but then thej were hC 
horses w ell nianagcd , for thev eould tell passing w ell w hei 
to stop or turn , aiid at such tunas when thuj thought tli 
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case indeed required dissimulation, if then they used it, it 
came to pass tliafc the former opinion spread abroad of their 
good faith and clearness of dealing made them almost in- 30 
visible 

Tlierc be three degrees of this hiding and veiling of a 
man’s self The first, Closciicas, Resen atioii, and Secrecy . 
when a man leaveth himself without observation, or without 
hold to be taken, what he is Tlie second. Dissimulation, in 
the negative, w hen a man lets fall signs and argu ments, that 
he’’ is not that he is And the third, Simula tio n, in the 

and pr etend s to b e t hat he is i ioL , . 

For the first of these, Seoieey , it is indeed the virtue of a 40 
confessor And assuredly the stcict man hcaieth many 
confessions Foi vv ho u ill open himself to a blab or babbler ? 

But if a man be thought secret, it inviteth discov erv , as the 
moie close air sucketh in the moie open , and as in confes- 
sion the rcvealuig is not for woildly use, but fot the ease of 
a man’s heart, so secret men come to the knowledge of many 
things in that kind , whit e men rather discharge their niuids . 
than imnart their minds In few words, mysteries are due 
to secrecy Besides (to say truth) nakedness is un comely, as 
well in mind as body , and jt addeth no small reverence to 60 ip 
• men’s manners and actions, if thej be not altogether open 
As for talkers, and futile persons, they are commonly vain 
and credulous withal For he that talketh what he knowetli, 
will also talk what he knoweth not Therefore set it down, 
that an habit of secrecy « hath politic and moral And in this 
part, it is good that a man’s face give his tongue^ leave to 
speak For the discovery of a man’s self by the tradts of his 
countenance is a great weakness and betraying , bv how 
much it 13 man i* fam es mo re mark ed and believed than a 
roan’s wonls. y '" 60 

For the second, which is Dissimulation, it followeth many 
times upon secrecy by a necessity , so that he lint will be 
secret must be a dissembler in some degrea For men are 
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too cnmiing to sufTor a man to Keep an unUffortnt car^■^5® 
between both, and to be eeeut, nitlmiit swnjing the Ija ance 
on citlioi side Thoj will «» b'* 1 1 a in m " ith fjncstionSj 
and diiw him on, and pul it out of him, lint, n ithont an 
absurd sileiiee, he mint sli' w in nn lination one "HJ > **'■ ’ 
ho do not, tlicj mil gilliii as iiiiith In lin «tilence as b' ns 
70 sjieech A.i foi eqimoi-ations or omLiilom specuhes tit' 
cannot hold out long So tbit no iiiaii can be Hccict, extep 
he giic himself a little wope of dissimul ition , which n, as 
It were, but the skirts or tram of sitrec' 

■Bu t for t he thud degrte. wliitji js sitiinla ttou ■an iL-Cil*’**- 
professioHj tliat _I_hold moie tiilp.iblc, n««l leas politic, 
except it be m gieat and rate matltrs And thereforo a 
general custom of simulation (whitli is this last degree) is a 
taco, using either of a intiiml falseness oi fcarfiilness, oi of a 
mmd that hath some mam faults, which because a man ninst 
80 needs disguise, it maketh him practise siiniilation in other 
things, lest Ins hand should Ik, out of nre 
The great advantages of smiulation jncl^^tssiiaill nf ll’h A XS — 
Jthree First^_to lai asleep oniiositioii. and to surprise F®*’ 
jdvsrfi.a, mail’s intentions iic published, it is an alaiaim to, 
calLup all that are against them The second is, to r eserv j 
to a man’s self a fa ir retrea t. For if a man engage himself 
by a manifest declaration, he must go through or take a falL 
T he third i s, th e better to disc oaer tho mind of a nother 
For to liim that opens himself men will hardlj show them- 
90 selves adietse , but will (fair) let liim go on, and turn tlicir 
freedom of speech to freedom of thought And therefore it 
is a good shicwd proverb of the SjKiniard, Tell o he and find 
a troth As if tbeio were iio waj of disco' erj but bj 
simnlatiou ThsreJjg^plso JliteB_di 8 ail 53 M)itagCS,,-tfi-SB*^''^ 

The first, that simulation and dissimulation commonl' 
carry with them a shew of fcartulness. w hicli in anj business 
doth spoil the feathers of round fljang up to the maik The 
second, that it piizzleth and perplexetli the conceits of many, 
that p erhaps would othitwi8'c~cn'npBrate ' with lii'mT"' and 
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makes a mau -aalk almost alone lo lus oy n end« Tlie tlurri 10 
and greatest, is, tliat it depni eth a man of one of the most 
principal instruments for action , \ ihicli is trust and belief 
Tlie beat composition and fcn^peratncc.is toJi_a3-C-fl I)apja.CSiUM 
fame and onimon . secisjcv in Inbit , dissiinulatioiij ju>ca.sou- 
able nso.; and a nower to feiam if tlieie be no remedy 


m OF PARENTS AND CHILDREN X 

Thk. joj s of jiarcnta arc secret , and ‘■o are tlicir gi lefs and 
fears They cannot utter tlie one , nor thc\ will not utter 
the other Children bw eeten labours , but tliex make mw 
fortunes more bitter Tlies increase the cares of life but 
thes nutigate the remembrance of death The |■>elJ«t^u^ 
bs gciiemiion is common to beasts , but mcinor\ , merit, and 
noble svoiks, arc proper to men And smulv a imn slnil 
sec the noblest ■norks and foundations bs'c puK ceded fnuu 
oluldless men , uhicli base isjnght to express the itnigis of 
their minds, uliere tlios-e of their boibes haxc fnded ''<> the 10 
cate of ixislcntj is most in them that have no ivjstiiitt. 
Thej tint are the first raisers of their houses sie mi*st 
iiidulgciii tonurds their cliiMrcn , l>ehnldiiig them as the 
Coiitinmnce not onlj of tbeir kind but of their work , and 
to both cliildtuii 01 x 1 treninrf' 

Tlie difTercnce in affection of tosrnrds tlujr •'mml 

children is unny times unequal , snn eirtiitnincs uti'worlt'y . 
cspecisllj in the mother , as Salomon saith A m-" rv 
^,e fa'htr, hr/ an » sn,i thni n /V no'ter 

A man shall sec, whci’c then* w a home full of ohildr* n, t-fte 2fi 
or two of the eldest rc'j'Ctte'l, and the ns-i„ 

scantous, but in the raids} sonic tliat •vn* as i* vtr*" 
gotten, uho nmnv times neserthet<s< pn>\ the I*—* Hio 
illibenilitv of jKin nts in alliwari'C t«>nanls Ihe.i <“''!udi< i 
is on hsmful iiwr * i iske* llxm l«aso inpwuitj* 
sliif*^ ; makes then* sort witli me»n /'o'tifwn’' ♦ acd i ites 
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them smfeit nioio wlien thej come to plenty And thcie- 
fore the proof is host, Mheii men keep then authontj 
towards their children, but not their purse Men ha%c a 
30 foolish inanner (both pai puts and schoolniiisters and sen ants) 
in creating and breeding an cninlation bct'neeii brothers 
dm mg childhood, ninth nnnj times soiteth to discord when 
thea arc men, and distiiiboth families Tlie Italians make 
little dilFci elite betnetn childten and nephews or near kins- 
folk , but so the\ be of the lump, thej care not though they 
pass not thioiigh their own bod} And, to sa} tiiitli, in 
nature it is much a like matter , iiisomucli that wre see a 
nephew sometimes rescmbleth an uncle or a kinsman more 
than his own paient , as the blood happens Let parents 
40 choose betimes the a ocations and eourscs the} mean their 
children should take , for then the} are most flexible , and 
kt them not too niuih apph themsek es to the disposition of 
then children, as thinking the} will take best to that which 
thei hai c most mind to It is true, that if the affection or 
aptnass of the children be cxtraoi'dinai'} , then it is good not 
to cross It , but gencrall} the precept is good. Optimum ehge, 
mate et facile tllud faciet eonmetudo [C/ioMC what w best, 
custom will male it agreeable and easg ] Toiingcr brothers 
arc commonl} fortunate, but seldom or ncier where the 
50 elder arc dihinlientcd 


Till OF AIARRIAGE AND SINGLE LIFE 

III that hath wife and children hath giien hostages to 
fortune , for the} are impediments to great enterprises, 
cither of Mrtue or mischief Certainl} the beat works, and 
of greatest merit for the public, haae proceeded from the 
iinmamcd or diildlcss men, which both in afiection and 
means haic roamid and endowed the public. Yet it were 
great reason that those that ha\e children should base 
greatest care of future times , unto which they know the} 
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mnst transmit their dearest pledges Some there aie, svho 
though they lead a single life, yet their thoughts do end 10 
snth thcinsches, and account future times impertinentes 
Nay, there are some other that account ivifo and children 
hut as bills of charges Nay mote, there are some foolish 
rich covetous men, that take a pnde in having no children, 

, because tlicy may bo thought so much the iicher Foi 
perhaps thej have heard some talk, Such an one i« a great 
neh man, and another except to it. Tea, hut he hath a great 
charge of Ualrlren , as if it •« ere an abatement to his riches 
But the most ordinal j cause of a single life is libert> , especi- 
ally ni certain self-iilcasing and humorous minds, nhicli are 20 
so sensible of ecerj restraint, ns they mil go iieai to think 
- their girdles and gaiters to be bonds and shackles T7n- 
niamcd men are fnotula, niORfm-a- Lcat-nnaTnnta — 
blit not ahvajs bcit subjects, for they are light to run 
an ay, and alnioht all fugitives ore of that condition A 
single life doth well •mth churchmen , for chanty mil 
hardly water the ginuiid where it must first fill a pool 
It 18 iiidiiferont for judges and nmgistintcs for if they Iks 
facile and coiiujit, you shall have a scivant five times worse 
than a wife Foi «oldicrs, I find the generals commonly m 30 
their horlativ cs put men in mmd of tlicir wiv as and children , 
and 1 think the despising of roannage ainongst the I'liiks 
makoth the vulgar soldier more base Ceitainly wife and 
children arc a kind of discipline of humanity , and single 
men, though thov may be many times nioie cliantablo, 
becsiuso their means are less Exhaust, y et, on the other side, 
they are more emcl and hardlicai-te<l (good to make severe 
hniuisitors,) Iwnnso then temhnia-s is not so oft callwl 
'iijKin, Ume natures led by custom, and then fore constant, 
arc cotumoiih loving huslxinds , as was said of UlysMw, 40 
SHuat {wtulit immn^'tahtati ‘ [/le -preferriJ hu o^d 
trifs to iPni,ortalfiu'\ Chaste women ate often proud and 
ftowanl, a* pn“»imiing ujyin thi merit of their chastity It 
is one of the Ivst iKnids both of ehaslitv and obedience in 
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the vrifc, if she think her hii‘'liaW MlilUrslic I'lll 

iieici do if she find hiniijff^ i* (ire joiing iittn» 

mistresses , toiiiijanion-i foi tiiiddlL aye , and old turn * 
nurses So is a nun nii> liwc i qiu-iritl to nnrn vhen 
Jio^fiTl^ ISut \et he W1S uputwl one of the vise muii, that 
tundu answer to the qiastiuii, when a nnii should jiiarrj 1 — 
A yovnq man not yet, an cldir man not at all It w often 
' seen that bad hnsbands Imc \en gootl wi\cs ,, whether it 
bo that It riiscth tin prne of their hiisbaiid’h kiiidiit’W whin 
It conies, 01 that thewnes take a pride iii thiii Jiatiencu 
But this ne\ei fails, if the bad hoaliaiuU wtie of their own 
ihoosiiig, agiinst their fticnda’ iouM,iit, for then tliej "ill 
bo suie to make good their own follj 


IX. OF ENA’-Y 


t 

J 


Tni.nb bo none of the afiittions which hate been noted to 
f.ascinate or bewitch, but loic and enaj Tliej both ha\c 
leheniciit wishes, they frame thcniscKcs leadilj into imag- 
inations and suggestions , and thej come casili into the c^ c, 
e^eciall} upon the presence of the objects , w Inch are the 
points that conduce to fascination, if any such thing there 
ho T?^e see likcarise the scnptinc callctli eiiaj an evil eye, 
and the astrologers call the call influences of the stars riif 
aspects, so that still theie scemeth to be acknowledged, in 
10 the act of envy, an ejaculation oi irradiation of the cj e 
Nay some hai e been so cunous os to note, that the times 
when the stroke or percussion of an eni lous ej o doth most 
hurt, are when the party cm icd is beheld in gloiy or triumph , 
foi that sets an edge upon envj and besides, nt such tunes 
the spirits of the person ena led do come forth most into the 
outward jiarts, and so meet the blow 
But leaving these curiosities, (though not unworthy to be 
thought on 111 fit place,) wre will handle, leliat perwne are apt 
to envy others, what persons are most stibject to be envied them- 
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f, A man that hath no virtue in himself, ei ei envictli \ irtuc 
in others For men’s minds will uther feed upon thmr oiin 
' good, 01 upon others’ evil, and who uanteth the one‘will 
pie^ upon the other , and uhoso is out of hope to attain 
another’s vii Cfie, w ill seek to come at e\ cn hand by depi essin^*' 
another’s fortune * 

A man that is busj and inquisitive is commonly em ions 
For to know much of other men’s matters cannot he be- 
' cause all that ado niaj concern his own estate, theiaifoie it 3U 
must needs be that he taketli a kind of play-pleasiiic in 
looking upon the foi tunes of olhei-s Neither can he that 
mindetli but Ins own business tmd much niattoi for env} 

For ein y i^a gadding p asaioj^ and walketh the ^streets, and 
doth not keep^lome Non^est cuuosm, qutn idem stt male- 
vohis [All ingumUve peisons are malevolent } 

Men of noble birth aie noted to be envious towai-ds new 
men when they rise the distance is altered , and it is 

like a deceit of the eye, that when others come on the} 
think themselves go back 4li 

Deformed person^ and eunuchs, and old men, and bastaAls, 
aie eniious Foi he that cannot possilily mend liis'own 
case, will do what he can to impau aiiothci-'s except these 
defects light upon a \ery brave and hcroiuil nature, which 
tliinkcth to make his natural wants part of his honour , in 
that it should be said, that an euiiudi, or a lame man, did 
such great matters , affecting the honour of a miracle , as it 
was in Narses the eunuch, and Agesilaus and TamberJanes, 
that were lame men 

The same is the case of men that rise after calamities and 50 
misfortunes Foi they are as men fallen out w ith tlie tunes , 
and think othei men’s harms a redemption of their own 
suffenngs i 

Tlie} tliat tlesiie (o excel m too rtianj niattera, out of 
lentv and lain gloii, me c\ci einioiis Foi thej cannot 
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want work, it being iiiijmsaiblc but nuin in home one of 
lho<!e things sliouW sniin<a them AVliich was the cliamcter 
of Achnn the Eniperoi , that inoifalh cimeil iwcla aiul 
(laintcm ami aitificcrs, in works wherein he Iinil a leinto 
00 eacol 

Lasth, near kinsfolk®, and fellows m oflice, and those that 
ha\o hem hied logethci,nre nioio apt to cu\j then equals 
when they aie nisod For it doth iipbinid unto theiii their 
own foi tunes, and pointeth at them, and cumeth oftciici into 
then iLincmbraiicc, and incnncth likewise iiioi-c into the 
note of others, and cinj e\er iwlonbleth fiom spetch and 
fame Cam’s tin j was the moie mIo and malignant towaiils 
his biothei Abel, because when liis sacnricc was better 
accepted there was iiobud} to look on Thus much for those 
70 that are apt to ciivj 

Coiiceriiuig those that aio raoic or less aubjcct to cm a 
First, persons of eminent airtuc, when the) arc ndaaiiced, 
are less omiod For then fortune secnioth but duo unto 
them, and no roan cmictli the pajniciit of a debt, but 
rtwaixls and hberalitj i-atbei Again, em^ is eici joined 
with the conijianiig of a man’s self, and where thcro is no 
compaiison, no em’j , and therefore kings aio not cm led but 
bj kings Nei eitlieless it is to bo noted that unwoitlij poi- 
sons aie most cmicd at their firat coming in, and afteiwanls 
80 oicrcome it bcttci , whereas contianwisc, persons of woitli 
and ineut are most eimed when then foitimc contimieth 
long Foi bj that time, tliongli tlieir airtuo bo the same, 
jet it bath not the same Instic , foi fi-esli men giow' up that 
darken it 

Poisons of noble blood are loss envied m their using Foi 
it seemetb but nglit done to their birth Besides, there 
Bcemeth not much added to their fortniie, and emj is as 
the sunbeams, that beat hotter upon a bank or steep nsing 
ground, than upon a flat And foi the same leason those 
90 that lie adianced bj degrees are Itss emied than those that 
arc ndiniiccd suddcnli, and^i naltum 
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Those that ha^e joiuedMith llitor honoui gicat tia\elB, 
cares, or jwnls are less subject to citv\ For mui tluuk that 
thcj cam tlieu honours hsiNlly, and jutj them f-ometinii'- , 
and .pity e\ er healcth .cmy Wherefore jou shill observe 
that the inoje deep and solior sort of politu jHirsons, ui then 
greatness, are ever bemoaning themselves what a life thej 
lead , chanting a qunvtu jHittmur ‘ [Ifotc muc/i. ire gujfer Q 
Kot that they feel it so. but only to abate the edge of env v 
- But this IS to be understood of business that is laid upon iiun, 100 
and not such aa thej call unto themselves For nothing in- 
creaseth envy more than an niniecct«irj and ambitions engross- 
ing of business And nothing doth extinguish env j more than 
for a great person to presei-vc all other infciior officers in 
their full lights and pre craiiicncca of their places For hj 
that means there be so many screens betvrecn him and envj 
Above all, those .ire most subject to ciivj, winch cany the 
greatness of their fortunes in an insolent .and proud mannci , 
-heing never well but wrlnlc they arc shewing how great 
thej are, either bj ontwanl jximp, or by tnurapliing over 110 
all opposition or competition , whereas wise men will rather 
do sicnfice to envy, in suifciing themselves sometimes of 
purpose to be crossed and overboiaic in things that do not 
much conceim them Notwitlistanding so much is true, that 
the carnage of greatness m a plain and open maniici (so it 
bo -without arroganej and vain glory) doth draw less envy 
than if it be in a more craftj and cunning fashion For in 
that course a man doth but disavow" fortune , and seemctli 
to be conscious of his own want in worth, and doth but 
teach otJiers to envy him 120 

lastly, to conclude this part , as we said in the beginning 
that the act of env’y had somewhat in it of witchcraft, so 
there is no other cure of envy but the cure of witchcraft, 
and that is, to remove the lot (as they call it) and to lay it 
upon another For which pin pose, the wiser sort of great 
persons bring in ever upon the stage somebody upon whom 
to deiiv'c the eiivj that would come upon themselves , some- 
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tiinc<» Hjioii miiiistoi's and wnaiiK Kiiiiplimci tfl- 

leagucf? and associatp-. , and tl>p lil^o , anti foi tliat liini tlicre 
130 arc neier wanting Home pcr'ioni of Molcntand ninUrtaking 
natures, who, so thej maj Imepowci and buMiiess, will take 
it at an} cost 

Now, to speak of pnlihc cm\ Thcio is jet some gowl m 
public en\j, whereas in pm ate there is none For public 
emj IB as an ostmcism, that ctlijiseth men when the\ grow 
too great And therefore it is a bridle alf>o to great ones, to 
keep them \nthin bounds 

This eiiij, being m the Latin woid i«i irfia, goetb in the 
modem langnagts bj the name of dieconteiUmcnt^ of winch 
140 wc shall speak in Imndlmg Sedition It is a disease in a 
state like to infection For as infection spieadcth uiion tlnat 
which is sound, and tainteth it , so when cn\ j is gotten once 
into a state, it tiwduccth eien the best actions tlieieof, and 
tuiaieth them info an ill odour And therefore thcio is little 
^^an by intenmiighng of plausible actions l‘’or tliat doth 
argue but a weakness and feai of emy, wlucli liuiteth so 
much the more , os it is likewise usual in infections, wIiilIi 
if j on fear them, j ou call them upon a on 
This public envj seemeth to beat chicflj upon piiiicipal 
100 officers or ministers, rather than upon kings and estates 
themseh es But this is a sure rule, that if the cm a upon 
the minister be great, when the cause of it in him is small 
oi if the ena J he general m a manner upon all the nimisters 
of an estate , then the ena'j (though hidden) is trulj mxin 
the state itself And so much of public ena’j oi discontent- 
ment, and the difTerciiee thereof from priaatc enva,aahioh 
arns handled m the first place 

"We will add this in general, touehnig the alTcction of 
enay , that of all other afTcctions it is the most importune 
ICO and continual For of othci aflectioiis there is occasion 
given but now and then , and therefore it was wrcll said, 
fnvidui festos den non agit [Emy takes no holidays ] For it 
is ea ei w oiking upon some oi other And it is also noted 
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that love and emy do make a man pine, which other affec- 
tions •'do not,hecanse they are not so continual It is also 
the 'Vilest affection, and the most depraved , for -which cause 
it IS the proper attribute of the devil, who is called The 
envious man, that soweth tares amongst the wheat hy night , as 
it always cometh to pass, that envy worketh subtillj , and m 
the dark , and to the prejudice of good things, such as is the 170 
wheat. 


X OP LOVE , 

stage IS more beholding to Love, than the life of man 
Por as to the stage, love is ever matter of comedies, and now 
and then of tragedies , but in hfe it doth much mischief , 
sometimes like a siren, sometimes like a fuy Ton maj 
observe, that amongst all the great and worthy persons 
(whereof the memory remaineth, eithei ancient or recent), 
there is not one that hath been transported to the mad 
degree of love which shews that great spirits and great 
business do keep out this weak passion You must except 
nevertheless Marcus Antonins, the half partner of the empire 10 
of Borne, and Appius Claudius, the decemvir and lawgiver , 
whereof the former was indeed a voluptuous man, and 
inordinate , but the latter ■was an austere and wise man 
and therefore it seems (though rarely) that Joi e can find 
entrance not only into an open heart, but also into a heait 
‘well fortified, if watch be not well kept It is a poor saying 
of Epicurus, Satis magnum, alter alten theatrum sumus [ ll'e 
are a sufficiently large theatre one for anotherl , as if man, 
made for the contemplation of heaven and all noble objects, 
should do nothing but kneel before a little idol, and make 20 
himself a subject, though not of the mouth (as beasts are), 
yet of the eye , wluch was gii en him for higher purposes 
It IS a strange tiling to note the excess of this passion, and 
how it braves the nature and value of things, by this , th.at 
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the speaking m a perpetual hyperbole la comely in nothing 
but m love. Neither is it meieij in the phrase , for whereas 
it hath been well said that the arch-flatterer, with whom all 
the petty flatterers have intelbgeiice, is a man’s self, cer- 
taiiil} the lover is more For there was never pioud man 
30 thought so absurdly well of himself as the lover doth of the 
person loved , and therefore it is well said, That tt trti } 
possible to love and to be ime Neither doth this weakliest 
appear to others only, and not to the party lo\ ed , but to the 
loved most of all, except the loi e be leciproque For it is a 
true rule, that love is ever rewarded either with 'the feoi- 
proque or nith an inward and secret contempt By how 
much the more men ought to bowaie of this passion, which 
loscth not only other things, but itself As for the other 
losses, the poet’s relation doth well figure tlicm , That he 
40 that preferred Helena, quitted the gifts of Juno and Pallas 
For whosocier esteeineth too much of amorous affection 
quitteth both nches and wisdom This passion hath his 
floods 111 the leiy times of weakness , which are great 
prosperity and great adversity, though this letter hath 
been less observed both w Inch times kindle love, end make 
it more fervent, and therefore shew it to be the child of folly 
Tliej do best, who if they camiot but admit love, yet make 
it keep quarter , and seier it wholly from their serious 
aflairs and actions of life , for if it clieck once w ith business, 
50 it troubleth men’s fortunes, and raaketh men that they can 
no ways bo true to their own ends I know not how, but 
martial men are given to lo\ e I think it is but as they are 
gi\ cn to wine , foi perils commonly ask to be paid in 
pleasures There is ni man’s nature a secret inclination and 
motion towards love of others, which if it be not spent upon 
sonic one or a few, doth naturally spread itself towards 
manj , and roaketh men become humane and charitable , as 
it w seen sometime in fnars Nuptial love maketh man- 
kind , friendly love perfccteth it, but wanton love cor- 
CO rupteth and ciiibaseth it 
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XI OF GE^T PLACE , / 

Men ui great place aic tlinoe seT\ant8 sevxaiita of tlio 
sovereign or state i servants of fame , and sei'vauts of 
business So as they have no freedom , neither in their 
persons, nor in tlieir actions, noi in their times It is a 
strange desire, to seeh power and to lose liberty or to seek 
po^er over others and to lose power oi er a man’s self The 
' rising nnto place is laborious , and by pains men come to 
gi eater pains , and it is somotunes base , and by indignities 
men come to dignities Tlie ■standing is slippery, and tlie 
regress is eitber a dowTifall, or at least an eclipse, which 10 
IS a niclancboly thing Gxvm non sis qui fuens, non este 
cur veh* nvere [ll/tc 7 i yoit are no longer wkat gov, have 
6 f«i, ihere ts no reason for vnshing to hi-c] Nay, retire 
men cannot when thej would, iieitliei will they when it 
■were reason , but aie impatient of pnvateness, even 
in age and sickness, which require the shadow , like old 
townsmen, that will be still sitting at then stiect door, 
.tbougb therebj thoj offer age to scorn Certainly gieat 
persons bail need to boiTOw other men’s qnmons, to think 
themselves happj , for it they judge by their own feeling, 20 
tbej cannot find it but if tlicj think with themselves what 
other men think of them, and that other men would fain be 
ns they arc, then they arc happj ns it were by report , when 
jierliaps thej find tlie contrarj withiix For tbej are the 
first tliat find their own gnefs, ihoiigli thej he the last that 
find their owni faults. Certainly men »i great fortunes are 
stmngcrs to thenisclves, and while thej are in the puzzle of 
ImsiutosS thev have no time to tend their health either of 
Iwdv or mind Ilh nors gravis tncubat, qui nofws ntmis 
mninhus, igiiotm mntur st/n." [Death falls htarg vpoii Aim 30 
11^0 rffM too lei'll Inom to others^ but imhiotm to htmn If] In 
place there is liwnsr to do go<xl and evil , thereof the lattei 
IS a ciii-so * for lu ei il the Iwsl condition is not to qill , the 
second not to can But power to do goo<l is the true and 
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Iwful cud of ispiiing Foi good thoughts (though God 
icccpt them) yet to\\aid3 men ore little better than good 
drcanii, except thej be put in act , and that cannot be ■with- 
out poM er 111(1 pi ice, aa the i intage and commanding ground 
Meiit md good woiks is the end of man’s motion , and con- 
science of the sinie is the lecomphshment of man’s rest 
40 Foi if 1 man ciii be partaker of God’s theatre, he shall like- 
M ise he p.n tikci of God’s rest Et com ertus Deiis, vt asjotreret 
opi'rn qticc f.ctriint manvs sua, vydit gitod omnta essent bona 
ninm [and <lod itimed to behold the leoris uhioh hts hands 
had made, and saw that thei/iccrc all van/ ffood,"] and then 
the Sibliath In the distliargc of thy place set before thee 
the bist examples , for imitation is a globe of precepts And 
after i time set before thee thine own example , and ex- 
amine thisclf stneth whetlici thou didst not beat at first 
Ncgictt not also the examples of those that have earned 
50 theniselies ill in the same place, not to set oflf thjself bj 
tiling tliiir ineinon, but to direct thjself what to aioid 
Itifoim thtrefore, Mitlioutbraiciy or scandal of former times 
iiul pci'^oiis , but j ct set it down to thj self as 'll ell to create 
good precedents as to folliw them Eeducc things to the 
first institution, md obseric wherein and how tlicj* hue 
<h gent rite, hut jet isk counsel of both times , of the 
iiicient time, what is best, and of the latter time, what is 
ittist. Seek to mike thj course icgnlar, that men may 
now btforchind whit tlicj nny expect, but be not too 
CO imsitnoind iwiciiipton , and express thj self well when thou 
< igrcs.-! st from th> rule Pre«cn c the nght of Ihj place , 
lilt stir not qnestioim of jurisdiction and rather assume 
tn ngif in Mlenc< md </c /oeto, thin voice it with claims 
md chill, ngci IVesenc likewise the nghts of infenor 
phevs md think it more honour to direct in chief thin to 
«. mil in ill Lmbi-ice and in\ite helps and adiices 
f.m-hiTig the execution of thv phee , and do not dnve awaj 
•■uch ns bmig thre iiiformitinn, is meddlers , but accept 
of them in good jiart Tlic nets of lutlioritj are chicfij 
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frtwr? tlcViv^ cotrwpiirtn, i»>f1 Kor if* 

l 3 %‘ 5 , easj a«MV* , kivp linics npj'iiuit'wl , K*' 
witlilbat wlxirli is lii liaiu!^ a.i\A intfrf'ktv Jmt Ijiisini'^* t>ut of 
newfsvix For rovrupUoii, <lo cmW IniHi tliini o«*i 
fvatwlR or ttij ifinnuita’ hanils from taking, Imt lo««l tko 
tnnds of suWotii oSso from ulTcnng. l'<>r K»tl'gr^t^ um*J tloik 
tW oui‘, l«it miegnvy pt\tfcis^i, owl with n m!vmft''l »i''* 
twtatuni of hrihen, Htnh the oth«r Ami aMud wot owU 
the fault, hiu the sii'-jnciow. AVho’us'xer is fomui %nna\»lr, 
mid diangclU inanif(*Hj -««howt nninfr^t wupc, pivrth 
fiasp'dion of corruption. Tlwrcfore nlwajR vrhrn thou 80 
cliawgcst thuit opniiou or roarw., juufc^ it plainly, and 
dwlaro it, togrtlier with the n-avons that inoio tllro to 
change; and do not think to steal it A stnaut or a 
ftiounic, if he be luwanl and no other apfiaront nm* of 
esteem, is commonly thought hut a hy-nay to close comip- 
tioa. For roughncrs , it is a neeilU'as cniso of discontent 
swenti hreedeth fear, hwt roughness hrecdotli hate Ei on 
reproofs from anlhonty ought to be grai e, and not tannlnig 
Asforfamhty , it is worse tlnn bnberj For bnhc.s come 
but now and then , but if importunity or uHo respects lead 00 
a man, he sluill ne\cr be -wilhont As Salomon saitli. To 
T(>ipi*rt pf'rwnw is not good , for ntch n man iriU tranigtm for 
a piece of bread It is most true that was anciently spoken, 

A fUace rfieuietk (he man. And it showeth some to the 
better, and some to the ■worse Omnvum cemsensw eapax 
tjiip<'ni, fttii mperaael, [vf he had mitr been emperor, all 
wovld'have pronoiuiced hvti fit for empire,'] smth Tncitna of 
Gallw, , but of Vespasiau bo saitb, Solwjt mperanttim, Fw- 
pamnvw mutodis in mchai* [rcspasian uxra Ike one emperor 
ichoin ihepos^emon of power ^mproied,] though the one was 100 
meant of sufficiency, the other of mannem and affection It 
IS an assured sign of a iror^hj and generous spirit, whom 
honoui amends Foi honour is, or should be, the place of 
mtue, and as m nature things moie Molcnth to tlieir 
place and calmly ni their place, so virtue m ambition is 
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mftre e\er-ujK>n tlio first cntmnco of bold persons into acliotJ 
than EooU after,’ for boldness is aai ill keeper of pronilBC. 

Suielj as there are iftountebanks for the natural bodj, so arc 
there niountebauke foi the politic bodj ; nieu that under- 
take great enresj and ^lerhaps have been lucky in tuo oi 
three espetinients, but xvant tlie grounds of science, and 
therefore cannot hold out Na> you shall sec a bold follou 
many times do Mahomet’s mirade Mnlwmiet made the 
people believe that he would call nu hill to him, and from 3(1 
the top of it offer np Ins prayers for the observers of hi« 
law The people assembled , Mahomet called the lull to 
come to him, again and again , and uhen the lull stood still, 
he was never a whit abashed, but said, 7/ tha JiUl will not come 
lo Mahomet, Mahomet will go to the lall So these meu, when 
they haie promised great matters and failed most shame- 
fullj, jet (if thej have the perfection of boldness) they uiU 
hut slight it over, and make a turn, and no more ado Cer- 
tainly to men of great judgment, bold persons are a sport to 
behold , naj and to the vulgar also, holdncss liath somewhat 40 
of the ridiculous For if alisurdity be the subject of 
laughtei, doubt you not but great lioldness is seldom 
uathont some absurditj Eapeciallj' it is a sport to see, 
when a hold fellow is out of countenance , for that puts his 
face into a most shruuken aud wooden posture , as needs 
it must , for in haahfulness the spirits do a little go and 
come , hut with hold men, upon like occasion, they stand at 
a stay , like a stale at chess, where it is no mate, bnt yet the 
game cannot stir But this last were fitter for a Scilire than 
lor a senons observation. This is well to he weighed , that 50 
boldness is ever blind , for it seeth not dangers and incon- 
veniences Therefore jt is ill m counsel, good in execution , 
so that the nght use of hold persons is, that they nevei 
command m chief, hut he second^ and under the“dircchon of 
others For in TOunsel good_to see dangers , and in 
exe cution not_t o_aee Qieni, wcepCtheydie veiy^gieat,™ 
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XIII OF GOODNESS, AND GOODNESS OF NATURE 

I TAKL Goodness iii tliw the affecting of the veal of 

men, mIucIi is th it the Gnu uib tall Philanthropia , and the 
Mord hiimamtif (as it is used) is a little too light to expus!! 

It Goodness I call the habit, , iiid Gqodiicss of Natm c thc_ 
inclination 'Jhis of all iirtiicb and dignities of the inind is 
the greatest , being the chanetci of the Deitc and ai ithoiit 
It man is a bus}, uiischiciuns, \i retched thing, no better 
than a kind of iciiiiin OotKlness nnsMcis to the theological 
Mrtue Chant}, and admits no e\ti“bs, but error The desire 
10 of power in excess Ctauscd the angels to fall , the dtsiie of 
knowledge in excess uaused man to fall but in chant} there 
IS no exccbS , neither can angel oi man come in danger b} it 
The incUnatioii to goodness w implanted dcepl} m R*® 
iiatuie of man , insonnieh that if it issue not towaids nicn, 
It will take unto othei liMiig creatuics , ns it is been in the 
Turks, a ciutl people, who neaeitheless aie kind to beasts, 
and gii e alms to dogs and birds , insomuch ns Busbechms 
rcpoitcth, a Christian bo} m Constantinople had like to hai e 
been stoned for gagging in •• waggisliuess a long-billed fowl 
20 Errors indeed m tins Mituc of goodness or chant} nia} be 
committed The Italians haac an nngracious proicib, Tanto 
buon Jit val niente So good, that he w good for nothing And 
one of the doctors of Italy, Nicholas Macliiaacl, had the 
confidence to put in wiituig, almost in plain terms. That 
the Christian faith had given vp good men in pi eg to those that 
are ti/rannical and unjust Winch he spake, because indeed 
there was iicaer laai, or sect, oi opinion, did so niucli 
magiiif} goodness, as the Christian religion doth Tlieia!- 
foic, to aaoid the scandal and the danger both, it is good to 
30 take know ledge of the errors of in habit so excellent Seek 
the good of other men, but be not in bondage to then faces 
01 fancies , for that is but facilit} or softness , w liicli takctli 
an honest mind prisoiiei Neither gia e tlion iEsop’s cock a 
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gem, 'who would be better pleased and happier if he had a 
barlej'com. The example of God teacheth the Ickhui tiulj ; 

}Ie sendelh. hw lain, and maheth hu sun to upon thtjust 
' and unjiut , but he dotli not ram w calth, iior slune lionoui 
and virtues upou men equally Common benefits aie to be 
communicate with all; but peculiar benefits with choice 
And beware how in making the portraiture thou brcakest 40 
the pattern For dn initj maketh the love of ourseh es the 
pattern, the lo\c of our neighbours but the jioitraituie 
Sell all tkov hast, and qvse it to the poor, and follow me. but 
sell not all thou hast, except thou come and follow me , 
tliat IS, except thou have a vocation wherein thou maiest do 
as much good with little means as with great , foi otherwise 
in feeding the streams thou driest the fountain Neither is 
there onlj a habit of goodness, duected bj right reasons 
but there is in some men, even in nature, a disposition 
towards it , as on the other side there is a iiatuial niahgnit^ GO 
For there be that lu their nature do not affect the good of 
others The lighter sort of mahgiiitj tumetli hut to a 
crossness, or frowardness, or aptness to oppose, or diflicilness, 
or the like , hut the deeper sort to envy and mere mii,chicf 
Such men in other men’s calamities aiw, as it weie, in season, 
and are ever on the loading part not so good as the dogs 
that licked Laxarus’ sores , hut like flics tli it are still buzzing 
upon anythuig that is raw , misanthropi, that make it their 
practice to bring men to the hough, and vet have nevei a 
tree for the purpose in their gardens, as Timon liad Such GO 
dispositions aie the very errors of human natuic , and v et 
they arc tlic fittest timber to make great pohtiqiics of , hke 
to knee timber, that is good for ships, that arc ordained to 
he tossed, hut not for building houses, that shall stand firm 
The parts and signs of goodness are many If a man hg 
g racious and courteous to strangeis, it shows be'ls a citiacn 

no*island eXoff from 
other l and^hurA~~conll)iuent that~iom8 lo them ~ Iflie he 
compaSm^uatethM fiSaSTthtTafflicfiohs ' of others, it shows that 


0 In- 1 m «rl 11 likt tliL m> 1 ik> trtt* tint is wounded itself wken 
it jjnn the Kiliii If lu nsih pinions and remits offences, 
ii lititti tint Ills iiiiiid I-* plaiiUd siboic injuries, so tliat lie 
mil lot 111 '•lint It III, lie tlnnkful foi small benefits, it 
oliivu tl i* li' wiijIh iiHii’s minds, and not their trash 

I’ll! ill 11*1 ill if 111 hue St I’aiil s pirfectioii, tint he would 

sM h til 11 III onnthnia from Cliii't foi the saliatioii of his 
hiiihrin it hiiws iniitU of i duiiie nature, and a kind of 
1 nifiiniiits with ( hiisl liini-elf 
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poverty 'atjcl inconvenience in a state , foi it is a sur- 
charge of expense , and besides, it being of necessity that 
many of the nobihty fall in time to bo weak in fortune, 
it maketh a kind of disproportion between honour and 
means 

As for nobihty m particular peiuons , it is a reveiend 
thing to see an ancient castle or building not m decay , or 30 
, to see a fair timber tree sound and perfect. How much 
more to behold an ancient noble faniilj, which hath stood 
against the wa\es and weathers of time Foi new nobihty 
IS but the act of power, but ancient nobihty is the act of 
, time Those that are first raised to nobihty are commonly 
more virtuous, but less innocent, than their descendants , 
for there is rarely any rising but bj a commixtme of good 
and mil arts. But it is reason the memorj' of their virtues 
icmm to their posterity, and their faults die with them- 
sehos 'Nobihtj' of birth commonly abateth industry , and 40 
, he that is not industnons envicth hmi that is Besides, 
noble iHsrsoiis cannot go much higher and he that staudeth 
at a staj -uheu others nee, can hardly avoid motions of envy 
- On the oilier side, nobibtj extinginsheth the passive envy 
from othera towards them , becauso they arc in possession 
of honour Certainly, kings that base able men of their 
nohihtj shall find ease in emploj ing them, and a better slide 
into then husmess , for people naturally bend to them, as 
bom in some sort to command 


' ' XV OF SEDmOXS AND TBOUBLES 

yj^ltrrnrups of jieople bad need kiftw tbe calendars of tem- 
pists in state, wbieb are tommonlj greatest when things 
grow to equalitv , as natural temjicsts are greatest about the 
J^uinoetia And as there are ccitam hollow blasts of wind 
*md sccict swellings of seas before a teiniicst, so are there in 
slates • " , 

> ' .c 
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Ille etiain ciccos mstare tunniltus 
Scope, mouet, fraudesque ct opeita tumc«iccre Bella 
[ITrtrJuny t$ often gncn (hat dark (roulilct are impendt/ig, 

10 And that (icacherg and secret wars are thrcatcmiig ] 

Libels and licentious discourses against tlie state, ■when 
they me frequent and open , and in bkc sort, false new s of ten 
running up and down to the disadvantage of the state, and 
hastily embraced , are amongst the signs of troubles 'Viigil 
giving the pedigree of Fame, saitli she was sister to the Giants 
Illam teira parens, iin imtata deoriiin, 

Extreniam (ut peihibent) Cmo Enccladoquc sororem 
Progenint ? 

[Enraged against the Gods, Earth brought forth Fame, 

20 Last of the giant hi ood Sister she irai 
To Cans and Enceladtisl 

As if fames were the relics of seditions past, but they are 
no less indeed the pi eludes of seditious to como Honsoei er 
he noteth it light, that seditious tumults and seditious fames 
differ no more but as brother and sister, masculine and 
feminine , especially if it come to that, that the best actions 
of a state, and the most plausible, and which ought to gi'c 
greatest contentment, are taken in ill sense, and traduced 
for that shons the envy great, as Tacitus saitli, conflata 
SOina^na xnmdia, sen bene, sen male, gesta premunt [Whe/n 
the government is unpopular, good acts and bad aets alike 
offend'] Neither doth it follow, tliat because these fames 
are a sign of tioubles, that the suppiessing of them u ith too 
much seventy should be a remedy of tioubles For the 
despising of them many times checks them best , and the 
going about to stop them doth but make a wonder long- 
lii ed Also that kind of' obedience which Tacitus speaketh 
of, IS to be held suspected Erant in officio, sed tamen qni 
mallent mandata tmperantium inter pretari, quam exequt, 
40 [They were ready to sene, but liked to cnticiie rather than obeif 
the ordeis of their officers,] disputing, excusing, cavilling upon 
mandates and directions, is a kind of shaking oft the yoke, 
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nnd assay of disobedience , especially if in those disputings 
thej •winch are for the diiectioii speak feaifully and teudcrlj , 
and those that are agauisfc it audaciously 
"Also, nsMachiavel noteth 'well, when princes, that ought 
to ho connuon parents, make themselves as a party, nnd lean 
to a side, it is as a boat that is onerthrown by uneven weight 
on the one side , as was well seen in the time of Heniy the 
Third of France, foi firat himself enteied league for the 50 
extirpation of the Protestants , and presently after, the same 
league was turned upon himself For when the anthoiity of 
' pnnces is made but an accessary to a cause, nnd that there 
be other bands that tie faster than the band of son creignty , 
'kings begin to be put almost out of possessio’h 

Also, when discords, and quanels,nnd factions, aie carried 
opeulyand audaciously ,itiB asign the reverence of government 
IS lost. For the motion of the greatest persons in a govern- 
ment ought to be as the motions of the planets under pnmvm 
mohile (according to the old opinion}, which is, that every of 60 
them IS carried swiftly by' the lughest motion, and softly in 
their own motion And therefore, when great ones in their own 
particidar motion move violently, and, as Tacitus expiesseth 
it well, hbenvt quam ut imperarUtum memxnmcnt, \more freely 
than « consistent inth obedience to authoi i(y,] it is a sign the 
orbs are out of frame -For reverence is that wherewith 
princes are girt from God , who threateneth the dissolving 
thereof, Solvam cingula regum [f mU loose the girdles of kings ] 

So when any of the four pillars of government aic mainly 
shaken or weakened (which are Religion, Justice, Counsel, 70 
and Treasure), men had need to pray foi fan weathei But 
let us iMss from this part of predictions (concerning which, 
nev'ei'theless, more light may be taken from that which 
follow eth) , and let us speak first of the Materials of sedi- 
tions , then of the Motives of them , and thirdly of the 
Remedies, ' 

' Concemmg the Mateiials of seditions It is a thing well 
' lo be considered , foi the surest ■way to prevent seditions (if 
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‘JO riiis milt ml / 1« I 'I'r f> f/iii It Ml a itrf! ft‘i 1 

Mpi of n si ift <t|tt|K( i-l to rishti'ili ft'i 1 ttn ll>’i Al**J 
tliiiimirtt Mil lir»k 11 «stM« 111 lht‘ Is'ltr'" * 'tt f"' 
lulli it Mint nml III f-vtiti m t!ii> ni iii ]»•* l>*> tlif ihn^*'*' 
nmiiiiiiiit mill ^ri it lor tin iilwHiuii of iJn K lU nrr tlir 
iiin^t Ai furtlis oiituitiiiiiiti, lli< 1 iin mill'' I'lljti' 
liki to limnoiirs iii tlii> intiiml uliiili nn* ftfit to ttitlirr# 
tirtlcrnitnril lipn ami to miliiin* Nml lit no itrnic*' 


Min. till' ilaiijjii Ilf them In tint, wlu tin r tlirt l»i jnst or 
inijiiit fill tlmt Min to iiinuiiii' |f ttili' to Ik* loo n • 

100 mIio ill) often a|iuiii it tlmr own j^ikwI nor >t'l lij l^J** 


Mlictlicr tlio (;ri(fs Mlicn'ii|Kiii tlid 11 * 1 * 1h Jn firl pnMt **'’ 
Minll for tiic.i art. the most iliiimniU'' ilmovnitentmenf'* 
iiliorc the ftir is gnater than tin fetling IMouh 


tinieinfi non item [ 7 V(r/v »t a limit to iirfninff, f'l I 
fior ] Besiilc.<i, tn gieat opjm ssmns, the haine thinc*' 
proNoke the intimco, do anthal mate the courage » hut hi 


f&ars it is not so Ncitlui lot aii\ pnnee or state he situn* 
concomnig discontentments heriiise thet hate heen often, 


or hate been long, and act no pi,ul hath ensued foi as it is 
110 true tlmtcier^ aaponr or fiiuie doth not tuin into a storm, 


so it IS novel thcless tnio tlmt stonns, though the.' hlo" o'Ci 
dn ei-s times, \ et 111113 fall at last , and, as the SlMiiish pw>* 
aerbnoteth a\cll, Vic coni huahl/i at the hmt Iv tlm irealeil 
pull 
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xv 3 OF SKinTlOX'5 .WO TKOUliLlif« 

Ihe Cnusts t«wl of te^liUoii*! nre, niiio\nOon m 

Tcljgiftii; lava, altcratjon of la^\3 ami customs, biaiking 
ofpmilogta, gcjieml oppn«!sioii , atlvaacctncntof nnvortln 
perooiia } strangers , dcattLs ; dislmulcd soldiers , factions 
groTvti desiHjrate » and ■nliatsoerer, in ofTondiiig jieojdt*, 
joincti) and knittoUi them in a common c.i««p. 

For the IlcniKlies, Ihtreroa^ be some general prrspiNa- 
tUes, ■whereof ■wt will speak as foi the just cure, it imist 
answer to the jartitular disease, and so he left to counsel 
nthei than mlc- 

The first' reincdj or ]trc\ ontion is to remov e b^ all means 
IKissible that material cause of ••edition \\ hci eof " c spake , 
which K, want and porirtj m the estate To which purpose 
serf till, the opening and ■wclUbalnncing of tiado , the 
, cherishing of manufactures ; tlio banishing of idleness , the 
repressing of waste and excess by sumptnaiy laws , the HO 
unpiosGiuent and husbanding of the soil, the icgulnting 
of prices of things •vendible , the moderating of taxes and 
tnhutes, and the like Gcncnvllv, it is to bo foreseen that 
the population of a kingdom (especiallj if it be not mown 
down by warp) do not exceed the stock of the kingdom 
which should maintain them Ncithei is the population 
to be reckoned onlj bj number, for a sniiiller number, 
that spend more and earn less, do wear out an estate sooner 
than a greater iiiimber that Irvc lowci and gather moio 
Therefore the innltipljing of nobility and otliei degices o 1 
rpialitj in an ovci-pinpottion to the common people, doti 
spcedih bniig a stite to necessity , and ••o doth likewise an 
over-grown clergj , for thej bring nothing to the stoc , 
and in like manner, when more aie bred scliolars than pre- 
ferments can take off 

- - It 18 ItkcwaBo to bo remembered, that foiasmuch ns lo 
increase' of .ijiy estate must be upon the foreigner (for w la 
soever is somewhere gotten is somewhere lost), there be ut 
three things which one nation selleth unto another, ^ ® 
commodity as nature yieldeth jt , the manufacture , aii le 
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Acctuio, 01 Liiiiiiigc So tlwl if llicso tliieo wlieels go, 
•ncilth will lloM ns in a spiing tide And it comcth ninnj 
times to pass, that materiam superabit ofttiSj that the Mork 
and cai nage is more n orth than the material, and enrichetli 
a state more, as is notahlj seen in the Lon -County men, 
nho haic the best mines iboie giound in the world 
Aboie all things, good jiohc} is to be used that the 
treisuie and nionica in a state be not gathered into few 
hands Foi uthciwibe a state may lia\o a gieat stock, and 
160 )et staire And uioiuy is like iiiiick, not good except it be 
spieid This is done chiefly bj suppiessing, oi at least 
keeping a stmt hand upon the deioimng trades of usury, 
engiossing, gieiit paatui-iges, and the like 
For leinoMiig disLonteiitments, oi at least the danger of 
them, there is in eierj state (as we know) two portions of 
subjects , the nobless and the commonaltj When one of 
these 18 discontent, the danger is not great , foi common 
people ate of slow motion, if they be not excited by the 
greater soit, and the gi eater sort are of small strength, 
170 except the multitude be apt and ready to moa o of them- 
sela cs Then is the dnngei, when the grcatei sort do but 
wait for the troubling of the aiatcrs amongst the meaner, 
that then thej maj declare theinsches The poets feign, 
that the rest of the gods w ould haa e bound Jupiter , which 
he hearing of, bj tlio counsel of Pallas, sent for Bnaieus, 
aaith his hundied hands, to come in to his aid An emblem, 
no doubt, to shew how safe it is for monaiclis to make sure 
of the good ai ill of common people 
To gia 0 moderate liberty foi gnefs and discontentments to 
180 caaporatc (so it be without too gicat insolciicy or braaeiy), 
IS a safe waj For he tliat tmiieth the humours back, and 
iiiakcth the aiouiid bleed inwards, endangcreth malign ulcers 
and pernicious imposthuiiiations 

The part of Epinictlieus niought well become Prometheus, 
in the case of diiicontcntnients , for there is not a better 
proa ision against them Epimethcus, avlien gnefs and ea ils 
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flew abroad, at last sbut the 1»l,aiul kept hope ut tlic bottom 
of the Cerbinlv, the jwbtJC and nrhflcinl noiiri’ihtnf' 

ami eniertninlng of hope^, and can ' mg men from hopes to 
hojHWj js otic of the best antidotes against the poison of dis- 100 
coiitentineuta nd il is a rertniu sign of a m ise goi eniiuont 
and ^iToecwliiig vcheii it can hold mens hearts h> hopes, 
when It cannot bj satisfaction , and wlicn it can liandie 
things m aneb manner, ns no c\ il shall appear so percmptnrj 
hnt tlmt it liath fionie outlet of hope vrhicli is tlie less Imrd 
to do, hcciiiiso both particular persons and factions aio apt 
enough to fialUrthtinsclves, or at least to braae that the} 
lielieie not 

Also the foresight and prei ention, that there he no hkch 
or fit hcail wliercunto discontented jiorsons may resort, and 200 
under whom they maj join, is a known, hut an e\cellcnt 
point of caution I undersianda fit head to be one that hath 
greatness and reputation , that hath confidence mth the dis- 
contented party, and upon whom thej tnm then eyes , and 
that B thought discontented in Ins own particular which 
kmd of persons aic either to bo won and reconciled to the 
state, ami that in a fast and true manner , or to be fronted 
, with some other of the same partj, that maj oppose them, 
and so divide the reputation Goneralh , the d« iding and 
breaking of all factions and combinalioiis that are ad\ erse to 210 
the state, and setting them at distance, or at least distrust, 
among themselves, is not one of the worst remedies Foi it 
19 a desperate case, if those that hold with the proceeding of 
the state be full of discorrl and faction, and those tJiat are 
^ against it be entire and united 

I have noted that some witty and sharp speeches w Inch 
have fallen from piaiiccs have given file to seditious Cicsar 
did himself infinite hurt in that speech, Sylla nescimt htcras, 
non potvit flieiare , [Fiylla had not tlnll of letters, therefore knew 
not howto dictate fdi it did utterly cut off that hope which 220 
men had entertained, that hew mild at one time or other gn c 
over Ins dictatorship Galba undid himself bj that speech, 
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hqi u tc mthlcm, non eiin [/ do not huy soldieri, hut enhfl 
them 3 for it put tlie soldiers out of liope of the donative 
Probiis hkciMsc, bj that speech, <Si vtxero, non opus ont 
amplim Itomuno vnperio nnlttibui, [If 1 hve the Roman 
empire mil no lonqer want soldiers, 1 a speech of great 
dospsir foi the soldiers And many the like Surely 
pmices had need, iii tender matters and ticklish times, to 
230 hew ire wlnt thoi saj , tspeciallj in these shoit speecHies, 
■which flv abioij like daits, and nie thought to he shot out 
of their ^PcrLt intentions For as foi laigc discourses, they 
art flat thing'i, and not so much noted 

LastK, let princes, ngniiist all eieiits, not he \iithout some 
gmt iiemnii, one or rather nioie, of niilitarj valoiii, neai 
unto them, foi the inpi casing of seditions in their begiiiiiinga 
Tor without that, there iiseth to he more ticpidation in coiiit 
ii|)<)ii the first hreaking out of trouhlo than weio fit And 
the state ninncth the danger of that which Tacitus saith, 
240 ttijne is hahitiis anmorimfuit, vtpeismwn /acinus aiiderent 
jwtci, plum rclleiit, omnes patertntur But lot such nnhtarj 
ptI^ 0 Ils he as.iiired, and well reputed of, rather than factious 
and imjiiilai , holding also good correspondence with the 
other guat men in the state, or else the renicdj is worse 
than the disease 


\VI OF ATHEIShI 

I II \D rather lulieic all the fables in the Legend, and the 
'laliniid, iiid tin Akoraii, than that this unit eraal frame is 
witii'Uit a mind And thirefoie Gotl net cr wrought iniricles 
to rom nice athf isiii, because hw ordinai> works conMiicc it 
It IS trill, that a liltli phlIn^oph^ mclincth man’s mind to 
atln i-ini blit di pfh in philoio[ih\ bnngcth men’s minds 
ali-mt to riligioii For while the iiiind of man looketh ui>on 
p.-cond cni'CH sfattirid. It maa sometiiiiis re«t in them, and 
go no farther, but wh.n it Ixholdcth the thaiii of them, 
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' confederate and linked toffetliei, it must needs fly to Pio- 10 
vidence and Dcitj. Najj e\cn tliat school which is most 
, accused of atheism doth moat demonstrate religion , that is, 
the school of Ijeucippus and Demociitns and Epicurus For 
it 18 a tlioiisaiid times more credible, that four mutable ele- 
ments, and one immutable fifth essence, duly and elemally 
placed, need no God, than that an army of infinite small 
portions or seeds unplaced, should have produced this order 
and heauty without a du me marshal Tlic Scripture saith. 

The fool hath said in his heart, there is no Ood , it is not said. 

The fool hath thought in hvs heart ^ so as he rather snith it by 20 
rote to lumself, as tliat he would have, than that he can 
thronghly believe it, or be persuaded of it For none deny 
there is a God, but those for whom it roaketh that there were 
no' God It appeareth in nothing more, that atheism is 
rather in the lip than in the heart of man, than by this , that 
aiheists will ever he talking of that their opinion, as if they 
fainted in it witlim themselves, and would be glad to be 
strengthened by the consent of others Nay more, y ou shall 
liave atheists strive to get disciples, as it farcth with other 
sects And, which is most of all, yon shall haie of them 30 
tliat will Buficr for atheism, and not recant , whereas if they 
did truly thuik that there were no such thing as God, why 
should th(^ trouble themselves? Epicurus is chaiged that 
he did but dissemble for his credit’s sake, when he affirmed 
there were blessed natures, but such as enjoy themselves 
without having respect to the government of the world 
Wherein tlicy say he did temporize, tliongh in seciet he 
thought there was no God But ceitainly ho is traduced , 

, for his words are noble and divine , H'on deos ndgi negare 
profiinum, sedwlqi qpimoncs dns appheare profannm [Pro- 40 
famty consists, not tn denyt^ the Gods of the vulgar, hut in 
Applying to the Gods the conceptions of the vulgar '[ Plato 
could have said no more And although he had the con- 
fideiice to deny the administration, he had not the power to 
^ deny the nature Tlie Indians of the West have names for 





thui ])it liv,iil u gods, tlionsU tli< v liv%«* no iiviu (<it fx* 
if the liCiitlii n<t should Jn\c hid tho infitr< •Tiijni* r, Aji'dlu, 
Mars, etc , hilt not thi ueiid IhiiA, rihi<.}i shi that I'lii 
those hsilinioiis piojili hue tlu notion, tli»U''h tins hav*' 
.)0 not the htitiulu and oatmt of it So that agatn»t ntheisN 
the sen saiigts nkt part \ iih the \ita f(«hth"tt phdo 
Rophcts riu eontiiiipl itiii ntheirt n lire* n Dnuora.*, a 
Uion, a fiKi.iii pirliaix, and'onit. othini, and \it thi> se«n’ 
to he more ihaii tlm an., foi tliat all that impugn a re* 
cened icli<,iun nr siipir^tition an In the ndiersi* J«rt 
hranded with tho mint, of alhei-(H Jlut tin gn'at atlu'Hta 
indeed aie Inpoeiit.M , which art tioi handling holt lhing-», 
nit without fueling , to as thev tnuHl nitals he uiiittrizcd ni 
t ie end The caiiM-s of atliejMii are , ilmsions in re1igion« if 
Otiej bo iiniij (for aiij one main dnisinn adtUth real to 
oth sides, hut inaiij diiistuiis tiititsliiru ntheisni) -Vnothor 
scandal of pmsts , when it i» come to that which St 
ernard saith, Aoa e*f jam dtarv, vi mV mnv/irfot, 

i/uia ncc fti' popvltK, ut *intnlr» , [#7ae enn vor no lontjcr t'lf 
tat t te priest is as th jKnplc, for the people an iioir hrtter thou 
le pnest,} a third is, a custom of profvno sconiiig m hob 
nintters, which doth bj little and littk deface the icacreiicc 
o re igion And lasth, kanicd times, cspecialh with jwace 
in Ptosponf j , for troubles niid nd\ oreilies do nion bow 
70 mens mind, to relig.ou Tlie.r that denj a God destroa 

mams of km to the bexsta b:> 
„ 1 ° ^ 'mt of kin to God bi Ins spirit, he is 

nimifiT cicitme It dcstro\R likc^iist magm- 

of fl T’ liuman nature , for take an example 

ntif on'f.’i**^" mark what a gcnciosita and courage lie will 
him IS in f*" himself maintained bj a man, who to 

mnnifn ^ i**^ ^ ’’’cfior flotiira , which courage is 

s IwHb ^ ^ *^*'*'* without that confidence of 

on wlion ii*" could neaer attain So innn, 

and fur** ** 41 .*^”*^ essureth himself upon dirine protection 
our, gnthereth a force and faith aaliidi human nature 
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in ooiitii imt <i\)Iau> llirtcfori*, m atlu l^I« »< m all 
Ijateful, pa m tluji, Uni it dt pm till linmftii nuluiu of 
tl»c««s3in to ex-dt ittalf nUino jiumhii fi-ftilty As it i* ni 
txuiii’nhr pj'nsori’^ fn it U m nation" ??iv*'r H'l'i there such 
a«<Atc Tor mxjmaniimfv ns3{o*ae Of thi" slate heai whnt 
Cic*rosailti . tjivoj’i rofitimw fT»;<*eripfij 

tar'tm. iTte Hitpapa*, ««■ rotor/* f/a/Zor, I're cnUiflitaft' 

rff«V htv itritb u Grtr(rv> «re Aoe i;mo hiijm gtutt'i e( 

1 rnr jJmnrjittea v(itt‘«yu* i Pt^it tptox et /n/ijioit rrrf *10 

jnFinti^^ nr ftttqinjiF, ntffttr hae vntt ftij'tFrhr^ quod Dtontin 
ifn norinUnm rircu’we orrm'/t rtqt pithi—iifrnqur pmprxiimt*, 

* tmnrit pmu* luUiotifjffilF r ijirrat lutuji [HofFfOf IdphUf I'v* 
may fAjjji oj oKR'/’^trr, vet trr are not titjyrtor to f/je Fpanmrds 
«3 7H/*nf»w, /o t/,c fJniiU tn »trfvgths to the Carthaqininux in 
funnxnq, jidreren to the Jlalinm avd /otinr in the homch/ arid 
ivntire tenff vhieh elar‘ttfrri::r i tia* nation and lanti hut in 
pWy, rfhqion, and tho *mgle wdoin of understanding tint tdl 
things are qwdrd and gourned bq the Proitdmee of the ini- 
mortal Oods, tee surpaifs alt fmtimis and people* ] 100 


X^^I OF SUrERSTlTION' 

' belter to ln>e no opinion of Goil at all, than R«ch an 

opinion aa js unworthy of him. For the one is nnbehuf, the 
other IS contuiuelj and certainly Buperstition is the le- 
proach of the OeiU, Plutarch Baitliwell to that purpose 
Sifrety (saith he) T had lather a qrrat deal wen should snif 
< dxte vaa no aurk man at all aa Plutarch, than that they 
should say that there teas one Plutarch that would cat ha ^ 
i ' children aa soon at the/ were boriij as the poets speak of 
Saturn And as the contumely is gi eater towards God, so 
the danger is greater towards men Atheism leaves a man to 10 
sense, to philosophy, to natural piety, to laws, to reputation; 
all of iwhich may be guides to an outward moral virtue, 
though religion were not, bul'supeistition dismounts all 
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tlK.se,.uul eiecteth an abbohite monarclij in tbe minds of 
men 1 lierefore atheism did iiei er pcrtinb states , for it 
makes men wan of tliemseli es, as looking no further an 
wo «te the tnm.s indincd to atheism (as the time of Augustus 
('ivai) were cnil times But superstition hath been the 
(unfuiinn of mail} states, and biingeth in a near pnmum 
20 inuhik, that i ii islutii all the spheres of goa eniment ^Tlie 
master of siiper-tition is the people, and in all superstition 
w ISC men follow fouls , and aiguments are fitted to practice, 
in a iciersed oialei It aras graaela said bj some of the 
]m latos 111 the Couneil of Trent, avhere the doctrine of the 
•'Lhnolmcii baie great swaj, that the schoolmen teere like astro- 
smanw, irhxih dttl /ngn eccentrics and epicycles, and inch 
riigiiici nf orl», to xair tlu phenomena, though they knew there 
I'^ri no smh thingi and in like rAannci, that tbe schoolmen 
had frainctl a number of subtle and intncato avionis and 
"10 thioicms to sale the practice of the church Tlio causes of 
superstition are, pleasing and sensual rites and ceremonies , 
exee.s« of outw anl and pharmica! holiness , over-great rever- 
I nci of traditions which cannot but load the church ■ tl*® 
stiutagcni'i of prelates for their owai ambition and lucre , the 
f ii ouring too much of good intentions, ai Inch oponeth the 
gati to conceits and novelties , the taking an aim at divine 
inattirs 1i\ human, which cannot but breed mixture of 
iinajiiiations and, last]}, baibarous times, especially joined 
i ith cilanulKs and divaslerh. Superstition, without a a eil, 
•1(1 1 -. a diformwl thing , for as it addeth defoniiitj to an ape to 
hi -o like a man, so the siiinlitndo of superstition to religion 

ni’kts It the more di formed And n-s wholesome meat cor- 
nipti *b to little worms, so go<Kl forms and orders corrupt 
into a luniiber of jiottj olxt nances There is a superstition 

in ail iding Miperstition, when men lliink to do best if thej 
go fart'u-t fmin tlu sti|Krstitinii foriiicrh rcccncd, there 
fun, < a*a a onld be had that (as it farcth ill ill purgings) the 
CO 0.1 lx not takrn awai with the liad which coiiimoiilj is 
ilone a h<*n th« p ojde is the refoniier 
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not to bo neglected If } ou will lia\ c ii } oung man to put 
Ins tra\ cl into n little room, and lu short time to gntlici much, 
this } ou must do First as n as said, he must has c some cii* 
trance into the language befoic ho goctli Then he must has e 
such a servant oi tutor as knos\ cth the country , as ss as hkess iso 
said Let him carry svitli him also some cai d or book dcscrib- 
40 ing the country si hero he trascllcth , svhich ssill be a good 
key to his inquiry Let him keep also a diarj Lot him not 
stay long in one city oi tosvii , more or less as the place 
desenoth, but not long, nas, sshen ho stajeth in one city 
01 town, let him change his lodging fioin one end and put of 
the town to anothci , sshibh is a gicat adamant of acquaint 
ance Let him sequestci himself from the companj of Ins 
couiitiymcn, and diet in such places ssherc there is good 
company of tho nation wlioio he trascllcth Lot him upon 
his rctnoses from one place to another, procure rccommenda- 
60 tion to some person of quality icsiding in the place ss hither 
ho remos oth , that he inaj use his fas our in those things ho 
desiroth to see oi kiiosr Tims he niaj abiidgc his trasel 
ssith much profit As for the acquaintance sshich is to be 
sought in travel , that sshich is most of all profitable, is ac- 
quaintance svitli the secietaiies and employed men of ambas- 
sadors , for so 111 tias cllmg in one country, he shall suck 
the experience of many Let hmi also see and snsit eminent 
persons in all kinds, which are of great name nbioad , that 
he may bo able to tell how the life agreeth svith the fame 
CO For quarrels, they are svith caie and discretion to be as oidcd 
Thej are commonly foi mistresses, healths, place, and woids 
And let a man bosvare hoss he keepeth conipan} ss ith choleric 
and quaiTclsome peisons , for they ssill engage him into then 
osni qiiaircls When a traveller rctiinicth home, let him 
not leas c the countries svhere he bath travelled altogether be- 
hind him , but maintain a correspondence by letters ssith those 
of his acquaintance which me of most ss oi th And let Ins tras el 
appear rathei in his discoui'sc than in Ins appaiel oi gesture-, 
and in his disconisc let him be iithei ads ised in his answci's, 
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than forward to tell stones , and let it appear that he doth 70 
not change lus country manners for those of foreign parts , 

' hut oidy pndk in some flowers of tliat he hath learned abroad 
into the customs of his own counto 


XrX. OF EMPIRE 

I 

y It is a xmsexable state of mind to have few things to desire 
and nuini tfamgs to fear , and 5 et that commonly is the case 
of hugs, who, being at the highest, want matter of desiic, 
wludi niahes then minds more languishing , and ha\e mam 
representations ^ of penis and slindows, wdiich makes then 
minds the less clear And this is one reason also of that 
effect which the Senplnrc speaketh off Tluit the hntfg hcaH 
M inscrutable' For multitude of jealousies, and lack of some 
predominant desire that should marshal and put in order all 
the rest, maketh any man’s heart hard to find or sound 10 
Bence it comes hkewisc, tint princes manj tmies make 
* themselves desires, and set then hearts upon toys , soinetuucs 
upon a building , sometmies upon erecting of an order ,v 
sometimes upon tlie ^dvanemg of a peison , sometimes upon 
obtaining excellency m some art or feat of the hand , as Nero 
^ for playing on the haip, Domitinn for certainty of the hand 
, ^ With the arrow, Commodus for plavmg at fence, Camcalla foi 
dm mg chariots, and the hkc Tins seemeth mcredible unto 
those that Tenow* not the pmiciplc that the mind of man is 
more cheered and refreshed profiting tn small things, than hit 20 
' standing at a stag in great "We see also that kings that have 
been fortunate Conquerors in their first years, it being not 
■“ possible foTilhem to go forward infinitely, but tliat they must 
have some check or arrest in their fortunes, turn m their lattei 
ywts to he superstitious and melancholy , as did Alexander 
■■ the Great , Eiodesian , and in our memorj , Charles the Fifth , 
and others for he that is used to go foi wrard, and findeth a 
ptopi'filleth out of his own fa\ our, and is not the thing ho w as ^ 
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To speak now of the tiua temper of empne , it is n thing 
. 30 me and hard to keep , foi both tenipci and distemper consist 
of contraries. But it is one thing to iniiigle contraries, an- 
other to lutcivhaugc them. The ansner of Apollonius to 
Vespasian is full of excellent instruction Vespasian asked 
luni, IlViflt^ was Kero's oicrthroiof He answered, Nero could 
touch and tune the harp tccU, but in government sometimes he 
used to wind the pins too high, sometimes to let them doien too 
low And certain it is that nothing destroy eth authontj so 
much as the unequal and untimely interchange of power 
pressed too fai, and relaxed too inucli 
40 This is true, that the wisdom of all these latter times in 
- princes’ alTaiis is rather fine deliveries and shiftiiigs of 
dangers and mischiefs when the^ me near, than solid and 
grounded courses to keep tliem aloof But this is but to 
tn inisteiies nith foitune Ajid let men benaic how they 
neglect and suffer niattci of tionblc to ho prepared , for no 
man can foibid the spark, iioi toll n hence it maj come The 
difliciiltics in princes’ business are many and great, but the 
gicatcst diilicultj IS often in their onn mind For it is 
common with princes (saitli Tacitus) to mil contradictoiies 
no iSunt plcrumqiie rcguni loluntates lehementes, et intei se eon- 
trar,a: [J» a nde, the desires of kings are sttong and incon- 
sistent J For it IS the solecism of pon er to think to command 
the end, and j et not to cnduie the mean 
Kings ha\e to deal mth then neighbours, then mves, 
^ then childicn, their pi elates or clergj, their_nobles, then 
second nobles oi gentlemen, their merchants, their cbininons, 
and their men of nar , and from all these arise dangers, if 
care and circumspection bo not used 
First for their neighbours , there can no general laile be 
COgiicn (the occasions are so a enable), saae one, which eier 
holdcth , nhich is, that princes do keep due sentinel, that 
none of their iicighboiirs do oaergion so (by iiicieaso of 
tenatoii, ly cnibncing of trade, bj approaches, or the like), 
ns the^ become nioit: able to annoj them than they were 
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this IS generally the •woik of standing councils to foiesce 
and to hinder^ it During that tnunivimle of kings, King 
Henry the Eighth of England, Erancis the First King of 
France, and Charles the Fifth Emperor, there was such a 
waldi kept, that <noue of the three could win a palm of 
ground, hut the othei tno would straightwavs balance it, 70 
either by raidederation, oi, if need were, by a war , and 
would not in any wise take up peace at interest. And the 
like was done' by that league (which Gmcciardine saith 
was the security of Italy) made between Ferdinando King of 
, Naples, lAieiizius’Medices, and Ludovicns Sforza, potentates, 
the one of Florence, the other of Milan Neither is the 
opinion of some of the schoolmen to be receded, that a war 
cannot justlj be made but upon a preceddnt injuiy’ oi 
pioi ocation. For there is no question but a just fear of an 
'immuieiit danger, though there bo no blow given, is a law fill 80 
cause of a war" 

For their wives , there are cruel examples of them Livia 
“IS infamed for the poisonmg of her husband , Boxalana, 
Solynian’s wife, was the destruction of that renowned prince 
^ Sultan Mustapha, and otherwise troubled his house and 
succession , Edward the Second of England his queen had 
the principal liand m the deposing and murdering of her 
husband ^ This kind of danger is then to be feared chiefly, 
when the wives haie plots for the raising of then own 
children , or else that they be advoutresses 00 

For their children , the tragedies likewise of dangers 
from them have been man} And generally, the entering of 
fathers into suspicion of their children hath been ever 
nnfortimate The destruction of Mustaplia (that we named 
^ before) Was so fatal to Sol}Tiian’B line, as the succession oi 
■the Turks from, Sol}-mnn until this da} is suspected to be 
r "ntrue, and of strange blood , for that Sel}Tnu8 the Second 
' ^^thought to bo supposititious. The destruction of Cnspus, 

4 young prince of rare towardness, by Constantinus the 
Great, his fatlici , was m like inunnei fatal to his house , for 100 
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For Ihetr mcrcltants , ilicj are tena jtorta , and if thci 
floitnsli iiot^ a kingdom niaj' lini c good limbs, but n ill ba^ e 
empty Tcins, and nourish little. Tnves and imposts upon 140 
tuem do seldom good to the king’s rex cnuo , for that that 
he xrins m the hundred he lecselh in the shire , the particulai 
rates being mcreased, but the total bulk of trading rather 
decreased 

For 'their commons^ there is little dangei from them, 
except it be xrhere tliej hare great and potent heads , or 
■where xou meddle mth the iioiiit of religion, or then 
customs, or means of life 

For tlieir men of a ar , it is a dangerous state ■where thej 
live and remain in a body, and are used to donatixes, 150 
’whereof we see examples m the janizanes, and pretomn 
bands of Rome , but trainings of men, and arming them in 
several places, and undei scxeral commandei's, and xntlioiit 
' donatives, are things of defence, and no danger 

Princes are like to heax enly bodies^ which cause good oi 
evil tames, and winch Laxe much xeneration, but no rest. 

All precepts conccnimg kings are iii effect comprehended in 
those two remembrances , 3Iemmto quod ex homo , and 
Memento quod ee Deue, oi vice Dei, [Remember that you 
®rc a man, and Remember that you are a Gad, or Gods iicc- 160 
fferent ] the one bndlctb their power, and the other their 

XTlU ' 


XX. OF COUNSEL 

_Thk greatest trust between man and man is the tiust of 
giving counsel For m othei confidences men commit the 
parts of life, then lands, their goods, their children, their 
^ credit, some particular affair , but to such as they make then 
ccainBellois, they commit the whole by bow much the more 
they are obliged to all faith and integrity Hie wisest 
pnneeff need not think it any dinnnution to their gicatness, 
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01 derogation to tlieir 8ufticicii(’\ , to rel\ iijioii coiin‘icl Go<l 
liimself IS not without, but liatli ninde it one o{ the great 
10 names of his blessed Son , 1 hf Covn^dlor Salomon hath 
pronounced that iii couhmI i « tUtbiliti/ Tliiiigh "dl ha\e 
their first or second agitation if tlio} be not tossed iijion 
the arguments of Luunsel, thej mil be tossed u])Ou thc^a'cs 
of fortune, and be full of incoiistaiici , doing and undoing, 
'like the reeling of a dninkui man Salomon’s son found the 
force of counsel, as his father saw the necessity of it For 
the helmed kingdom of Uod was first icnt and broken bv iH 
counsel , upon whu h (uutibcl there arc set for our instruction 
the tno marks nhcrtbi liad counsel is foi c\tr best discerned, 
20 that it nas )oung oouiisel, foi the persons, and aiolent 
counsel, for the matter 

The ancient times do seh' forth in figure both the incor- 
poration and inseparable conjunction of counsel mill kings, 
and the wise and jiolittc use of counsel b\ kings the one, in 
that they saj Jupiter did matrj Metis, ulnch sigmficth 
counsel , \\ herebj thej intend that Soi creigntj is roamed 
to Counsel the othei in that which follow cth, which uas 
thus Tliej saj, after Jupiter was roamed to Metis, she con- 
cened by him and was with cliild, but Jupitei suffered her 
0 not to stay till she brought forth, but ate her up, wlierebj 
e became liiinseU “with clnld, and ^^as dcli\crcd of Pall«*s 
aimed, out of his head Vnuch monstrous fable coiitaineth 
a secret of empire, bow kings arc to make use of their 
counsel of state That first they ought to refer matters 
unto them, which is the firet begetting oi impregnation , but 
when they are elaborate, moulded, and shaped in the womb 
®°'*>»sel, and grow npe and readj to be brought 
forth, that then they suffer not their counsel to go through 

,10 direction, as if it depended on them , 

so out take the matter back into their own hands, and make it 
sppear to the world that the decrees and final directions 
twinoh, beranse they come forth mth prudence and power, 
re resem ed to Balias armed) proceeded from thcroselaes. 
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•inrl ijot only from their aiithontj, hut (the nuno to atkl 
reputation to themsehes) fioni their head and device 
liet US now speak of the inconveniences of counsel, and of 
the lemedies Tlie iiiconvemenccs that have heeu noted in 
calling and using counsel, are three First, the rcA ealing of 
affairs, wherebj they become less secret Secondly, the 
ucakemng of the authontj' of pnnees, as if thej ueic less of 50 
themselves Tlnrdlj , the dangei of being unfaithfully coun- 
selled, and more foi the good of them that counsel than of 
him that is counselled Foi winch incom eniences, the 
doctnne of Italy, and practice of France, in some kings’ 
times, hath introduced cabinet councils, a lemcdy woiao 
than the disease 

As to seorecj , princes are not bound to communicate all 
matters with all counsellors , but may extract and select 
Neithei is it necessary' that he that consulteth wliat he 
should do, should declare what ho will do But let princes (50 
houaro that the unsccreting of their affairs comes not from 
themselves And as for cabinet councils, it may be then 
motto, Plenut rimaium sum [Full of ckinls"] One fu tile, 
person t hat in aketh it_lii3_gloiQ.to tell, will do_moio.hmt» 
than jnany that know it their duty* t o con ceal It is true 
tfiat tKeie to" some liffairs winch requnc'extieino secrecy', 
uliich Will hardly go beyond one oi two persons besides- the 
king neither are those counsels unpiospeious , for, besides 
thcseciei^, they commonly go on constantly in one spirit of 
direction, w ithout distraction But then it rou st be a piudent 70 
ku^jjsuph^as is able to grind with a bund miH , and "those 
inwai'd counsellors had need*alio"tJcwnsc men, and especially 
true and triislv’ to the king’s ends, ns it was witli King 
Ilenrv the Seventh of England, who in his gicatesl busiiieas 
inijiarled himself to none, except it were to Morton and Fox 

tor weakening of authontv , the fable sheweth the remedy 
Nay, the mayesty of kings is rather exalted thin diminished 
-whoii thev are in the chair of counsel , neither was there 
ever prince beresvcil of his dependences by his counsel , 
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80 except 'nlieie theie Iinth Iwen tithci nil o^oi-gicntiitss iii 
one counsellor oi an oiei -strict combination in cliicm, 
wliicb are things soon found and liolpeii 
For the last iiicou\ cuieuco, that men Mill counsel ivith an 
eye to theinsches , ccrtaiiilj, non wiemet fitlnn tuper terram, 
\He shall not find faith njjon the earth] k nicniit of the nature of 
times, and not of all particular persons There bo th at are iii 
n^iire faithful, and sincere, and plain, aniffii rcct , not crafty 
ancrnn'bb ed , lot pnnees^abos e all, clmsi to theniseU es such 
nat ures Besliles, counsellors are not conihionlv'^orTinited, 
90 but'tliat one counsellor keepcUi sentinel o\oi aiiothei , ®o 
that if anj do counsel out of faction oi pniate ends, it com- 
monly comes to the king’s eai But the best remedy is, if 
princes knon their counsellors, as \i ell as their counsellors 
know them 

Pnncipis est i irtus maxima nossc siios 
[The chief urtue of a ruler u to Inow hit subjects'] And 
on the other side, counsellors should not be too speculatiie 
into their soveieign’s person The true composition of a - 
c ounsellor is rather to be skilful p) inn m— ii.icm neg,— 
than in his nature , for then he is like to adi ise him, and not 
to feed his humour It is of singular use to prinees if they 
take the opinions of their council both separately and togethei 
or private opinion is more free , but opinion before others 
18 more reverend. In private, men are more bold in their 
o\ra humours , and m consort, men are more obnoxious to 
others’ humours , therefore it is good to take both , andjjf 
ei enor sort rathe r in nnvate, to preserve freedom, sL . 

consort^ to preserve resp ect —Jt is iiT 
vain for princes to take counsel concerning matters, if they 
110 take no counsel likewise concerning persons , for all matters 
are as ead images , and the life of the execution of affairs 
resteth in the good choice of persons Neither is it enough 
to consult concerning persons secundum genera \hy classes\ as 
in an idea, or mathematical description, what the kind and 
character of the person should be , for the greatest errors 
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sre coffitnUl<?d, suiOl Uie moHl jncjpmnt ip in ihf 

choice t)I indxAniUuvls. It was traij said, Opimi co/ifiharu 
tnorftrf yir ifentj tttv tlf IkH co»hW/ow 3 InKilva Mill speak 
plam when covm'-clloTa Itloueh TlicrLforc il is good l« be 
conversiDtin tliein, 8j>eciall} the books of *<11011 as thcmscUes 120 
have been actors U}>on the stage 
The coniicils at Un>< flay in most places are but fninili.ti 
mcelingf., where inattci's are rather tall cd on than debated 
'And thei, mn too sn ift to the onlcr or act of council It 
■were better that in caupcs of weight, the matter -were pro- 
txjundc<l one da\ and not npokon to tdl the next daj , m 
^f!oc<>>'C(>Ji«fn(wj [fAc ntff/ii xhoulA tw tn drhberation ] No 
■was It done in the cointniPSion of Union between England and 
.Seothuid , which was a grave and onlerl^ asscmblj I coui- 
lucud set dajs for petitions, foi both it gives the suitors 110 
ntorc certainly for their attendance, and it freoa the meetings 
for matters of estate, lint tl«^ roa> hnraqcrc IikShotcoof 
c ommittees for riivoning husiness for the council, it is hctte i 
i n diilere nt iicreons, Uiaii to nnkiT an indiflerencj 
pott in g in th ose that arc strong on both sides I coni- 
uieriiTaKo standuig cotrinnssioiis ^ us u>i‘'imdc, 'I61 Ircasiii e, 
for War, for suits, for some provinces, foi wheie there be 
drvera particular councils, and but one council of estate (as 
is in Spam), tbev are, in effect, no more than standing 
commissions save tliat tliej have gieatei nuthonfj Let 140 
Buell as are to inform councils out of tlioir particnlor pioffes* 
sions, (as lawj ers, seamen, mintmen, and the like,) be first 
heard before committees, and then, as occasion serv es, before 
the council And let tbem. not come in multitudes, or in a 
tnbumtious manner , for tluit is to clamour councils, not to 
inform them, AJong table and a sq uare table, or seats about 
^hc wa lls, ^em things oi form, bvi tare things of snbstniice^ 

JcM at thQj^per_^d, 

t he bu siness , but iirtlic other form tbeie is more use of the 
WUMdIoitiJ~opipioi]8 ' that sit lo^r A king, vvhen he pre- 150 
siora in council, let'TuSaT'Ucwafe KoTw be opens Ins own 
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iiu Imatiou too much m tliit wliicli l»e propowndeth , foi else 
counsellors \m11 but t-vkc the wind of him, and instead o 
gii ing free counsel, siiiiq him a song of placebo 
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ForTrNF IS like the market , where manj times, if sou can 
stii a little, the puce will fall And again, it is sometimes 
like Sibi lla’i offei , w Inch at first offercth the commodity at 
full, then cousiimcth part and part, and still holdeth np the 
price For occasion (as it is in the common a erse) tumeth a 
bald jtoddli, after the hath pretented hci locks in fronit and no 
hold taken, oi at least tumeth the handle of the bottle first 
to 1)0 recen cd, and after tlic belh , w Inch is hard to clasp 
Iheia IS sHieh no greater wisdom than well to time the 
10 hcginiiings and onsets of things. Dangers are no more liglili 
if tliei once seem light , and nioie dangers have deceived men 
than forced them Naa, it were better to meet some dangers 
half was , though they come nothing near, than to keep too 
long a w atcli upon their approaches , for if a man watch too 
long, it B odds he wall fall asleep On the other side, to be 
dcceiicd with too long shadows (as some hase been when the 
moon wa.s low and shone on their enemies’ back), and so to 
shoot off before the time , or to teach dangers to come on, 
bi o\ er earli buckling towards them , is another cxtieme 
20 Tilt ni>eness or imripencss of tho occasion (ns w c said) must 
c\ er be well w eighcd , and gencrallj it is good to commit 
th'* hcgumings of all groat actions to Argus watli his hniidreil 
cic-j and tin ends to Briareus with his hundred hands , first 
to watch, and then to speed For the helmet of Phito, which 
n-aketU the politic man go invisible, is sccrecj in the counsel 
an! Clients in the exceiition For when things are onre 
001110 to tlw caccntion there is no secrccj compaiible to 
co’i'nty hi o th* nmiiim of n bullet in the air, which flietl* 
ft) sw ift a I It niitnins the eje 
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1 r take vnumng foi a stmbto r or crooTvcd ■% indoin And 
certainly tbero w a great fllftarentc l>etn een a cunning man 
5n point of honesty, but in point 
0 ability Tliere be that can pack the carda, and y ct cannot 
pay avoll, go there arc some that are good in cam asses 
factions, that aie^otherwisc weak men Again, it is one 
t ling to understand persons, and anothci thing to understand 
matters, foi many are pci feet in men’s himioiint, that .ire 
no greatly capable of the real part of biismoss , winch is the 
con^tution of one that hath studiul men more than books 
uc mm are fitter for pmctice than foi comiscl , and they 
nw g^ hntiu their own alley • tnni them to new men, .and 
my ave lost their wim , so as the old rule to know a fool 
mra a wise man, ihttc ambog ttwlos ad ttjnotog, et videbig, 
i^enef them, both naled to gtranqen, and ym mil we,] doth 
' because these cnnmng men are 

tb«r sh *^^*'^^**™ oniall wares, it is not amiss to set foith 

sne ^ Pmnt of cunning, to wait upon him w ith whom you 
til ' 3'nnr eye , as the Jesuits give it m precept for 20 

ere e many wise men that have secret hearts and traiis- 
^ aren coimtonanccs Y et thifi w ould be done with a demure 
^uig of your eye sometimes, as the Jesuits also do use 

"nhen you haie anything to obtain of 
dmpatah, you entertain and amuse the p<arty with 
. ^mil with some other discourse , that he he not 

awake to make objections I know’ a counsellor and 
wiH*^i ^ never came to Queen IShzabeth of England 
^ j ' ' * " he would always first put her into some 

Muree of estate, that she niought tlie less mind the bills so 
BUrpiiso may be made by moving tilings when the 

It J haste, and cannot stay to consider advisedly of 
ttiat 18 moved, 

‘ y hi 
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If 1 man notiM tnls^ ti lHiv.inr'<> lint lie doiiblt) vmif' oilier 
Mould himUomch nii.l .jr.-ctuilK Inni jirttuid to 

MLy It Mcll, iiid mo\e It httn<olf m mth aorl jl« nitJ 
foil it 

The breaking off in tin* tanlht of tint one wnt nlioiit to isa\| 

jo”***! ? liiinsilf up. lireulK n griatti .apiictitc in tmu 
40 %\itli whom itm eimfer t.. know more 

And because it Murks Kit* r Mlien nnitbing Keenictli to lie 
gotten fjom wni U .pustion, tlinn if ami oiler it of aoiirself, 
on ni.aa aa abaitfm n rjiitstioi^ba sbenjng anotber aisnge 
K conn onanie than ami are aamit , to the end to giac 
c asion or the parti to ask aah.at the ninttei is of the 
/w."***”*^ / ^ More i/mt time 

^ensadhefoicth, hu'j 

bleak Ibe^L^'r* >t rt giH><l to 

so Hint'll ** '** I**^*^*^ "aighta a Dice to coinc in na b\ eliniice, 
w ff'^Vti^^tiouiiiion tlicotliei 8 ppeccli, 

*‘*-‘f**f'*'g to Clniulins the niamngc of 

•ftitssalma and Silins 

nomf^'y ^''***^ '' ”***” ^mild not bo seen in himself, it is n 
T?if ir bon oil the imnio of the world , ns to sa^*, 

7Vieiror«sa^,,or7'/iereMospcec/,oW ' 

that atluTi ^^'***’ aaiotc a Icttci, he aaoiild put 

rjr' “•'™' ■“ ■’“’‘“■'i'*' “ ■' ■* “ 

would^n^*""^**^! when lie came to Imo epccoli, ho 
S Z,.Xr'”’ »f « .0 of a ,l„ag that he 

upon them ^fi 1 i V "P*”' suddenly conic 

dretr.;?:JS.'s’,r\“ 

thea max » j . ^ Mccustomed , to the end 

thej aredesiUStter*’’""" 
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- OF CUNNING 
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It IS a point of cuiuimg/to let fall those woiiIb in iv niim’s 70 
oml name, winch Ke wottltl have another man learn ami use, 
and flierenpon take odxantage I knen two that ivere com- 
petitors for the secretary’s place in Queen Eliaiheth’s time, 
and yet kept good i^naiter between themselves , and would 
confer one with another upon the business , and the one of 
- them said, Tliat to he a secretary in iJie declination of a 
nmarcfiy was a ticklish thing, and that he did not aifect it 
The other straight caught up those w ords, and discoursed w ith 
^divers of his friends, that he had no reason to desire to be 
“ •'ecretaty tn the declination of a monarchy Tlie first man 80 
took hold of it, and found means it was told the Queen, who 
hearing of a declination of a monarchy, took it so ill, as she 
I would never after hear of the otliei’s suit 

There is a cunning, which we m England call The turning 
of the cat, m the pan , which is, when that which a man say s 
_ another, he lays it as if another liad said it to lum And 
say truth, it is not easy, when such a matter passed 
letween two, to make it appear from wludi of them it first 
inoied and began 

' oomo men have, to glance and dart at go 

” instifyihg themselves by negatives , as to say, This 

’ 0 not} as TigellinuB did towards Burrlnia, Sc non 

CM mo* spes, sed mcolumitatem imperatons simplieiter ^ectarc 
L lore MO eyef he said, “ to iico conflicting aims, but only to 
, the etnperoifs safety^ 

Some have m readiness so many tales and stones, as tliere 
M nothing they would insinuate, but they can wrap it into a 
0 1 which' serveth both to keep themselves more in guard, 
others carry it with moic pleasure 
^ is a good point of oumung, for a man to shape the answer 
0 would havc-im Ins own words and propositions , for it 100 

m^es the other party stick the less 

t IS strange how long some men will lie in wait to speak 
somewhat they desire to say , and how far about they will 
®*oh, and how many other matters they will beat oner, to 



XXUT or -VM^UOM I OIJ \ MAN’* Sl.Lr 

An an( 1*1 a wini* croitiiie fm it Jmt ^ (ii a thiiijr 

III an ortliaril or jtxinIpii Ami cpitniuh iiu'ii tint nm jrmt 
loNCK of theinseUoH aasto tW iniMn I)i\ ulo o itli ria^on 
between slUIo^o aiul MnntN , nn.l be no tnie to tin -i If, no 
tlioH be not Wnc to otliers , miieenlh to thj king niitl lonn 
trj It IS n jxior tentre of a inmV aitioiiN, It 1 “* 

right enrth l*or that onU KtaiulH fust mioii hn own itiitro , 
whereas all things that haae aflmita with the lHa\tn«, inoae 
upon the centiw of another, whah thei beneht Iho nftr- 
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XXIII 1 OF WISDOM ^'OE A MAN’S SELF 

s < 

nng of ail to a man’s self is more lolerable in a soTcreign 10 
ptittce liecanse themselves are not onlj themselves, but then 
good and enl is at the penl of the public fortune But it is 
a desperate evil in a servant to a pnnce, or a citiren in a re- 
pubha For ■whatsoever affairs pass such a man’s hands, he 
erooheth them to hia own ends , which must needs be ofleii , 
eccentric to the ends of his master or state Therefore let 
' pnnces, or states, choose such servants as have not this mark , 
except thdjrmean their service shonld he made but the acces- 
san That ivhich maketh the effect more permcious is that 
all proportion is lost It were disproportion enough foi the 20 
semufe good to he piefen-ed before the master’s , but yet 
it IS a greater extreme, when a little good of the servant shall 
carry things agauist a gieat good of the master’s And jet 
that 18 the case of had officers, treasurers, ambassadors, 
generals, and other false and corrupt seiwan'ts , -which set a 
bias upon flieu howl, of their own petty ends and envies, to 
the oittihrow of their master’s great and important affairs 
and for the most ■part, the good such servants rcceiv e is after 
, the model of their own fortune , but the hurt they sell for 
tliat good 16 aftei the model of their master’s foiiainc. And 30 
certainly it is the nature of extreme self-lovers as they will 
set ail house on fire, and it u ere hut to roast their eggs , and 
'et these men many times hold credit vitli their masters, 
because their stndj is hut to please them and profit them- 
s^ics , and for cither resiiect they -will abandon the good of 
their affairs 

Wisdom for a man’s self is, m many bnnehes thereof, a 
depraved thing It is the wisdom of rists, that will be sure 
tolwivo a house somewhat before it fall It is the wasdom 
® the fox, that thrnsts^out the hadgei, who digged and made 40 
mm for him It'is^the wisdom of crocodiles, that shed 
m when they would devour. But that which is specially 
e TO notxsl js, that those winch (as Cicero says of Pompey) 
are atiuiratfj «jie nvah [forcr* of ihemtelres, mthout a 
^ 1 arc ilaJSiy’i limes ■unfortunate And whereas they 
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ha\ e all tlieir time sacnficed to themseh es, tlie; "become in tlie 
end themseh es sacri6ccs to the inconstanc} of fortitne , in hose 
M mgs thej thojght b\ their self-wnsdom to hai e pinioned 


XXIV OF INNOVATIONS 

As the births of living cieatures at first are ill-shapen, so 
are all Innoiations, 'which aic the births of time Yet not- 
VI ithstandmg, as those that first bring bonoiii into their family 
aie coinuionh more vroithj than most that succeed, so the 
first precedent (if it be good) is seldom attained bj imitation 
Foi 111, to man's nature as it stands pen erted, hath a natural 
motion, strongest in continuance , but Good has a forced 
motion, strongest at first Suicl} everj medicme is an inno- 
vation , and he that will notappl} nea lemediesmustevpect 
10 new evils , foi time is the greatest innovator , and if time of 
coune altei things to the worse, and msdom and counsel 
shall not alter them to the better, what shall be the end ? It 
IS true, that what is settled bj custom, though it be not good, 
3 et at least it is fit , and those things a hich hav e long gone 
together, are as it were confederate a ithin themseh es , whei e- 
as new things piece not so well, but though thev help by 
their utilit 3 , } et the 3 trouble b 3 their inconforniit 3 Besides, 
the} aie like strangeia, moie admired and less favouied 
All this is true, if time stood still , a Inch contrariwise moveth 
20 so louiid, that a froward retention of custom is as turbulent 
a thing as an innovation , and they that leverence too much 
old times, are but a scorn to the iiea It were good there- 
fore that men in their innovations would follow the example 
of time itself , a hich indeed innov'ateth greatl} , but quietlv , 
and by degrees scarce to be perceiv ed For othera iso, vvhat- 
soever is new is unlooked for, and ever it mends some, and 
pairs others , and he that is holpen takes it for a fortime, 
and thanks the time , and he that is hurt, for a wrong, and 
imputeth it to the author It is good also not to tiy expen- 
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inents 411 states, except the necessity he urgent, or the utility 30 
evident; and well to heware that it h e the reformation that 
^ diaveth on the change, and iiot«the that 

wretendeth the refonn ation And lastly, that the noveltj, 
though it be not rejected, j et be held for a suspect , and, as 
the Scripture saith, that ice male a stand ‘upon the ancient 
veay^ and then looL about us, and discover what is the straig it 
' and nght way, and so to wall in it 

" ^ t)F3lS 

XXV OF DISPATCH 

r 

Atfected dispatch is one of the most dangerous things to 
business that can be It ^is like that which the ph j sicians 
call predigeshon, or ha8t> digestion , which is sure to fill 
the body full of crudities and secret seeds of diseases 
Therefore mpam ire p ot Jltting^ 

but hy t^ie ftflT ance ment of the bu siness And ns in races 
itls not the^large stride or high lift that makes the speed , 
so in husmess, the keeping dose to the matter, and not 
' talung of it too much at once, procureth dispatch It is the 
^ cam of some onlj to come otf speedily for the time , or to 10 
contnve some false periods of busmess, because they maj’ 

, ' stem men of dispatch But it is one thing to abbrei late 
bj contracting, another by cutting off And business so 
handled at several sittings or meetings goeth commonlj bac 
ward and forward m an unsteadj manner I knew a wise 
nian that had it for a bj-word, when he saw men hasten to a 
conclusion, Stay a'lutle, that we ‘may male an end the soon^ 

On the other side, true dispatch is a nch thing or 
time' 18 the measure of business, as monej’’ is of wares , an 
huBiness is bought at a dear hand where there is 
, -^di^tch The Spartans and Spaniards have been 
^ to be of smdl dispatch , 3Ii renqa la miierte de Spagiia , e 
my death come from Spam , fo’ •tim it will be sure to e ong 
in commit ^ 
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Give good healing to tlioie that gi'c the firat iiiformatioii 
111 husiness , and ratlicr direct them in the bogiiniing, tlian 
interrupt them in the coiitmnaiice of their spcechea , for he 
that IS put out of Ins ovii onlcr will go forwaixl and back- 
waid, and bo more tedious while he waits upon his nicmorj, 
30 than he could ha^e been if he liad gone on iii his own course 
But sometimes it is seen that the moderator is more trouble 
some than the actoi 

Iterations are canimoiil} loss of time But there is no 
such gam of time ns to iterate often the state of the question , 
foi It chnseth awaj ninnj a fnxolous speech ns it is coiiinig 
foith Long and cunous speeches are as fit foi disjiatch, as 
a robe oi mantle w ith a long tram is fora race Prefaces and 
])assages, and cxcusations, and other speeches of reference to 
the person, are great wastes of time , and though thtj seem 
40 to proceed of modcstj, thoj aie bmxer} Yet beware of 
being too material when there is aiij impediment or 
obstruction in men’s wills, foi pie occupation of mind 
eier rcquireth preface of speech, like a fomentation to 
make the unguent entei 

Above all things, oi^ei, and distribution, and singling out 
of parts, IS the life of dispatch , so as the distnbution be not 
too subtle For he that doth not div ide will nov er enter w ell 
into business, and he that dividetli too much will nevei 
come out of it cleail^ To choose time is to save time , and 
an unseasonable motion is but beating the an Tliere be 
60 three parts of business , the preparation, the debate or 
examination, and the perfection 'tVlicrcof, if jou look for 
dispatch, let the middle only be the w ork of manj , and the 
first and last the w ork of few The proceeding upon some' 
what conceived in vviitiiig dotli foi the most part facilitate 
dispatdi for though it should be whollj’ rejected, yet that 
negative is more pregnant of direction than an indefinite , aa 
ashes are more generative than dust 
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' xxvt OF sEn^iiNO ise 

iTliath. been <uj 0]nnion that the rrcuJi aic than thc^ 
Baein, and the Sjmnards aeem ■nisei than thc\ arc Hut 
ottsoevei if be hctvrcett nationx, tci-tamlj it is so betn ecu 
roan and man. For as the Apostic Kiith o{ godliness, t/amii/ 

« ihoit of porUtness, but tlenj/inti the potcar thereof, so 
®rtaml} there are in jioiiit of wisdom and tmfiicitnty, 
t rot do nothing or little vei^ solemnly ^ngm eomtn nu<jas 
t is a ridiculous thing and fit for a satiic to persons of 
jnd^ietifc, to see what shifts tlicsc formalists haie, and 
jnat prospcctii es to make niperjtcics to seem bodj that bath 10 
' epth and hulk Some are so close and lesencd, as thej 
■Will Hot shew their wares but bj a dark light , and seem 
always to ketphatk soniewliat, and when thej know within 
thcmseli es they speak of that they do not well know, would 
• •'®^crthelcs8 seem to others to know of that winch thej may 
Hot well speah Some help themBchcs wnth countenance 
and gesture, and arc ■wise by signs , as Cicero saith of Piso, 
that when he answered him, he fetched one of liis brow s up 
to his forehead, and bent the otlicr dow n to his chin , 

' . ilefpondetf atfero ad frontem suhlato, altcro ad mcnttim 20 
depruso miperctlto, drudchtateni tibi non placere Some think 
to hear it by speaking a great word, and being peremptory , 
and go on, and take by admittance tliat winch they cannot 
make good Some, whatsoever is beyond their reach, will 
seem to despise or make light of it as impertinent or curious , 

T and BO would have their ignorance seem judgment Some 
are never without a difference, and commonly bj amiismg 
men with a subtil , blanch the matter , of whom A Gclhus 
saith, H omtnem dehrum, gui verhorum rntnutits rerum, frangit 
Vmdera [,1 person who bg verbal siiUtlUcs breals up the 30 
noesof matter ] Of which kind also Plato, in lus Protagoras, 
bruigcth m Prodicus m scorn, and roaketh him make a 
speech that consisteth of distinctions from the beginning to 
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the end GenenH\, such men m nil dihhcnvttons find ei«e 
to be of the negnti\ e '•ide, ind affect a credit to object and 
foretell difiSculties , for when propositions are denied, there 
IS an end of them , but if tUe\ be allow ed, it rcqiiircth a new 
work , winch false point of wimIoui is the bane of business. 
To conclude, there is no deciMng inerchaiit, or inward 
40 beggai, hath so maiij tncks to uphold the credit of their 
wealtli, os these eniptj |>ersoiis Ime to maintain the credit 
of their suSicieiicj Seeming arise men maj make shift to 
get opinion , but let no man choose them for cmploj ment , 
for certainh a on were better take for busuiess a ninii some- 
what absurd than oaer-formnl 


XXYIL OP FfilENDSHlP 

It had been hard for him that spake it to haao pnt more 
truth and untruth together m few words, than in that 
^cch, ir^wo-ier i. dcltgAhJ m sohtude m eithtr a rild 
I ^ ®ost true that a natural and secret 

latred and aaersation towanls society in anj man, hath 
somewhat of the saa-ige beast , hut it is most niitrue that it 
, should have anj character at all of the diaine nature, 
excep It proceed, not out of a pleasure in solitude, hut out 
o a ore and desire to sequester a man’s self for a higher 
TOnvemtion such as is found to haae been falsely and 
eign y m some of tbe heathens , as Epimcmdes tlie 
n lan, iima the Eoman, Empedocles the Sicibon, and 
po imras of Trana and truly and really in dn ers of the 
ancient hermits and holr fathers of the chui-ch. But little 
10 men percen e what solitude is, and how far it extendeth 
Tor a crowd is not company , and faces are but a galleiy of 
pic an talk but a tmklmg cimbal, where there is no 
10T& The Latin adage meeteth with it a little J/aono 

ont'" ’ [-‘ Sreat atj, i. o great sohtude,] 

ecaiise m i great town friends are scattered , so that there 
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w not that fellowship, for the most part, which is in less 
neiglihourhoods But we may go furthei, and athnn most 
truly that it is a mere and miserable solitude to want tiue 
friends , without which the world is but a wuldemess , and 
e\en m this sense also of solitude, whosoc\er m the frame of 
his nature and affections is unfit for fiiendship, he taketh it 
of the beast, and not from humamty 
A principal fruit of friendship is the ease and discharge of 
the fulness and swellings of the heart, which passions of all 
kinds do cause and induce "We know diseases of stoppings 30 
and suffocations aie the most dangerous in the body , and it 
is not much otherwise m the mind , 5 on may take sarza to 
open the hver, steel to open the spleen, flower of sulphur 
for the lungs, castoreum for the brain, but no receipt 
,openeth the. heart, but a true fnend, to uliom jou may 
impart gnefs, joys, fears, hopes, suspicions, counsels, and 
whatsoever lieth upon the heart to oppress it, in a kind of 
civil shnft or confession 

It IB a strange thing to observe how high a rate gicat 
kmgs and mbnarchs do set upon this fruit of friendship 4( 
whereof we speak so great, as they purdiase it many times 
at the hazard of their own safety and greatness For princes, 
in regard of the distance of then f 01 tune from that of then 
subjects and servants, cannot gather this fruit, except (to 
make themselves capable theieof) thej raise some persons 
to be as it were companions and almost eijuals to themselves, 
"ahich many times sorteth to mconvenience The modem 
languages give unto such persons the name of firtouiitca, or 
privadoes, as if it were matter of grace, or comersation 
But the Boman name attaineth the true use and cause 50 
thereof, naming "them Partusipes curantm, [Sfiarers of their 
care*,] for it is that which tieth the knot And we see 
plainly that this hath been done, not by weak and passionate 
princes only, but by the wisest and most politic that ever 
reigned, \i ho have oftentimes joined to themsehes some of 
their servants , whom both themseli cs hai e called fnen s, 
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and nlIo^^cd others hki^\isc to t.ill them in the sanieimnncr, 
using the word which is iccci\cri between pn\afe men 
L Sj lln, wlien he commanded Dome, raised Pompej (after 
CO sumaincd the Great) to that height, that Pompee i annted 
himself for Sj Ill’s o\er-nntcli loi when he had earned 
the consulship for a fnend of liis, ag-nast the pursuit of 
S 3 11a, and that S\ 11a did n little resent thereat, and began 
to speak gieat, Pompo^ turned upon him again, and in effect 
hade him he quiet , for that more men adored the tun ruing 
than the tun tctting With Julius Coisar, Peciiuus Brutus 
had obtained that interest, as he set him dowui in bis testa- 
ment foi heir in remainder after liis nephew And this was 
the man that had pow or w itli him to draw' him forth to his 
70 death For when Oiesar would have discharged the senate, 
111 regaid of some ill presages, and specially a dream of 
Calpumia , this man lifted him gently by the arm out of 
his chair, telling him ho hoped ho would not dismiss the 
senate till Ins wife had dreamt a better dicain And it 
seemeth his faaour was so great, as Antonins, in a lettci 
which ho recited terbatim in one of Cicero's Philippics, called 
him tenejica, icitch, as if he had enchanted Cmsar Augustus 
raised Agnppa (though of mean birth) to that height, ns 
when he consulted with Mmeeuos about the marriage of his 
80 daughter Julia, Mmccuas took the libertj to tell him, that he 
miut either marrg hu daughter to Agnppa, or tale avxtg hit 
life there teat no third wag, he had made him to great With 
Tibenua Ctesar, Sejauus had ascended to that height, as they 
two were termed and reckoned as a pair of friends Tibcnus 
in a letter to him saith, haiopro amicitia nottra non occultavi, 
[mi connderation of our fnendthip I haie not hidden these 
tMngsfrom you ,] and the whole senate dedicated an altar to 
nendship, as to a goddess, in respect of the great dearness 
of fnendship between them two The like or more was 
90 between Septimius Severus and- Plan tianus For ho forced 
^ marry the daughter of Plautianus , and 
u o en maintain Plautiaiius in doing affronts to his 
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w)n , anti did Mnte alw in a letter to the senate, these 
wttifls llmf the mnn fo wZi, as I wish he may oter-hie me 
Isoiv if these princes had lieen as a Trajan or a Marcus 
Aurelius, a man might ha\e thought tliat this had proceeded 
of an abundant goodness of nature , but being men so wise, 
of such strength and soventj of mind, and so extreme lovers 
of themsoUes, as all these 'acie, it proveth most plainly that 
tliei found their own felicity (though as great as e^er hap- 100 
ppDcd to mortal men) but as an half piece, except thej 
inoiight liai c a friend to make it entn-c , and 3 et, which is 
more, thej ■were pnncca that had wives, sons, nephews , and 
yet all thaso could not Siipplj the comfort of fitcndship ^ 

, It IB not to be forgotten what Comineus obserieth of Ins 
first master, Duke Charles the Hartlj’, nainelj, that he 
■a ould communicate hia secrets 'nilh none, and least of all, 
those sou eta which troubled him most Whereupon he 
gocth on and raith that tomnls his latter time that eh*w<<s 
dnf tm/Htir and « little jwrish his vndentandinff Snrcl3 no 
fbmincus niought have made the same judgment also, if it 
liad pleased him, of his second roaster, Louis the Elcicnth, 
''hose closeness SI *is indeed Ins tomeiitor Tlie parable of 
Pj thagoras n dark, but true , Cor nc rdito , Eat not the heart 
Cvrtainljjif a man svonld gisc it a hard phrisc, those tint 
'"ant fnciuls to ojwu thcmscUcs unto arc cnnnilials of their 
nnn hearts But oiie thing is most admimble (wheresMth I 
"lU eonelttdc this first fruit of fncndship), sshich is thst 
this eonimunicnting of a man's self tohi<- fnend works two 
vontru3 eflists , for it mloubleth jovs and cuttilh gntf- 11 l£u 
halfsi. Foi there -i', no mail lint nnjnrleth Ins jojs to hn 
friend, juveth the more • and no nnn that imjsirlith 
lu« cnefp t{> lus fnend, but he gnexeth ihe les-< So tint it 
's in tnilh of oji^rttlon upon a man’s m nd, of hke \ "rtue es 
tin* alehj'iniv.t* n«c loattnbi.te to their f tfu" for nisti s ivvlv 
that it worketh nil ceoirur' effietr but stilt le the in«.»l ni <1 
Is-nedl of inture. !>nt \£t witho'it J riv>i }* in a d of *1 
mist*, tlv's'enammsfesr nnasre of thi*’ *11 tl e * mlii arj 
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of uafuic Foi in IkmIic^, union Rlrongthcnctli and olieriRhntli 
no am natiiml act ton , and on llic other aide ucakcncrti and 
diillctli an} iinleut iniproaaion and oicn ao it h of Tniiid<i. 

riic aecond fiiiit of friendship la healthful and soacrcign 
foi the niiflcrstaiidiiig, as the first is for the affections Foi 
friendship inaketh indeed a fair da} in the nfiectiona, from 
storm and tempests , but it niaketh dn\ light in the nnder- 
st indiiig, out of dai kiicss and confusion of thougliLs. Neither 
IS this to bo understood onlj of faithful coniiscl, uhicli a man 
rcceneth fiom his fnend, but befoie joii come to that, 
certain it is that uhoiocaei hath Ins mind fraught aiith 
140 man} thoughts, his u its and tinderstanding do clanf} and 
break up, m the oinniunicating and discoursing "nitli 
anothei he tosseth Ins thoughts more casil} , he roar- 
shallcth them more oideily, lie scetb how the} look, when 
the} are turned into words finall}, he waxeth wiser than 
hnnself , and that more b} an lionFs discourse than b} a 
da>-’8 inoditation It was avell said b} Tliemistocles to the 
King of Persia, That speech iro< like cloth of Arra'i, opened and 
put abioad, teherebp the imaqcrp doth appear in figure, 
U! tereas in thoughts they be hut ai in packs Neither is tins 
50 second fruit of friendship, in opening the understanding, 
restrained onl} to sueb fneiids as are able to gno a man 
counsel, (they indeed are best,) but eien -witliont that, a 
man eameth of himself, and bnngetli Ins ow n thoughts to 
ig it, and wliettctb Ins a\its as against a stone, wbicb itself 
cuta not In a wonl, a man weie better relate himself to a 

s ua or picture, than to siiffei his thoughts to pass in 
smother 


+i + second fruit of fiaendship complete, 

ion ° 'f*" lieth more open and fallcth within 

^ gar o serration , which is faithful counsel from a fiicnd 
Heraclitus saith well in one of his enigmas, Drg light is ever 
1 C Mi And ceiiain it is, that the light that a man re- 
ive 1 } counsel from another, is drier and puier than that 
which cometh fiom his own undoratanding and judgment , 
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.•whicli 18 evh infused and drenclied m Ins affections and 
enstoma So as tlieie is as much difference between the 
counsel that a friend gi\ eth, and that a man giveth himself, 
as there is between the counsel of a fnend and of a flatterer 
For there is no such flatterer as is a man’s self , and there is 
no such remedj against flattery of a man’s self as the liberty 170 
of a fnend Counsel is of two sorts, the one concerning 
manners, the other concerning business For the first, the 
best preservatne to keep the mind m health is the faithful 
admonition of a fnend The calling of a man’s self to a strict 
account is a medicine, sometime, too piercing and corrosive 
Beading 'good hooks of morality is a little flat and dead 
Observing onr faults m others is sometuiies unproper for 
out case. But the best receipt (best, I say, to work, and 
best to take) is the admonition of a fnend It is a strange 
thing to behold what gross errors and ea.treme absurdities 180 
many (especially of the gi eater sort) do commit, for want of 
a fnend to tell them of them , to the great damage both of 
their fame and fortune for, as St James saitli, they are as 
men, that loot tometimes into a glats, and presently forget their 
' own shape and favour As for business, a man may think, 
if he will, that two eves see no more than one , or that a 
gamester secth alwa) s more than a looker-on , or that a man 
in anger is as wise as he that hath said ovei the four and 
twenti letters, or that a musket maj he shot off as well 
upon the arm as upon a rest , and such other fond and high 190 
paginations, to think livm<5clf all m all But when all is 
done, the help of good counsel w that uhich settetli business 
i ^i^'ght And if an% man think that he will take counsel, 

- 'f* ®ball he hj pieces , asking counsel in one business of 

, one man, and in another business of another man , it is well, 

Wat ffi to say, belter perhaps than if he asked none at all ,) 
mil he runneth two dangers ; one, that he shall not be fa'th- 
Iull 3 connseUed , for it is a rare thing, except it be from a 
perfect and entire fnend, to have counsel gp en, but such as 
shall be bowed and crooked to some ends which he hath that 200 
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gnotli jt Tlie otlici, tlwt lie Miall ha^c counsel gnen, 
Imi tful and unsafe, i tliougli -witli good meaning,) and mixtsl 
paitK of nnscliicf and paitlj of lenicdA , o\eii ns if joii 
M ould call a jiln sician that is thought good foi the cui'e of 
the disease > ou coniphm of, but is unacquainted mth j our 
bodj , and thcrefoie maj put joii in uaj* foi a pieseiit cure, 
but o\ ei throwetli jour health in some othci kind, and so 
cure the tlisease and kill the patient But a fnend that is 
uholh acquainted -aitli a man’s estate will bcwnie, bj fur- 
“10 thenng anj present business, how he dasheth upon other 
incoin eniencc And therefore lest not upon scatteicd coun- 
sels , the\ will rather distract and mislead, than settle and 
direct 

After these tuo noble fruits of friendship, (peace in the 
aflLctioiis, and support of the judgment,) follouctli the 
last fruit , M hich is like the pomegranate, full of mam 
kernels, I mean aid and licaiing a pait in all actions and 
occasions Here the best uaj to represent to life the mani- 
fold use of fncndslnp, is to cast and see lion manj things 
i20 there are 'nhich a man iniinot do hmisclf , and then it vill 
apjiear that it was a nivaiaiig sjiccch of the ancients, to saj, 
that n fnend m another himnlf, foi that a friend is far more 
than himself Men hnae their tunc, and die mam times in 
desire of somethings uhioli thu principally take to lieart , 
the boston mg of a child, the fimahuig of a work, or the like 
f a man haac a true friend, he may lest almost secure that 
t le care of those things will contiiiiic after him that a 
man hath, as it wire, two lues in his desires A!^iaii hath a 
Ijxiy. and that 1io.lj is confined to a jilacc , but where fnend- 
ili) '■hip IS, all ofiius of life are ns it were granted to him and 

tiNdepma For he maa eaen re them hy Ins friend Bow 

mana things tire there vhirh a man cannot, aaitli ana fare or 
's-ine int-s s,aa oi clo himself? A man ran fcarce allcgt his 
m. Mts anil, tno.h .ta, much lr,s , xtol them , a man can- 

V ""n’J't-'ta orbtg, anda iininbrrof 

“ ‘ ^ tilings an. grirtfiil iii a friend's 
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-month, "nliich aic blushing in a man’s onn So again, a 
man’s person bath many proper relations wbicb lie cannot 
put ofll ' A man cannot speak to Ins son but as a father , to 
his ■^ife but as a husband , to his enemy but upon terms 240 
■whereas a teend may speak as the case requires, and not as 
it sorteth mth the person But to enumerate these things 
were endless , 1 have given the mle, ■where a roan cannot 
fitly play his own part , if he have not a friend, he ma> quit 
the stage. 


3 XXVin. OF EXPENSE 

PictiES are for spending, and spending for honour and good 
actions Therefore extraordinary e'xpense must be limited 
- hy the worth of the occasion , for voluntarj undoing may be 
iw well for a man’s country as for tbe kingdom of beaveii 
But ordinary expense ought to be limited bj a roan’s estate , 
and governed with sncli regard, as it be witlnn his compass , 
and riot subject to deceit and abuse of sen ants , and owlercd 
to the best show, that the bills may be less than tbe estima- 
tion abroad Certainly, if a man ■will keep but of even band. 

Ins ordinary exjienses ought to be but to the half of his Ih 
■*weipt8 , and if he think to ■wax rich, but to the third par t 
It is no baseness for the greatest to descend and look into 
thar o-wn estate. Some forbear it, not upon negligence alone, 
hut douhtmg to bring themselves into melanclioh , in respect 
thej shall find it broken But wounds cannot be curwl 
' "’ithout searclung He that cannot look into liis own estate 
nt all, imd need both choose well those whom he employeth, 
nnd change them often , for new are more timorous and Jess 
subtla He that can look into Ins estate but seldom, it ^ 

T belio\ cth him to turn all to certainties A man had need, if 
he lie plentiful in some kind of expense, to be as s-iving again 
in some othei As if be be jilentiful in diet, to be saving in 
apparel , if be be plentiful m tbe liall, to be iaring m the 
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Tiir ni>0(!cli of TlitmiHo' 1 - 1 tin- Athriiiiii, «lii h ''■» > litttcli 
(\ nml niTo;;.iiit in t<i(.iiif; )u> lutiili tn iiiiiiti If, {mi Ik ii 
V "^^^o mill «ihO oliii r\ itnni nml iviisim, n|i)i||p>l nl ItiKi- 
to others Di nn J if n ft xsl to tom h n liitr, ho Mini, Hf o'- hi 
nnt JidiUf, hut vtt /< (jhM malf n rn'tlt h-i-n <i tjmi' oi/- 
Tliise wowl-i (ImljKii i httlo with n imtHihnr) iim i-xf<rv^-« 
two ilinciiiij' ihilititvi in thi-M- tint ilovl in hiwiin -.t of « •<tif t- 
Foi if a true mm(-> lii- tnhm of tutinicIlorH mitl Rtatitniioii, 
tline nnj bo foiiinl (though iiTvh) tho^e 11111011 can makoa 
10 snnll Ktati- git it, luul lot cinnot IkIiIIp n-i on thf othi r t<iih\ 
thtre i\ ill bo foiinil a gixit ninni tint cm fuhlh- 1 cm ciinning- 
h bnt itl ire so fnr fnmi lit mg able It' nnkc a small slate 
gloat, ns thuii gift lioth tlin olhi 1 w,ii , (o bring a great anti 
floiiiisliing cstito to linn nml ilcoij jVml, certiiiih, 
those dcgoneiito nits and shifts, whorelo niniii connscHors 
and goiemoi-s gun both fiiour with tlioir misters and esti- 
mation w ith tho 1 nigar, dcsei i c no bettor iiaino than tuldling , 
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being things rather pleasing for the time, and graceful to 
themselves onl}’, than tending to the -weal and adiancemenl 
of the state -nhich they serve There aie also (no doubt) 20 
counsellors and governors which may be held suflBcient negoHu 
‘pares, able to manage affairs, and to keep them from preci- 
pices and mamfest inconveniences, which nevertheless are 
far from the abibty to raise and amplify an estate in ponei, 
means, and fortune But be the workmen v\ hat they may 
be, let ns speak of the work , that is, the true 'greatness of 
kingdoms md estates, and the means thereof An argument 
fit for great and mighty princes to have in then hand , to 
the end that neither by over-measnnng then forces, they leese 
themselves in vain enterprises , nor on the othei side, by 30 
undervaluing them, they descend to feaiful and pusillanimous 
counsela 

Tlie greatness of an estate, in bulk and territory, doth fall 
under measuie , and the greatness of finances and revenue 
doth fall under computation Tiie population may appear by 
musters , and the number and greatness of cities and ton ns 
by cards and maps But yet there is not anj thing amongst 
civil affairs more subject to error, than the right valuation 
and true judgment concerning the power and forces of an 
estate The kingdom of heav en is compared, not to any great 40 
kernel oi nut, but to a giam of mustard seed , which is one 
of the least grains, but hath in it a property and spirit hastily 
to get lip and spicad So are there states gieat in terntorj , 
and vet not apt to enlarge or command , and some that have 
but a small dimension of stem, and yet apt to be the founda- 
tions of gicat monarchies 

Walled tow ns, stored arsenals and armouries, goodly races 
of horse, chariots of war, elephants, ordnance, artillcrj, and 
the like , all this is but a sheep in a lion's skin, except the 
breed and disposition of the people be stout and warlike 50 
Nov, numbei (itself) in armies iinporteth not much, where 
the people is of weak courage , for (ns Virgil saith) It never 
trot hlc^ a icolf fiov many the sheep he The army of the 
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Persians in the plains of Arhela ■was sncli a vast sea of peo 
pie, as it (lid somewhat astonish the commandei's in Alex- 
ander's army , ■who came to him thcrefoie, and ■wished him 
to set upon them b> night , but he answered, He teotild not 
pilfer the victory And the defeat ■was easy When Tigranes 
the Armenian, being encamped upon a lull ■with four hundred 
60 thousand men, discoieied the arm} of the Bomans, being not 
abo\e fourteen thousand, marching towards him, he made 
himself meir} ■with it and and, Yonder men are too many for 
an ambaesage and too few for a fight But, before the sun set, 
he found them enow to give him the chase ■with luiimte 
slaughter Many are the examples of the great odds between 
number and courage so that a man may truly mahe a judge- 
ment, that the principal point of greatness in any state is to 
have a race of militarj men Neither is money the smews 
of war (as it is tiivially said), where the sinews of men’s arms, 

70 in base and effeminate people, are failing For Solon said 
well to Creesus (when in ostentation he shewed him liis gold), 
ftir, tf any other come that hath better iron than yon, he mil be 
master of all this gold Therefore let any prince or state 
think soberli of his forces, except his militia of natives be of 
good and valiant soldiers And let princes, on the other side, 
that haie subjects of martial disposition, know their own 
strength , unless they be otherwise wanting unto themselves ' 
As for mercenary forces (which is the help m this case), all 
examples show that whatsoever estate or pnnee doth rest 
80 upon them, he may spread his feathers for a time, but he mil 
mew them soon after 

The blessing of Judah and Iss'(char will neier meet , that 
the same people or nation should be both the lion's whelp and 
the ass between burthens neither mil it be, that a people over- 
laid with taxes should ever become valiant and martial It 
IS tnie that taxes levied by consent of the estate do abate men’s 
courage less as it hath been seen notably in the excises of 
the Low Countries , and, in some degiec, in the subsidies of 
England For } ou must note that we speak now of the hcai-t 
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and not of tliD pvirse So tb.it altbougli the same tnbuto and 90 
tax, bud by consent or by imposing, be all one to the purse, 
jet it norks diversclj uiwn the courage So that \ou may 
conclude, that no people oier-charged mth tribute u Jit for 
empire 

Let states that aim at greatness, take heed hon then 
iiobihtj and gentlemen do multiply too fast Foi that niakcth 
the common subject grou to bo a peasant and b.asc snam, 
drh en out of heart, and m cifcct but the gentlemen’s labourer 
E\en as you maj see in coppice woods, if yon Icaie youi 
staddles too tinck, j’ou shall iieicr have clean underwood, but 100 
slirubs and bushes So in countries, if the gentlemen bo too 
mauj, the commons will be base , and jou vnll bring it to 
that, that not the hundredth poll w ill be fit for an helmet , 
especiallj ns to the infantry, which is the nerve of an army , 
and so there will be great population and little strength. 

This which I speak of hath been no whore better seen than 
bj comparing of England and Franco , whereof England, 
though far less in territory and population, hath been 
(nci crthcless) an over-match , in regard the middle people 
of England make good soldiers, which the peasants of Fiance 110 
do not And herein the device of King Henry the Sei enth 
(whereof I have spoken largely m the history of his life) was 
profound and admirable, in making farms and houses of 
husbandry of a standard , that is, maintained w ith such a 
proportion of land unto them, as may breed a subject to live 
in comenient plenty and no servile condition , and to keep 
the plough in the hands of the owners, and not mere hire- 
lings And thus indeed you shall attain to Virgil’s chameter 
which he gives to ancient Italy 

Terra potens armis atque ubere glebte 120 

[A tandpoicerful in arms, and mth a fertile soil ] Neither la 
that state (which, for any tlung I know, is almost pecuhar to 
England, and hardly to be found any where else, except it be 
peihaps in Poland) to be passed over , I mean the state of 
free servants and attendants upon noblemen and gentlemen , 
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whicli lie no wajs iiifenor unto the jcomanrj for aims 
And tlierefoie, out of all question, tlie splcndoui and mag- 
nificence and great retinues and liospitalitj of noblemen and 
gentlemen, received into custom, doth much conduce unto 
130 martial greatness 'Whereas, contrariwise, the close and 
reserved hi ing of noblemen and gentlemen causeth a pciiut^ 
of militaij forces 

Bj all means it is to be procured, that the tiaink of Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s tree of monarch} be great enough to bear the 
branches and the boughs , that is, that the natural subjects 
of the cronn or state bear a sufficient propoitioii to the 
stranger subjects that the} goiem Tlierefore all states 
that are liberal of naturalization toirnrds strangers aie fit 
for empire For to think that an handful of people can, 
140 with the greatest courage and polio} in the uorld, embrace 
too large extent of dominion, it ma} hold foi a time, but it 
will fail suddenly The Spartans weie a nice people in point 
of naturalization, uhereb}, ulule the} kept their conijiass, 
the} stood firm, but when the} did spread, and their 
boughs u ere becomen too great for their stem, they became 
a windfall upon the sudden Nevei an} state uas in this 
point so open to receive strangers into their body as were 
the Eomans Therefore it sorted with them aceordingl} , 
for the} grew to the greate-jt monarch} Their manner was 
150 to grant naturnhzation (which they called jtts omtaCts 

of citizenfhjp^, and to grant it m the highest degree , tliat 
IS, not only JIM comm ercii, yw* mnnuhii,jttt hareditatts \ngJit 
of trading, nglit of marriage, right of inheritance} , but also 
JUS suffragn and jtu honorum \nght of xoting and right of 
holding offi.ee} And this not to singular persons alone, but 
likewise to whole f imilies , } ea to cities, and sometimes to 
nations Add to this their custom of plantation of colonies , 
whereby the Boman plant was remoi ed into the soil of other 
nations And putting both constitutions together, } on will 
160 say that it was not the Pomans that spread upon the world, 
but it was the w orld that spread upon the Bomnns , and that 
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was the sure waj of greatness I ha^e inni celled •lOiuetiines 
at Spain, how thej clasp and contain so large doninnons with 
BO few natural Spaniards , but sure the whole compass of 
Spam IS a ^el 3 great bodj of a tree , far aboie Rome and 
Sparta at the first And besides, though they hai o not li.id 
that, usage to liatuialuc liberallj, 3 'ct the^' base that which 
18 next to it , that is, to cniploj almost indifreientlj all 
nations in their niibtiaof ordinary f>oldici-s , jea, and some- 
times in their highest commands Nay it seemeth at tins 170 
instant they” are sensible of this want of natiics , as bj' the 
Pragmatical Sanction, now published, appearcth 

It IS certain, that sedentary and within*door arts, and 
debcatc manufactures (that require ratlicr the fingci than 
the arm}, hasc in their natuie a contrariety to a nnhtarj 
disposition And generally, all wailikc people aio a little 
idle, and love danger better than travail Ncithci must 
they' be too much broken of it, if they shall be pieseiwed in 
vigour Therefore it was great advantage m the ancient 
states of Sparta, Athens, Rome, and othci-s, that they had 180 
the use of slaves, which commonly did nd those niaiinf icturcs 
But that IS abolished, in greatest pait, by' the Clnistian law 
Tiiat which cometh nearest to it, is to leaie those arts chiefly 
to strangers (which for that purpose aie the moic cosily' to 
be received), and to contain the pnncipal bulk of the viilgai 
natives within those three kinds, — tillera of the groiuid , 
free servants , and handicraftsmen of strong and manly arts, 
as smiths, masons, carpenters, etc not leckoning professed 
soldiers 

But above all, for empire and greatness, it importeth most, 190 
that a nation do profess arms as their pnncipal honoui, 
study, and occupation For the things which we formerly 
have spoken of are but habditataons towards arms , and 
what IS habilitation without intention and act ? Romulus, 
after his death (as they repoit or feign), sent a present to the 
Romans, that above all they should intend arms , and then 
they should prove the greatest empire of the world The 
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fabric of the state of Sparta a\as wholly (though not 
wiselj) framed and composed to that scope and end The 
200 Persians and Macedonians had it foi a flash The Gauls, 
Germans, Goths, Saxons, Noimans, and others, had it for a 
time The Turks haie it at this dn\, though m great 
declination Of CSinstian Europe, Ihej that have it are, in 
effect, oiilj the Spaniards But it is so plain, that eieri/ man 
projiteth tn that he most tntendeth, that it needeth not to be 
stood ujion It IS enough to point at it, that no nation 
Mliich doth not diiectl} profess amis, maj look to haic 
greatness fall into their mouths. And on the other side, 
It IS a most certam oracle of time, that those states that 
210 continue long in that profession (ns the Homans and 
Turks pnucipall} hd\ e done) do ■« onders And those that 
Iia\e professed anus but for an age, haie notu ithstniiding 
commonly attained that greatness in that age uhich main- 
tained them long after, wlicii their profession and exercise of 
arms hath gronii to deca\ 

Incident to tins point is, foi a state to ha\o tho.se Ians or 
customs M Inch maj reach forth unto them just occasions (as 
may bo pretended) of war For there is that justice iiii 
punted in the nature of men, that the^ enter not njxm unra 
220 (whereof so many calamities do ensue} but upon some, at the 
least specious, grounds and qiiairels The Turk hath at 
hand, for cause of war, the propagation of Ins law or sett , a 
quarrel that he nnj alwaj s command The Romans, though 
thej esteemed the extending the liiiiits of their empire to Ik 
great honour to their generals when it was done, jtt thej 
ne\ or rested upon that alone to begin a w ar F irst then, fore, 
let nations that pretend to greatness l^a^e this , that thej Ih. 
sensible of wrongs, either niwu borderers, merchants, or 
pobtic ministers , and that thea sit not too long upon a jiro- 
230 a ocation. Secondlj , let them be prest and rcailv to gn e aids 
and succours to their confederates , os it eier was with the 
Romans , iiisomudi, as if the confederates had leagues deftn- 
£ive with divcre other states^ and^, upon im-ision offcml, did 
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implore their aids sevcinlly, jet the Rouiniis Mould c\ei be 
the foieniiwt, .iiid leaie it to none other to have the Iiououi 
Ab for theMareMhichMcreaiicienth made on the behalf of a 
kmd of Jiaiti, or tacit coiiforniitj of estate, I do not sec how 
they may be w ell justified ns w hen the llonmuR made a wni 
foi tlio liber t\ of Gr.ccia , or when the Lacedteinoniatis aiul 
Athcinnnsniado w.us to set up m pull down democracies and 240 
nligarclijcs , or when avars weie made ba foreigners, undti 
the pretence of justice oi piottttion, to dcbaci the snbjtcts 
of otbirs fiom ta lannj and opjtns^ion and the like Let it 
Bufilcc, that no estate capcct to lie great, thatisnotnwiikc 
upon anv just occasion of arming 

Ko boila can bo bealtbful aaitbout e\en we, neither natural 
boda noi jmbtic , and cerlainla to a kingdom or estate, a 
just and bououiable wai is the time i xeuice A ciail war 
indeed is like the beat of a fcaci , but a foreign aaar is like 
the bell of oxcrasc and seiactb to kecji the IkwU in bealtb , 2"0 
for in a ttlotliful peace, Wtb eourigts aaill ctremunte and 
manners eorrnpt Hut bowsoeaer il be for happiness aaitb- 
out all question, foi greatness it nuketh, l<> he still foi the 
most pait in arms; and the Ktreiigth of tin aetenvn anna, 
tliougb if be ,i chargeabie b«-.ines-s, alavaa s on foot, is that 
winch commonta giactb the haa, oral least the iipiitntioii, 
amongst all nenrhlwm siatis. , aanria aaell Is'sieii in 
wlueh bitli had, in one jnii <*i othei, a aetinn anna almost 
etmlnmnllj, now by the spice a»f iix sioie at'ars 
To lie master of the sim is an abndgimnt i>f a nnnuriha £i,i') 
Cna m, writing to Attieus of romjiea Ins jiiejcarotm i urai ist 
t'lssai, (With, Aij « /»i'w 1\ i/v I f , ; 

j stiff crim, ijf"i / I'lfifc, r -f/i , [f/*’ j’-A-v of" 

/V-yirV 1 * hit' *i if of Til' H' t/wit i'|‘ ca 
/,} }) j'Ao r'lMK t>, ifg tfi i It and, w itb*<ut donl t rnmjtr j 
bal tiix-dirtil Cs'-ar, if »p<n a dn ciiirdin a' In bad in* lac 
that aea\ \\« iiii* {*« ,.nsr cfii ts of lataUi ba j-i-a 1 h" 
Untie of Acimiu deiiiK'l tba etapitv of tin wtHl, Hr 
Uattb <»f lAjnnto im-sli-l tb* gna*W’«s k Theta 
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270 be man} examples where sea-fights ha%e been final to the 
■nar, but this is when pnnccs or states haae set up their 
rest upon the battles But thus much is certain, that he that 
commands the sea is at gicat libertj, and maj take as much 
and as little of the war as he will Whereas those that be 
strongest bj land are many times neieitheless in great, 
straits Surcl}, at this daj, with us of Euiope, the aaiitage 
of strength at sea (which is one of the principal dowries of 
this kingdom of Great Britain) is great , both because most 
of the kingdoms of Europe arc not mcrel} inland, but girt 
2^0 w itli the sea most part of their compass , and because the 
wealth of both Indies seems in gicat part but an accessaiy 
to the comm ind of the seas 

The wars of latter ages seem to be made in the dark, in 
respect of the gloiy and honour a\hich reflected upon men 
from the wars in ancient time Thcic be now, for martial 
encouragement, some degt CCS and owlci-s of cbivnliy , which 
iiercrthclcss arc conferred pronnscuousl} upon soldiers and 
no soldiers , and some rcraorabrancc perliaps upon the scut 
chenn , and some hospitals for maimed soldiers , and such 
290 like things But in anuent times, the trophies erected upon 
the place of the victor} , the funeral laudatives and monu- 
ments for those that died in the wars, the crowns and 
garland® personal, the stale of Emperor, which the great 
kings of the avorld after borrow ed , the triumphs of the 
generals upon their return , the gruat doiiatu es and largesses 
upon the disbanding of the armies , w ere things able to 
inflame all men's courages. But nboie all, that of the 
tnnmpli, amongst the Roman®, aia-s not pageants or gander}, 
but one of tlit wasest and noblest institutions that e\er was 
W lor It contained three things , honour to the general , riches 
to the treasura out of the spoils, and donatiics to the arm} 
Rut that honour jicrhaps were not fit for monarchies except 
It In' in the person of the monarch hini«elf, or his sons , as it 
came to jn«s in the tmua of th<* Roman emperors, who did 
It ipriipriai tin. actual triumphs to thcnischcs and tlitir 
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sons, for such nars ns thoj did acliicrc in jierson , and left 
onh , foi M ars nchicv od hj subjects, some ti lumphal garments 
and ensigns to the general 

To conclude no niau can bj care fahnff (as the Senpture 
saitli) add a cubti to h« Mature, in this little model of a man’s 310 
bodv, but in the great frame of kingdoms and common- 
wealths, It IS in the power of pnnccs or estates to add ampli- 
tude and grc<ilness to then kingdoms , for bj introducing 
such ordinances, constitutions, and customs, as we have now 
touched, they may sow greatness to their postentj and suc- 
cession But these things arc commoiilj not obseiared, but 
left to take then chauce 


XXX. OF BEGIMENT OF HEALTH 

Theue is a wisdom in this bejond the rules of physic a 
man’s own observation, what he finds good of, and a hat he 
iiiids hurt of, is the best phj sic to preserv e health But it is 
a safer conclusion to saj , This agreeth «of mil ^nth me, there 
fore I mil not continue it , than this, I find no offence of the, 
therefore 1 may me it For strength of nature m voutli 
jiasseth over many excesses, which are owing a man till his 
age Discern of the coming on of v ears, and think not to do 
the same things still , for age wiU not h e defied Beware of 
sudden change in anj great point of diet, and if necessitj’ 10 
enforce it, fit the rest to it For it is a secret both in nature 
and state, that it is &ifer to diange roan> things than one 
Examine thj customs of diet, sleep, exercise, apparel, and 
the like , and trj , in any tiling thou shalt judge hurtful, to 
discontinue it by little and little , but so, as if thou dost find 
, anj luconvenieiico bv the change, thou come hack to it again 
foi it IS hard to distinguish that which is generally held good 
and wholesome, from that winch m good jiarticularly, and fit 
for thmc own bodj To be free-min de d and cheerfiilb ,dis- 
posecl at hours of meat and of sleep and of exercise .-i3.onextL-SO 
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XXXI OP SUSPICION 

SusMCioiiS amongst thoughts are hke hats amongst birds, 
they ever ilj bj tu ihght Certainlv they are to be repressed, 

01 at the least will guarded for thej cloud the mind , thej 
leese friends , and they check uith business, whereby busi- 
ness cannot go on curreiitlj and constautlj Tliej dispose 
kings to tyranny, husbands to ]ealousj, wise men to nie- 
solution and melancholy Tliey arc defects, not in the heait, 
but in the brain , £oi they take place ni the stoutest natures, 
as in the example of Henvj the Se\ enth of England There 
was not a more suspicious man, nor a nioie stout And lu 10 
Such a composition they do small hurt For commonly thei 
are not admitted, hut mth examination, whether they be 
likely or no But in fearful natures they gam gi ound too fast 

There, i s iiotlung makes a man suspect much, moie tha n t o 
know little , and therefore men should remedy suspicion by 
proounng to know’ nioie, and not to keep then suspicions in 
smother What wrould men haie? Do thei think those 
they employ and deal w ith arc samts ? Do they not think 
they will haietlieir own ends, and be truer to themsehes 
than to them ’ Therefore theic is no better way to moderate 20 
suspicious, than to account upon such suspicions as true, 
and yet to biadle them as false Foi so fai a uinn ought 
to make use of suspicions, as to provide, as if that should 
be true that he suspects, yet it may do bun no hui t Sus- 
picions that the mind of itself gathers aie but buTS'es , 
but suspicions that aie artificially nouiashcd, and imt into 
iiieiis heads In the tales a nd whis perings of others, jiaic 
gj ings Certainly, the hCat mean to deal the way in this 
same wood of suspicions, is frankly to communicate them witli 
the pai’tv that he suspects For thereby he shall be sure to fiO 
know more of the truth of them than he did before , and 
withal shall make that patty moic ciminispc-ct not to give 
fuiilioi cause of suspicion But this w ould not he done to 
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Jipplj Ins qne&t]OBs to tlie skill of the persons vrhom he 
asketh , for he sh^l grve them occasion to please themseKes 
in speaking, and himself shall continu'illy gather knowledge 30 
^But let his quesfapns not be troiihlesonmj^^ for that is fit for 
a poser And let lura be sure to lea\ e other men their turns 
to apeak. 27a}, if th ere be any that would reign and take 
u p all the time, let him find mean s to~t^e th^ aff,jmd to_ 

' others on . as musicians use to ^ with those that 
dance too long galliards If jou dissemble sometimes jour 
knowledge of that vou are thought to know, jou sliall be 
thought another time to know that j ou know not Speech 
■_ ™n*s sdf ought to be se ldom, and well chosen I knew 
one was wont to say in scorn, He rmiet needs be a mse man, he 40 
speals so rmeh of hxmself and there is but one ease whemn 
a man may commend himself with good grace , and that is in 
commendmg virtue in another, cspeciallj if it be such a 
virtue w hereunto himself pretendeth Speech of touch 
towards others should be spannglj used , for discourse 
ought to be as a field, without coming home to any man 
I knew two noblemen, of the west part of England, whereof 
the one was given to scofiT, but kept ever royal cheer in his 
house , the other would ask of those that had been at the 
other's table. Tell indy, vas there neicr a flout or dry blow 60 
given ? To which the guest would answer, Such and such, a 
thing passed The lord would say, I thought he would mar a 
good dinner Discretion of speech is more than eloonencc ., 
and to speak agreeably to him with whom we deal, is more 
than to ipcak in good words or in good order A good 
contmued speech, without a good speech of interlocution, 
shows slowness , and a good reply or second speech, without 
a good settled speech, showeth shallowness and weakness 
As we see in h eaj^j that those that arc_ w^kest m the 
contsey are yet nimblest m the turn . as it is betwiict the 60 
greyhound and the hare To use too many circumstances 
ere one coW to the matter, is wearisome , to use none at all, 

IS blunt. 
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meat as well as foi bread And of iico hkenisc cometh 
a I great increase, and it is a kind of meat Aboie all, 
there onglit to be brongbt store of bibcwt, oat-incal, flour, 
meal, and the like, in the beginning, till biead iiiaj be had 
Por boasts, ot birds, hike chietlj such as arc least subject to 
diseases, and mnltiply fastest , as sn me, goats, cocks, hens, 
turkejB, geese, house-doves, and the like The \icliial in 40 
plantations ought to be expended almost as in a besieged 
towii , that IS, ■nith ceitam allowance And let the mam 
part of the ground emploi cd to gaidcns oi com bo to a com- 
mon, stock, and to be laid in, and stoied up, and then dcln- 
eted out in piopoition, besnlea some spots of giound that any 
particular person ‘will manure foi his ow n prii ate Coiisulei 
likewise what commodities the soil wheie the plantation is 
doth naturally yield, that thej may some way help to defiaj 
the charge of the plantation, (so it be not, as was said, to the 
untimely prejudice of the m.un business,) as it hath faied SO 
with tobacco in Virginia Wood commonly ahoundeth hut 
too much, and therefore timber is fit to be one If tlieic be 
iron oie,'and stieams wheienpon to set the mills, non is a 
bravo commodity where wood aboundeth Making of bay- 
salt, if the climate be proper for it, ivould be put in expei- 
lence Growing silk likew ise, if any be, is a likely coniinod- 
itj Pitch and tar, where store of firs and pines aie, will 
not fail So drugs and sweet woods, where they aie, can- 
not hut yield great profit Soap-ashes likewise, and othei 
things that may be thougbt of But moil not too much undei CO 
ground, for the hope of mines is iciy uncertain, and nseth 
to make the planteia lazy in othei things For goi ernmen , 
let at he m the hands of one, assisted with some counsel , ana 
let them have commission to exercise martial law s, wi so e 
Imntation And aboi e all, lot men make that pi ofit of heing 
in the wilderness, as they base God always, and ns service, 
before their eyes Let not the government of the p an a 
depend upon too manv counsellors and uiiderta-eis in i 
country tint plauteth, but ujion a temperate number, 
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70 let those be rithei noblemen and gentlemen, than merchants , 
for tbej look e.\ ei to the picsent gam Let there be freedoms 

from custom, till the plantation be of strength , and not only 
fieedom fiom custom, but freedom to carry their commodities 
Mhere thej maj make their best of them, except there be 
some special cause of caution Cram not in people, bj send- 
ing too fast compinj after compaiij , but rather hearken 
hou thej uaste, and send supplies proportionably , but so as 
the number iini h\e u ell in the plantation, and not bj sur- 
chaige be m pemirj It hath been a great endangering to 
80 the health of some plantations, that they have built along the 
sea and rivers, in marish and unwholesome grounds. There- 
fore, though } ou begin there, to na oid carnage and other like 
discommodities,} et build still rather upwards from the streams 
than along It concerneth likewise the health of the planta- 
tion that they have good store of salt with them, that they may 
use It in then victuals nlien it shall be necessary If you 
plant M here sai ages are, do not only entertain them w ith tnfles 
and giiiglcs , but use them justly and graciously, with sufficient 
guard iiei ertheless , and do not win their favour by helping 
90 them to inaade their enemies, but for their defence it is not 
amiss , and send oft of them oi er to the comitry that plants, 
that they may see a better condition than their own, and 
commend it -nhen they return 'When the plantation grows 
to strength, then it is time to plant with m omen as n ell as 
■n ith men , that the plantation may spread into generations, 
and not be eiei pieced from without It is the suifullest 
thing in the n orld to forsake or destitute a plantation once 
iiifoniardncss , for besides tlic dishonour, it is the guiltiness 
of blood of many commiserable persons. 

XXXIV OF RICHES 

I CA^^oT call Riches better than the baggage of virtue. The 
Roman word is bettci, mpedmenta For as the baggage is 
to an army, so is riches to virtue It cannot be spared nor 
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ieft behiufl, Wl it huidurf't]! Ilie imncli , \<*a mid the care of 
It somethiics loseth or diisturboth tbe i lotoiy Of gnat m-lips 
iliero w mo real use oxcilpt it be m flic tUitnbutioii , the rest 
JS but conceit So saiih Salomon, TlVirrc m»eh w, there are 
tiiartt) #0 ooiMuinc it ; and vhat hath the oicncr but the sight of it 
vtth his ei/rs Tlic personal fniition in aiij man cannot reach 
to feel great nclics there is a custody of them , or a pon er 10 
of dole and donatix e of them ; or a fame of them , but no 
solid use to the owner X)o you not fiec wliut feigned prices 
are set upon little stones and rarities? and what works of 
ostentation are undertaken, because there might seem to be 
some use of great nches? But then you will sij, thej may 
be of use to buj men out of dangers oi troubles As Salomon 
sailb, Jti^ics are as a stronghold, tn the imaqinatton of the rich 
man. But this is excellently expressed that it is m imagin- 
ation, and not always in fact For certainly great nohes ha\ e 
sold more men than they have bought out. Seek not proud 20 
nches, hut such as thou mayest get jnstlj, use soberly, distri- 
bute checrfullj , and leave coutentedl^ Yet liaA e no abstmet 
or fnaviy contempt of them But distinguish, as Cicero saith 
^sll of Babmus Fosthuraus, Jn studio rei amplifcandee, 
ajpporehat, non avantiee proedam, srd instrvmcntum bonitati 
guan, [jfjiAiireaZ to increase Jii* estate xt teas evident that he iras 
*eehng not a, preg for arartce, but a means of doing good ] 
Hearken also to Salomon, and beware of hasty gathering of 
riches; ^ut festmat ad divtitas, non ent insons [He that 
maketh haste to be nch shall not be innocent 3 The poets feign, 30 
that when Flatus (which is Riches) is sent from Jupiter, he 
hmps and goes slowly , but when he is sent from Pluto, he 
runs and is swift of foot Meaning that nches gotten by 
good means and just labour pace slowlj , but when they 
_come by the death of others (as by the course of inheritance, 
testaments, and the like), tlicy come tumbling upon a man 
,But it mougbt be applied likewise to Pluto, taking him for 
the^devik For when nches come from the devil (as by 
. nnd Oppression and unjust means), they come upon speed 
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40 Tlie wiiys to eiinch aie nianj, and most of tliein foul Parsi- 
nionj IS one of tlie best, find jet is not innocent , for itMitli 
Iioldetli men from is oiks of hbcralitj and cliantj' The 
impioiement of the ground is the most natural obtaining of 
inches , for it is oiii gieat mother’s blessing, the eaith’s , but 
it IS slou And let iiheic men of gicat wealth do stoop to 
husbandii, it multiplieth riches exceedingly I kneu a 
nobleman in P ngland, that had the greatest audits of am 
man in mj time , a gieat gi-azicr, a great sheep ninstei, a 
great timber man, a great collier, a gieat corn-mastei, a 
CO great lead m.nn, and so of iron, and a numbei of the like 
points of husbandly So as the eaith seemed a sea to him 
in lespect of the pcipetual impoitation It mas tiuh ob 
seiied bi one, th,at himself came \eri hardlj to a little 
inches, and very easih to great iiches For when a man’s 
stock IS come to that, that he can expect the piime of 
markets, and oveicome those bai gains ixliich for their gieat 
ness aie few men’s nionej, and be partner in the iiidustiies 
of \nunger men, he cannot but inciense mainij The gains 
of oidinaij trades and i ooations aie honest, and fiiithered 
CO bj two things cliieflj , bj diligence, and bj' a good name foi 
good and fair dealing But the gams of bargains aie of a 
more doubtful iintuie, when men shall wait upon othein’ 
necessitj, broke bi servants and iiistiniinents to draw them 
on, put off othera cunningly that would be bettei chapmen, 
and the like pi-nctices, which are craftj and naught As foi 
the chopping of bargains, wlien a man buj's not to hold but 
to sell 01 er again, that commonly giindeth double, both 
upon the seller and upon the bmei Sharings do greatly 
^ Clinch, if the hands be w ell chosen that ai e tnisted Usuiy 
lO IS the ccrtaincst means of gam, though one of the worst , as 
that wherebj a man doth eat his biead m sudore viiMs 
ahem. [?« the meat of another g face ,'\ and besides, doth 
plough iijioii Suiidai s But n et certain though it be, it hath 
flaws , for that the scinienera and biokeiw do naliie iinsoimd 
men to sene then own turn Tlie fortune m being the liret 
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XXXV OF PBOPnECIES 

I MEAN not to speak of di\ me piopliecies , nor of heathen 
oracles , noi of natural predictions , hut onl^ of prophecies 
that have been of certain mciuorj , and fioni hidden causes 
Saith the P}thonissa to Saul, To-morroio thou and thy sons 
shall be vnih me Homer hath these verses 

At domns ^nete cimctis donunahitur ons, 

Et nati natonim, et qm nascentur nb illis 
[The house of .BUmas shall rttle over eiety land, 

And his children’s children, and those who shall be born of 
10 than ] 

A prophecj , as it seems, of the Homan empire Seueaa the 
tragedian liath these verses 

Venient annis 

SiGcula sens, quibus Oceaniis 
Vincula reriun laxet, et iiigons 
Patent tellus, Tiphjsque novos 
Dctegat orbcs , nec sit terns 
Ultima Thule 

[Ocean m years to come shall loose her bands, 

20 The vast earth bo disclosed, and Tiphys show 

Hew worlds, nor Thule be the farthest bound ]) 
a prophecj of the discoverj of Amenao. The daughter of 
PohoiatoB dreamed that Jupitei bathed her father, and 
Apollo anointed him, and it came to pass that he was 
crucified in an open place, tiheic the sun made his body 
run a\ ith sweat, and tlit rain washed it Philip of Macedoii 
dreamed he scaled up his wife’s bell) , whereby he did 
expound it, that his \i ife should be barren , but Aristander 
the soothsajer told him his wife was with child, because 
30 men do not use to seal up a easels that are empt) A 
phantasm tliat appeared to M Brutns in his tent, said to 
him, Phihppis iterum me vidcbis [Thou shalt see me again at 
Philippi} Tibeniis said to Galba, Tu qieogiie, Galba, de- 
qustabis impenum [Thou too, Galba, shalt taste of empire} 
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Yespaaian’s time, there ■went a prophecy lu the East, that 
those that should come forth of .Tiulea slioiild reign oi er the 
■world which though it may be was meant of our Saiioui, 
yet Tacitus expounds it of Vcsjiasiaii Donntian dreamed, 

> the night before he was slam, that a golden head was 
growing out of the nape of hia neck and indeed the succes- 
sion that followed him, foi many > ears, made golden times 
Henry the Sixth of England said of Heurv the Seienth, 
when he "was a Hd^ and gave him water. This is the lad that 
shall enjoy the eroicn for vhirh ipo strive Wlieii I "as in 
Erance,'! heard from one Dr Pena, that the Queen Mother, 
"ho was given to curious arts, caus^ the Eing her husban s 
nativity to be calculated, under a false name , and t le 
astrologer gave a judgment, that he should bo killed in a 
duel , at which the queen laughed, thinking her hiisbanc to 
be above challenges and duels but he was slain upon a 
course at tilt, the splinters of the stafF of Montgomery gomp 
m at his beaver The tnvial prophecy which 1 heard " len 
I was a child, and Queen Elizabeth w is in the flow er o ler 
, years, was, 

- , "When hempe is sponne 

England’s done 

’ whereby -it was generally conceived, that after tie pri 
had reigned which had the pnncipial letters o t la 
hempe (which were Henry, Edward, Marj , ** ’P' 

Ehzabeth), England should come to utter confusion , ’ 

'thanks he to God, 18 verified only lu the chan^ o > 

for that the Hang’s style is now no more of 
Britain There was also another prophecy , e o 
of eighty -eight, which I do not well understan 
There shall he seen upon a day, 

, Between 'tlie Baugh and the May, 

’ The black fleet of Norway 

When that that is come and gone, 

, England build houses of lime and stone, 

Eor after wars shall y on have none. 
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It ■« IS geuei'allj concci\ ed to be meant of the Siianisb fleet 
that came m LigliU eight for that the King of Spain’s siii- 
uainc, as they saj, is Noiv\aj The piediction of Ecgio- 
montamis, 

Octogesiinus octa\ ns mimbilis annus, 

[The pujhty-etghth year shall be remarlahl^ 
a\as thought likemse accomplished in the seiidiiig of tliat 
great fleet, being the greatest lu stiength, though not in 
number, of all that ei er an am upon the sea As for Cleon’s 
80 dream, I think it was a jest It nas, that he was dciouied 
of a long dragon , cand it nas expounded of n maker of 
sausages, that troubled him exeeedinglj Tliere are numbers 
of the like kind , especially if \ou include drcaiiis, and pie- 
dictions of astiologj But I Im e set don n these fen only 
of ceitaiii credit, for example My judgment is, that they 
ought all to be despised , and ought to sene but for niiitei 
talk by the fiieaide Though nhen I say despised, I mean it 
as for belief , for otherwise, tlie spreading or publishing of 
them IS 111 no sort to be despised Foi they haa e done inudi 
90 iiiisdiief , and I see many severe laws made to suppiess them 
That that hath given them grace, and some credit, consisteth 
in three things First, tliat men mark when they hit, and 
nei er mark when they miss , as they do generally also of 
di earns Tlie second is, that probable conjectiiies, or obscure 
tmditions, many times tuiai themseh es into prophecies , 
while the nature of man, which coaeteth dnination, thinks 
it no peril to foietell that which indeed they do but collect. 
As that of Seneca’s \erse Foi so much was then subject to 
demonstration, that the globe of the earth had great paits 
100 beyond the Atlantic, which mought be probably coiiceiied 
not to be all sea and adding thei eto the tradition in Plato’s 
Tiniams, and his Atlaiiticus, it mought encourage one to turn 
It to a piedictioii The thud and last (which is the great 
one) IS, that almost all of thcui, being niflnitc in number, 
ha\c been inipostuies, and ha idle and crafty bimns nieiely 
contria ed and feigned af tei the ca ent jiassecL 
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or -urBiTioN 

AaniTJov is like cVoler* \\litth «'• an liiinionr that maketh 
men active, vanip'it, fall of tlacrit^ , and stii ring, if it he not 
stojijicd Bnl if It lie fltoppeil, and cannot haie his nay, it 
hcconielh adust, and therehj malign and lenonious. fc>o 
ambitious men, if the\ find the naj open for their rising, 
and still get forward, thej are rather Inisi than daiigeious, 
hut if thej be Jieckcd in their deques, tUej In come secretly 
dusionlent, and look ujion men and matters nith an cmI eic, 
and are best pleased 11111,11 ilmigs go backward , winch is the 
■worst property in a sonant of a prince or state Thercfoii! If 
it IS good for princes, if they u^c ambitious men, to Iiaiidlo it 
80 as they lie still progressiie and not rctioginde, which 
because it cannot be ivitliout incon'cmence, it is good not to 
use such natures at all For if thoj me not with their sor* 
vice, thej mil tahe owler to make Ihcir service fall mth 
them. But since we haie “wd it w’cio good not to use men 
of ambitions natures, except it bo upon necessitj , it is fit wo 
speak in what cases thej are of necessity Good commanders 
in the wars must be taken, be thej uei cr so ambitions , for 
the use of then semce dispenseth with the rest , and to 20 
take a soldier mthout ambition is to pull off liis spurs 
Tlitre is also great use of ambitious men ui being screens to 
, pnnees in matters of danger and envj , for no man mil take 
^ that part, except he be like a seeled do\e, that mounts and 
mounts because be caimot see about him Theie is n®* » s® 
of ambitious men in pulling down tlie gieatnc^ o any 
subject tliat oicrtops , as Tibenus used Macro in the pulling 
down of Sejanna Since therefore thej must ho used m 
such cases, theie resteth to speak how they are to 0 n e , 
that tliej may be less datigerous Tliere is less 
them if they be of mean birth, than if tbej be no e , a 1 
if tho> be iitber hai-sb of nature, than gracious uid populai , 
and if thej be lathei new raised, than grown cunning an 

o 
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fortified 111 their greatness It is counted I*j Home a weak* 
ness in princes to has c fas ouritcs , but it is of all othcra the 
best remed} against ambitious grcat-oiies Tor sshen the 
way of pleasunng and displeasuring licth bj the fasonrite, it 
IS impossible any other should be os ci -great Another 
means to emb them, is to balance them bj others as proud 
40 as the} But then there must be some middle counsellors, 
to keep things stead} , for srithoiit that ballast the slup 
wall roll too much At the least, a prince ma} aniinate and 
mure some meaner persons, to be ns it svere scourges to 
ambitious men As for the basing of them obno'cious to 
iiiin , if the} be of fearful natures, it ma} do well , but if 
the} be stout and daring, it ma} jirccipitatc their designs, 
and prove dangerous As for the pulling of them dosvn, if 
the afiaii's require it, and that it may not be done with 
safet} suddenly, the on!} svay is, the interchange coutiiiiialJ} 
50 of fas ours and disgraces , whereb} thes ma} not knosv svhat 
to expect, and bo as it svere in a svood Of ambitions, it is 
less harmful, the ambition to pres ail in great things, than 
that other to appear in esei} thing , for that bleeds con- 
fusion, and mars business But } et it is less dangei to have 
an ambitious man stirring in business, than great in depend- 
ences He that seeheth to be eminent amongst able men 
hath a great task , but that is es er good for the public 
l^t he that plots to be the only figure amongst c} pliers is 
the deca} of a svhole age Honour hath three things in it , 
60 the santage ground to do good , the approach to kings and 
^nmpal pereons , and the raismg of a man’s osvn fortunes 
He that hath the best of those intentions, when he aspireth, 
IS an honest man , and that prince that can discern of these 
mtimtions in another that aspireth, is a wise pnnee Gene- 
rally, let pnnees and states choose such ministers as are more 
semble of dut}rthan of using, and such as Ime business 
rather upon conscience than upon braver} , and let them 
discern a busy nature fiom a willing mind 
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XXX.VII OF MASQUES AND TRIUMPHS 

These things are hut to\s, to come amongst snch serious 
observations But j et, since princes -will hai e such things, 
it IS better thcj should be graced with eleganc} than daubed 
with cost Dancing to song, is a thing of great state and 
pleasure I undeistand it, that the song be in quire, placed 
aloft, and accompanied with some bioken music , and the 
ditty fitted to the deuce Acting in song, especiallj in 
dialogues, hath an extreme good grace , I say acting, not 
daucmg (for that is a mean and vulgai thing), and the 
voices of the dialogue would be strong and manly, (a base 10 
and a tenor , no treble ,) and the ditty high and tragical , 
not nice or dainty Several quires, placed one over against 
another, and taking the i oice by catches, anthem-wise, give 
great pleasure Turning dances into figure is a childish 
cunosity And generally let it be noted, that those things 
nhicli 1 here set doun are such as do naturally take the 
sense, and not respect petty iionderments It is true, the 
alterations of scenes, so it be quietly and without noise, are 
things of great beauty and pleasure , for they feed and 
relieve the eye, before it be full of the same object Let the 20 
scenes abound with hght, especially coloiued and varied , 
and let the masquers, or any other, that ire to come down 
from the scene, have some motions upon the scene itself 
before their coming down , for it draws the eye stiangeb*> 
and makes it with great pleasni'e to dcsue to see that it 
cannot perfectly discern Let the songs be loud and cheer- 
ful, and not clnrpings or pulinga Let the music likewise be 
shai'p and loud, and well placed Tlie colours that show 
best by candle-bgbt, are white, carnation, and a kind of sea- 
water-green , and oes, or spaugs, as they are of no great cost, 30 
so they axe of most glory As for nch embroideiy , it is lost 
and not discerned Let the smts of the masquers be graceful, 
and such as become the person when the vizards arc off, not 
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aftei examples of kno\\n attires , Tinks, soldiers, mariners, 
and the like Let anti-niasqucs not be long , tlio^ have been 
coiniiionl} of fools, sat} re, baboons, xi ild-nieii, antics, beasts, 
spiites, witches, Ethiopcs, pigmies, tiiiqiiets, n}inphs, rustics, 
Cupids, statues moxing, and the like As for angels, it is 
not comic il enough to put them in anti-niasques , and aii} 
•10 thing that is hideous, ns dcxils, giants, is on the othei side ns 
unlit But chietl}, let the music of them bo lecreatixe, and 
with some stiaiigc changes Some sweet odours siiddenl} 
coming foith, without an} chops falling, aio, in such a 
compaii} as thcie is steam and heat, things of great pleasure 
and 1 cf i eshment. Double masques, one of men, another of 
ladies, nddeth state md xanet} But all is nothing except 
the room be kept clear and neat 
Foi justs, and toumc} a, and barriers , the glories of thoiii 
aio chitll} m the chariots, wherein the challcngcra make their 
lO entrv , esjictiall} if they be draxxn xMth stmnge beasts ns 
lions, bears, cam. Is. and the like , or in the dexices of thou 
entnuce , or in the brax er} of then li\ eries , or in the goodlx 

funnturo of then horses and .irimnir But enough of these 
tO}8. “ 


XXXVIII OF NATURE IN MEN 
Natoii is often hidden, somctiiues oxercoine, seldom ex- 

do^nuMn.l^r*’ r*"”* ’ 

custom mill I ’uikctli nature less importune, but 

to< snnil tasks for the first will ,„xkc linn dejected b} often 

ur M And at the first let him prectise 

wn helps, .ns sw,mme.« with bhddcre oi lushes, but 
10 aft. r a time let him j.nctise will, d.sndc vntnges, as dancere 
T’oi ,t l.,..ds great iKifeamn, ,f the 
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pi-acticc be harder than the rtse Wlieie natuie is might}, 
and therefore the victotj hard, the degrees had need be, first 
to staj and arrest natnic in time , like to him that ould sav 
OAer the four and tneiitj’ letters Avhen he angiy , then 
to go less in quantitj* , as if one should, in forbeanng vnne, 
come from drinking healths to a draught at a meal, and 
lastly, to discontinue altogether But if a man ha\e the 
fortitude and resolution to enfranchise himself at once, that 
IS the best 20 

Optinius ille aiumi vindex Itedentia pectus 
Vincula qui nipit, dedoluitque semel 

[ Wouldst thmi he free The citmns that gall thy breast 
n ith one strong effort hurst, and be at rest ] 

Neither is the ancient rule amiss, to bend nature as a a and 
to a eontiary extreme, svhereb} to set it right , understand- 
mg it, where the contrarj extreme is no nee Let not a man 
force a habit upon himself with a perjietual continuance, but 
with some intenmssion For both the pause remfoi-ceth the 
new onset , and if <a man that is not perfect be ei er in 30 
practice, he shall as well practise his errors as his abilities, 
and induce one habit of both , and there is no means to help 
this but by seasonable mtermissious. But let not a man 
trust his victoiy over his nature too far , for nature will hj 
buned a great time, and let renve upon the occasion or 
temptation Like ns it was with -dUsop's damsel, tnmotl 
from a cal to a woman, who sat % or; dcmurelj at the board’s 
end, till a mouse nn before her Tlicrefoic let a man either 
'll Old the occasion altogether, or put himself often to it, that 
he may be little moved with it. A man’s nature is best per- 40 
ceil ed in pm ateness, for there is no affectation , in passion, 
for that piitteth a man out of Ins precepts , and m a new 
case or experiment, for there custom leaveth him Tliei are 
liappy men whose natures sort with thtir vocations , other- 
wise theymai saj, tneola fml anma mca, [»»/ 
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hath been long n w^oKnier,] ■wlion tlie> converse in those 
things the} do not affect In studies, ■uhntsoe\er a man 
commaudeth upon himself, let him set hours for it , but 
whatsoever is agi eeablc to his nature, let him tahe no care 
50 for an} set tiroes , for Ins thoughts will 11 } to it of them 
seh es , so as the spaces of other business or studies will 
sudice A roan’s nature runs cither to herbs or needs, 
therefore let him seasonably water the one, and destro} the 
other 


XXXIX. OF CUSTOM AND EDUCATION 

Men’s thoughts are much according to their inclination , 
their discouroe and speeches according to their learning and 
infused opinions , but their deeds are after as the} hai o been 
accustomed And therefore as Machiavel well noteth, 
(though in ail evil faioured instance,) tlicie is no trusting to 
the force of nature nor to the bravery of words, except it bo 
corroborate b} custom His instance is, that for the achici ing 
of a desperate coiispirac}, a man should not rest upon the 
fierceness of an} man’s nature, oi his resolute undertakings . 
10 but take such an one as hath had his hands formerly in 
blood But hlachiavel knew not of a fnar Clement, nor a 
Bavallac, nor a Jauiegu} , nor a Baltazar Genual , yet his rule 
holdeth still, that nature, noi the engagement of n ords, are 
- -- not so forcible o-s custom Oiil} superstition is now so w ell 
advanced, that men of the first blood are as firm as butchers 
b} occupation , and votary resolution is made equipollent to 
custom even in matter of blood In other things the pre- 
dominant of custom 18 ciciy where visible , insomuch as a 
man would wonder to hear men profess, protest, engage, give 
20 great words, and then do just as they have done before , as 
if the} were dead images, and engines moved onl} b} the 
wheels of custom lYe see also the reign or tjTanny of 
custom, what it is The Indians (1 mean the sect of their 
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ise men) lay themselves qiiietlj upon a stack of wood, and 
so sacnfice themselves by fire Nay the wives stnve to be 
burned sMth the corpses of their husbands The lads of 
Sparta, of ancient tune, were wont to be scourged upon the 
altar of Diana, without so much as qucching I remember, 
in the beginning of Queen Elizabeth’s time of England, an 
Irish rebel condemned, put up a petition to the deputy that 30 
he might be hanged in a wntli, and not in an halter, because 
it had been so used with former rebels There be monks in 
Eussia, for penance, that will sit a whole night in a vessel of 
water, till they* be engaged with hard ice Many examples 
may be put of the foirie of custom, both upon mind and body 
Therefore, since custom is the principal magistrate of man’s 
life, let men by all means endeavoui to obtain good customs. 
Certainly custom is most perfect when it beginneth in y oung 
y’ears this w e call education , which is, in effect, but an 
early custom So we see, in languages the tongue is more 40 
pliant to all expressions and sounds, the joints arc more 
supple to all feats of activity and motions, in youth than 
afterwards For it is true that late learners cannot so well 
take the ply , except it be in some minds that have not 
suffered themselves to fix, but have kept themsehes open 
and prepared to receive continual amendment, wliidi is 
exceeding rare But if the force of custom simple and 
separate be great, the force of custom copulate and conjoined 
and collegiate is fai greater For there example teachetli, 
company corafortetli, emulation qnickeneth, glory ruseth fiO 
so as in such places the foiwe of custom is in his exaltation 
Certainly the great multiplication of virtues upon human 
nature rcstetli upon societies well ordained and disciplined 
For commonwealth and good goiemmeiits do nourish Mrtue 
grown, but do not much mend the seeds But the misery is, 
that the most effectual means are now applied to the cuds 
least to be desired 
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It cannot bo denied, but oiit%\Anl accidents conduce much to 
foi-tune , finoiii, opportunitj, death of otlicrs, occasion fitting 
virtue But chief!} , tlie mould of a maii’a fortune la in hw 
ov 11 hands Father qtmqvc forhtna gua, \^Ctery me may he the 
arclntcU of h<i oi«i fortune^ saith the poet And the most 
frequent of external causes is, that tlie foil; of one man is 
the fortune of aiiothei Foi no mm prospers so suddenly ns 
y others’ eiTor Serpens nin serpentcfn comedent non fit 
raeo [ i serpent does not become a drarjon except by cattnq 
IQ another serpen f\ Overt md appaient virtues bniig forth 
praise, but there bo societ and hidden virtues tint bring 
forth fortune r certain deliveries of a man’s self, which have 
no name lo Spanish name, dtsenhoUnra, parth expresseth 

icstivcncBS Ml a man’s 
ature , biit that the wheels of his mind keep wa} with the 
oOieels of his fortune Foi so Liv j (aftci he had described 
ento Major in these w owls, In Mo viro tanhan robiir corporis et 
mdZ^H ’ loco natus esset, fortunam stbi facturus 

of *>»nd and bodjf, that 
had been bo * Ti f Vi himself a fortune, wherever he 

na~ "I*"" l‘ad lersaule 

he SXee 1 " ■"“* atteiitiveh, 

- mvS I’o blind, jet she is iioi 

sin which IS a ? orliine is like the milken wav in the 

S L . 1 T*"’® ”*■ «^«»*bei of small stars, 

not seen asunder, but mvinir Iml.f 

number of I.tti; .n/^SollS" o “T " 
J 1 oiscenied virtues, or rather 

, TX‘ ““ >""> '■«»»*• Thu 

30 When thej speak of one that cannot do amiss, tliej will 
throw ,11 into Ins other conditions, that he hath iL di 
matto [a hale of the fool ] And certainly there be not tw o 
more fortunate properties, than to have a hale of the fool 
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and not too mucli of the honest Therefore extreme lo\ era of 
then conntrj or masters were nevci fortunate, neither can 
they be For ■when a man placetli his thoughts •uithout 
himself, he goeth not his own "a ay An hasty fortune inaketh 
an enterpriser and lemover, (the French hath it better, 
entreprenant, or i&miant ,) but the exeicised foitune maketh 
the able man Fortune is to be honoured and respected, and 40 
it be but for her daughters, Confidence and Reputation 
For those two feliciti breedeth , the first \nthin a man’s 
self, and the latter in others towards him All ■wise men, to 
decline the envj of their own virtues, use to ascribe them to 
Providence and Fortune For so they may the better assume 
them and, besides, it is greatness in a man to be tlie caie of 
the higher po^w era So Ctesar said to the pilot in the tempest, 
Cmarem porlas, et fortunam ejm [Tom carry Ctesar and hu 
fortune'^ So Sjlla chose the name of Felix \Fortunate\ 
and not of Hagnm \6ieai\ And it hath been noted, that 60 
those ■who ascribe openly too much to their own wisdom and 
policy, end infortunate It is wntten that Timotheiis the 
Athenian, after he had, in the account he ga\ e to the state 
■of his goveniment, often interlaced tins speech, and in this 
Fortune had no part, never prospered in any thing he under- 
took afterwards Certainly there be, whose foitunes are 
like Homer’s verses, that ha^ e a slide and easiness more than 
the ■verses of other poets , as Plutarch saith of Timoleon’s 
fortune, in respect of that of Agesilaus or Ejiaminondas 
And that this should be, no doubt it is much in a man’s self 60 


XLl OF USURY 

JLint liave made ■witty mvectives against Usui'y Tliey 
say that it is a pily the devil should ha\ e God’s part, which 
IS the tithe That the usurer is tlie greatest Sabbath-breaker, 
because his plough goeth ev eiy Sunday That the usurei is 
the drone that Viigil speaketh of , 
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IgiiiMiiH fHco<! perns a |iro«epibns srrrnt 
[They dnie awai/ the drontf, an idh' hint, from ihnr /iiirt] 
Tint the n-urer brcakctli the first tTiat was mafic for 
nnnkind after tbc fall, wliicb waa, »« *udore \ idlflf tin comnli-t 
10 panem iuum, not, in tudore i idtttf ahem [in the aiceat oj thy 
broie shaft thou eat bread , not, in the sireat of anothf'r man's 
broic'] That usurers should base orange tau ns Itonncts 
because thej do ]udaire That it is against inture for 
money to beget monc} , and the like I saj this onh , that 
usury IS a coiicessum propter dvnttcm cordis [o thing allornt 
on account of the hardness of man's heart ] for since there 
must be borrowing and lending, and men ai« so hard of 
heart as thej -will not lend fieelj, iisnrv must be permitted 
Some others ha\o made suspuions and cunning propositions 
20 of banks, discna ery of men’s estates, and othci im entions 
But few Ime spoken of usurj nsefulh It is good to set 
befoie us the incommoditics and commodities of iisur}, that 
the good ma} be cithei weighed out or culled out , and 
wanlj to provide, that while ue make forth to that which is 
bettei, we meet not with that which is worse 
The discommodities of usury are. First, that it makes 
fewer nierchants For were it not for this Inrj trade of 
usiiiy, money would not he still, but would in great part 
be employed upon merchandizuig , which is the lena porta of 
30 wealth in a state The second, that it makes poor merchants 
For as a farmer cannot husband his gioiiiid so well if he sit 
at a great rent , so the merchant cannot dna e Ins trade so 
well, if he sit at great usuiy The tliinl is incident to the 
other two , and that is the decay of customs of kings oi 
states, which ebb or flow with merchandizing The fourth, 
that it bringeth the treasure of a realm or state into a few 
hands For the usurer being at certainties, and others at 
uncertainties, at the end of the game most of the money w ill 
be in the box , and ever a state flourisheth when wealth is 
40 more equally spread, Tlie flfth, that it beats dowm the 
price of land , for the employment of money is chiefly 
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either merchandizrag or purchasing, and usiirv \\a\lajs 
both The sixth, that it doth dull and damp all industries, 
improvements, and neiv inventions, \rherein monev would be 
stimng, if it were not for tins sing The last, that it is the 
canher and rum of many men’s estates , which in process of 
time breeds a public poveity 

On the other side, the commodities of usury are, first, that 
howsoever usury in some respects hindereth merchandizing, 
yet in some other it adi anceth it , for it is certain tliat the *>0 
■ greatest part of trade is driven by young mercliants, upon 
borrowing at mterest , so as if the usurer either call m or 
keep back his money, there will ensue presentlj a great 
stand of trade The second is that were it not for this easy 
borrowing upon interest, men’s necessities would draw upon 
them a most sudden undoing , m that they would be forced 
to sell their means (be it lands or goods) far under foot , and 
eo, whereas usury doth but gnaw upon them, bad markets 
would swallow them quite up As for mortgaging or 
pawning, it will little mend the matter for eithei men 
will not take pawns without use , or if thej do, thei wi 
look precisely for the forfeiture, I remember a cruel monict 
man in the country, that would say, The deiil tale thv 
' It let^ tts from forfeitures of mortgages and bonds The t i 
and last is, that it « a vanity to conceive that there wo 
be ordinaiy borrowing without profit , and it is impossi e 
to conceive the number of inconveniences that will enstie, i 
boiTowing be cramped Therefore to speak of the abolis mg 
' of usmy is idle. All states have ever had it, ui one kind or 
rate, or other So as that opinion must be sent to Utopia. < 
To speak now of the reformation and reiglement of ’ 
how the discommodities of it may be best avoided, and t c 
commodities retamed It appears by the balance of com- 
modities and discommodit cs of nsui^, two things are ® 
reconciled „ The one, that the tootli of usuiy be gnnded, 
that it bite not too mudi , the other, that there be left open 
a means to invite monied men to lend to the merchants, or 
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the ooiitiiiunig niul quickening ot trnilo This emiitit lie 
(lone, except jou intiodnce two Bcienl isorts of usiirj, n Ic'is 
80 and a greatei For if } ou reduce iisiii j to one low rate, 
it will ease the common borrower, but the nici chant will be 
to seek for iiioiiei And it is to be noted, that the trade of 
merchamli/e, being the most lucrvtn c, nmj bear iisurj at a 
good rate other contracts not so 
To sen e both intentions, the w ay w ould be brieflj thus 
That theie be two rates of usury , the one free, and general 
for all , the othei under licence onlj, to ccitain persons and 
in certain places of merchandizing First therefore, let 
usury in general be reduced to fi\ e m the hundred , and let 
90 that rate be proclaimed to be fiee and ciiiTcnt , and let the 
state shut itself out to take any penalty foi the same This 
w ill prcscn e boiTow mg from aiij general stop or dr} ness. 
This will ease intmitc borrowers in the coimti-j This will, 
111 good jiart, raise the puce of land, because land purchased 
at sixteen 3 ears’ purchase will 3ield six in the lunidied, and 
somewhat more , w hereas this rate of iiitei est 3 lelds but fii'e 
This by like leosoii will encourage and edge industrious and 
piofltable iniproiements , because nian3 will rather ■venture 
in that kind than take five in the bundled, cspecinll3 having 
too been used to greater piofit Secondl3, let theie be certain 
persons licensed to lend to known merchants upon uaur3 at a 
liigher rate , and let it be with the cautions following Let 
the rate be, even with the merchant himself, somewhat more 
casv than that lie used foimcrl3 to pay, foi b3 that means 
all boiTowers shall have some ease b3 this reformation, 
be he mei chant, or whosoever Let it be no bank or 
common stock, but even man be master of his own nione3 
IJot that I altogether mislike banks, but thev will Iiardlv bo 
brooked, in regard of certain suspicions Let the state be 
110 answered some small matter for the licence, and the rest left 
to the lender , for if the abatement be but small, it will no 
whit discourage the lender For he, for example, that took 
before ten or nine in the hundred, will sooner descend to 
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eigUtm tho liutuh'ed, flinii gi\p oaoi Ins» trade of usuij, nud go 
from certain gnins to gams of linranl I^et tliesc licensed 
lenders be in number indefmitc, but restrained to certain 
2irjncijx'il cities and tonus of merclnndiring , foi tlaii they 
Will be baixUi able to colour other ntcii’s luotues m the 
country so as the license of nine will not suck auaj the 
, current rate of five ; for no man mil lend his monies, fai off, 120 
nor put tUem into nnknoicn bands 
If it be objcet-cd that tins doth m a soil authonre iisuij, 
■uhich before was in some places but permissiie , the aiiaucr 
IS, that it IS better to mitigate usurj bj dccKration, than to 
suffer it to rage by connn aiice 


XLII OF YOUTH AND AGE 

A MAN that 18 young in years may be old in liomu, if he have 
lost no time But that liappencth rarely General] j , 3 outb 
IS like the first cogitations, not so mse as the second For 
there is aj'outh in thoughts, as u ell as in ages And yet 
the imentioii of jouug men is moie hi cl} tlian that of old , 
and imaginations stream into their minds better, and as it 
M ere more diviuelj Natures that hai c much heat and great 

and Molcut desires and perturbations, aye not npo,f6r action 
till they hare passed the meridian of their 3 ears ^ as it was 
with ffulins Ci^r, and Septimius Sevcnis Of the lattei of 10 
whom it IS said, JuvenUitem cqit erronhus^ imo furoribus, 
phnam , [He passed a youth full of Lirots, nay of madnesses ] 
And 3'ct he was the ablest emperor, almost, of all the list 
But reposed natures ma3 do well in 3'outh As it is seen 111 
Augustus Cffisar, Cosmus Duke of Florence, Gastou do Foix, 
and others On the othei side, heat and vir'acit3' m age is 
an excellent composition for business Young men are fitter 
to mr ent than to judge , fitter for execution than f 01 counsel , 
and fitter foi new jirojects tlian foi settled business Foi 
the cxpeiieiice of age, in things that fall within the compass 20 
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of it, ducotetlv them , but in new things, ibusoth them Tlie 
enors of j oung men are the nun of business , but the errors 
of aged men amount but to this, that more might hai e been 
done, or sooner young men, in the conduct and manage of 
actions, crabince more than Ihej can hold , stir more than 
thej can quiet , llj to the end, nitboiit consideration of the 
means And degrees, pursue some feu pi uieipks 11111011 thej 
Ime chanced upon absurdly, care not to iniionitc, winch 
draws unknoirii inconi cniciices , use citicmc remedies at 
30 first , and that which douhletli all errors, will not acknow- 
ledge or retract them , like m unreidj horse, that will 
neithei stop nor turn Men of ngc object too mucli, consult 
too loug, advcntuie too little, repent too soon, and seldom 
dm c business home to the full period, but content thcmscli cs 
with a mediocrity of success Ccrtamlj it is good to com- 
pound employments of both , for that w ill he good for the 
present, because the iirtues of either ago inaj correct 
the defects of both , and good for succession, that j oung 
men may be learners, wbile men in age are actors, 
40 and, lastlj, good for extome accidents, because authoritj 
followetli old men, and fai our and populantj j outli But 
for the moral pait, perhaps youth will h.ue the pro eminence, 
as age hath for the politic A ceitain tahbm, upon the text. 
Tour young men ehall see visions, and your old men shall dream 
dreams, mferreth that young men are admitted nearer to God 
than old, because vision is a clearer revelation than a dream 
And certain!}, the moie a man dnnketh of the world, the 
more it intoxicateth and age doth profit rather in the 
powers of understanding, than m the virtues of the will and 
50 affections There be some have m oi er-earlj i ipeness in 
their j ears, which fadeth betimes These are, first, such as 
have brittle wits, the edge whereof is soon turned , such as 
was Hennogenes the rhetorician, whose books are exceeding 
subtle , who afterwards waxed stupid A second sort is of 
those that haie some natural dispositions which liavc bettor 
grace in youth than ih age , such as is a fluent and luxuriant 
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Bpefedi f •vrluch Incomes jouth it ell, but not age so Tullj 
saitb of Hortcnsius, Jdcm Ttxtnebat, neqite idem decehat [Jh 
did not cJmni/j’f ihovgh change voidd fiate been beennung ] Tlie 
third M of such as take too high a strain at the firet, and CO 
are inagnammouB more than tract of jeais can uphold As 
itas Scipio Afneanns, of it horn Liin, saith in eflect, Lltima 
prmi* eedehapt \The end of kts career icat not equal to the 
beginning'] 


XLin OF BEADTY 

"ViiiTOE 18 like a rich stone, best plain act , and surely virtue 
la best in a bodj that la comelj, though not of delicate 
features , and that hath rather digmtt of presence, than 
lieant} of aspect K'oither is it almost seen, tint i ei^ beau- 
tiful persons are othemse of great \ irtuc , as if natuie were 
rather bu'qr not to err, than in labour to produce cxcellencj 
And therefore they proie accomplished, but not of gieat 
spirit, and study rather behaviour than virtue But this 
holds not aluajs for Augustus Cesar, Titus Yespasianua, 
Philip Ic Bel of France, Edaard the Fourth of England, 10 
Alcibiades of Athens, Ismael the Sophy of Peraia, weie all 
high and great spirits , and yet the most beautiful men of 
tbeir tunes In beauty , that of favour is more than that of 
colour, and that of decent and gracious motion more than that 
of favour That is the best part of beauty, which a picture 
cannot express , no nor the first sight of the life There is 
no excellent beauty that hath not some strangeness in the 
proportion A man cannot tell whether Apelles or Albert 
Barer were tbe more tnfler , whereof the one would make a 
personage by geometrical proportions , tbe other, by taking 20 
the best parts out of divers fiiccs, to make oue excellent 
Such personages, I think, would please nobody but the 
painter tliat made them Not but I think a paintei may 
make a better face than ever was , but he must do it bi a 
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V,wl of f» lu >l^ , ft v\U rt 't I lA* ill I'lt rX *!' 'it ft»f 

»« UUtHlo,) Mill It il li\ till \ «l*» '■li»’l " ‘ 

\oU(X'itm(i< llutii j'.irt In jurt v»» » «-tiiU lit '1 U'' • ffttr*''!! 
itml \<t nil to^iflunlii If it I*" Irti tlivt tli* jintoit'il 

]iirt of Ih xuti n III lit 11 lit till tioii, i* ttrtitili H •' • loftt'fl 

*10 tli(iUi;li jHiii'iiiii III »« xiH 111 111 ills tti H I iii'i'i all t'l'*’" 
pitlrfiritri't t itiiti i iii pt ! hi^r , m ' r f < t I"' >' *''' f 
/>*' iiiij/’iif fin III* Ml itli I 111 11* loiiiili bit 1*1 imtil I'u rn'l 
coliMiili niij; till imith ai to uiilf up tin r nnllli** ■* 1 ' m'' 

IS .IS nuiiiini r font i, wliuli nit • ssi to isiiriijil, M '1 « 'imut 
last , mill fur tin* iiimi part it iiial..i*s n ili ' >hil* M>iitli, fti’ I 
nil ai;i .i httlo out of isuinti iniii « but n t « i rtunli nRMii, if 
It li(;ht \ii-ll, It iiiibotli iirtiii sliiiir, mill sins bliisli. 


XMV UI DinmMITV 

DLFOiiJito pprnoiis arc cmniiionli I'liii witli iiitiin*, fiu »' 
uituro littU dout til In tlwni, no il« tins b\ tnlun* , In'iiig 
for tlie most p,nt (ns tin Nnpiiiro mith) timi •/ notmtl 
oJFiclton , Mul Ko tliej Ime tiuii nipiijii* of iiatiiiv Cir 
tftinlj there is a consent lietinen the Im«K niul the luiiul > 
and iiherc nntuie erix*tU in tin, one, she Miituixth in the 
other t-Vii/ietvo/ in WHO, /vrjt/ifnliir III <i/feni IJiil becsiise 
there 19 in mail m election tonthing the fi-aine of his mind, 
and a iiccessiti in the finmc of hia Iwdj, the kImh of nituml 
10 incliiiatioii nix* uniiictimea obscured In the sun of di-ciphiio 
and Mitue Therefore it is good to eonsidct of dcfoinuts, 
not ns a sign, nhich is more decennblc, hut n« a cause, 
Mhicli seldom failcth of the cflcct Whosoeiei hith anj 
thing fixed in his person that doth induce contempt, Inth 
also a perpetual spur in himself to rescue and chin er himself 
from scorn Tliorefore all defomed persons ai c cxti cmc bold 
First, as in then on ii defence, ns being ox]iosed to scorn , 
but III jiiooess of timo bi a genei-il bxbit Also it stuix*fh 
in them iiidusti \ , and especwllj of this kind to Match aiul 
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olwme the vcalcncas of otliers, that they tnaj have eoiuc* SO 
•what to repay -Af^ain, hi their supenors, it qiicnchcth 
jtalotisy toaianl<t thenis a«i iKrsons that they thmk thej innj 
at plcaintro despise* aud it lajeth their competitors and 
emulators asleep, as neicr helieving thej should be in 
possibility* of ndiaiiccnieiit, till thc^ see them in possession 
So that upon the matter, ui a great irit, deformity is an 
advantage to rising Kings m ancient times (and at this 
pn^ent in some countries) vrere ivont to put great trust m 
eunuchs; because they that are envious tonards all are moie 
obnoxious and ofllctnus tonaids one But yet their trust 30 
tonrards them hath rather been as to good spials and good 
•wbispercra, than good magistrates and officer* And much 
like IB the reason of deformed persons Still the ground is, 
they mil, if they be of spirit, seek to free tliemsches from 
Fcom , which must be either bj virtue oi mnhee , and Uicre- 
fore let it not be inaiiclled if sometimes tbej prove excellent 
persons, as nas Agesilaus, Zinger the sou of Solyninn, 
.iKsop, Gasca President of Pern , and Socrates may go like- 
wise amongst them , with others 


XLV OF BUILDING 

Holsks ire built to live m, and not to look on , therefore let 
use bo preferred before uniformity, except where both may 
be had Leave the goodly fabrics of houses, for beauty only, 
to the enehanteil palaces of the iwets , who budd them with 
small cost He that builds a fair bouse upon an ill scat, 
committeth liimself to prison Neither do I reckon it an ill 
seat only where the air is unwholesome , but likewise where 
the air is unequal , as y on shall sec many fine seats set upon 
a knap of ground, environed with liighei hills round about 
it, whereby the heat of the sun is pent in, aud the wind 10 
gathercth as- in troughs, so as you shall have, and that 
suddenly, as great diversity of heat and cold as if you dwelt 
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tit Kt\»r!t\ p\«.i > Ndili *■ t^ ti ill I ilj *l>it t iiVcilt uti 1 1 
10 it lull tU walrt, tU tdflltrt. iMl'I. If JK'I 1 »(JI OUln tU 

Mourn*, tU «. -or L I r{o ik ft «' of i nt » m> ro , v fit * f 

w ilir Mint of tt(it>'|, ill ul* , niul "Ii lt» r , udiit if frititfil 
tioji'i, nii'l iiiiMun, of t^roou'l* of “"viril m’tifi-*, t* iiiil *'f 
priHp it tt ml of I 'III t Rotii'i > , ' iTit of ji’i'-'-i ftl i~>*' o 
til vr iliiinui for sjuitrt of Imtitiiu.', li\ kiu„ v I ri"*** , 

20 noil tin Ml, t'Ki ri luoto , imvttiK tli> r«>mi t wliti of Tj-tiiTiM** 
riKiN, or till. (Iiuioiiiinixlitv of tlii'ir ui< rllouttii.. , ti«' 
from prut tiln*, iiliiih iiiii liiiiil< r luMtn* *■ or t>»» 
tliciii, mIiioIi lunliLth nil |>ro»iMon«, m*! tink* th rvitj t’linp 
ito.ir, Mliirc ft tiini hitli ft f»t>. it lump Iml top<tlitr, an'I 
uhcrclti iM fiiniitiil ill iihuh, n it ti tmi»ottlit. ji- rlt.ij>< to 
tiiid topitlii r, so tt t* pooil to 1 now till III, ftii'l tliiiik o^ ill** n 
lint ft unit tiwi tike ns until lu* lio mn iiul if In in'* 
SCI tral ilivillttipd, tint lio sort tin in so tint vlnl In iiMilrtli 
in tlio otto he tnn find m the otlnr Liuullm ami iro*! 

30 Poinpo Mtll , Mho, Mhen he *1.111 hti stitel^ pilhrlt*, in*! 
loonvi so Itirpi' and hi<htsomc, in oni' of hit honsi *anl» 
Siirrty nil nrrffrnt ji/ou /or iiimwnr, bi’t hoftlo vo’i in mnf'T^ 
LucuUus nuantrcd, ll/ii^, ifo mu not t/nnf m< ux irissii* soiti'* 
fowl fire, that tier chunoe fluir alxxlf romnfi fA< «niit«“* * 

To piss fiom the scat to the huu*e itself, no mil do a.* 
Oicero doth in tlm oi-itoi ’« art , \i ho n 1 ties books lie Omton , 
mid n book he entitles Orator, n hereof the fonmr delt\*i'* 
the precepts of the nit, and the latter the perfection Wi 
Mill therefore dcsnihc a pniKcl^ pilncc, making a hriif 

40 model theieof For it is strange to sec, non in lliirojn*, ftiiih 
huge buildings ns the Tititan and Escuiinl and some otlicn- 
be, and j et scarce a 1 on fair room 111 them 
First thcrcfoie, I sij ion cannot liaie a perfect jKilnte, 
cveept ^ on Imi e tn 0 sei einl sides , a side foi the Kiiiquet, ns 
is spoken of in the book of Hester, ami a side foi tbc house- 
hold , the one foi feasts and tnnmphs and the other for 
dMelhng I understand both these sides to lie not onl> 
returns, but pai ts of the front , and to be umfoi ni n itliout. 
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though severnlly partitioned within , and to he on both sides 
of a great and stately tower m the midst of the front, that, 60 
as it were, joineth them together on either hand I would 
have on the side of the banquet, in front, one only goodly 
room above stairs, of some fortj' foot high; and under 
it a room for a dressing or preparing place at times of 
triumphs On the other side, whn h is the household side, I 
wish it dnided at the first mto a hall and a chapel, (with 
a partition between ,) both of good state and bigness , and 
those not to go all the length, but to have at the further end 
a wintei and a summer parlour, both fair And undei these 
rooms, a fair and large cellar sunk under gioiind , and 6G 
likewise some pnvy kitchens, with batteries and pantnes, 
and the like. As for the tower, I would have it tu o stones, 
of eighteen foot high a piece, above the two wings , and a 
goodly leads upon the top, railed with statuas interposed , 
and the same tower to be diiided into rooms, as shall be 
thought fit Tlie staira hkewise to the upper rooms, let them 
be upon a fair open newel, and finely railed in w ith images 
of wood, cast into a bniss colour , and a i ciy fair landing 
place at the top But this to be, if you do not point any of 
the lower rooms foi a dining place of servants For othei- 70 
wise you shall liai e the servants’ dinner after 3 'our own for 
the steam of it wiU come up as in a tunnel And so much 
foi the front. Only I understand the height of the fii-st 
stairs to be sixteen foot, which is the height of the lowei 
room 

Beyond this front is there to be a fan couit, but thiee 
Bides of it of a far lower building than the front And in 
all the foul comers of that court fair stair-cases, cast into 
turrets, on the outside, and not within the row of buildings 
tbemseli es But those towers are not to be of the height of 80 
the front, but rather proportionable to the lowei building 
Let the court not be paved, for that stiiketh up a great heat 
111 summer, and much cold m wnntei But only some side 
allej's, wntli a cross, and the quartern to graze, being kept 
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shorn, but not too uiir shorn 'The row of return on the 
banquet side, let it be all statclj galleries in which galleries 
let theie be tliico, or fiic, fine cupolas in the length of it, 
placed at equal distance , and fine coloured windows of 
several uoiks On the household side, chambers of presence 
90 and ordinarj eutcrtaiuiueuts, with some bed chambers , and 
let all thiee sides be a double house, mtliout thorough lights 
on the sides, that jou iiiaj haao rooms from tho sun, both 
for forenoon and afternoon Gist it also, that j on niaj haa o 
rooms hoth for summer and muter , shadj for summer, and 
warm for winter You shall haao somctimca fair houses so 
full of glass, that one cannot tell aa here to become to be out 
of the sun or cold For embowed aaindoaas, I hold them of 
good use , (in cities, indeed, upiaght do better, in respect of 
tlio uinformit} toav ards tlio street ,) for tliey be piett} 
100 retiring places for conference , and besides, tlioj beep both 
the mud and sun off, for tliat aaluth avould stnke almost 
thorough the room, doth scarce pass the aa iiidoav But let 
them be but feaa, four in the coiiit, on the sides only 
Beyond this court, let there be an iiiaaard court, of the 
same square and height , aaluch is to be eua ironed mth the 
garden on all sides , and m tho inside, cloistcied on all sides, 
upon decent and beautiful arches, as high as the first storj 
On the under story, toavards the gaideii, let it he tinned to a 
grotto, or place of shade, or estiaation, and oiila haae 
110 opening and windows towards tho garden, and lie lea el 
upon the floor, no whit sunken under ground, to aaoid all 
danipisluiess And let there be a fountain, or some fair 
work of statiias in the midst of this court , and to he paaed 
as the other court was These buildings to be for pna*} 
lodgings on both sides , and the end foi pnaj galleries 
Whereof jou must foresee tliat one of them be for an 
iiifirmarj, if the pnnee or anj special person should be 
sick, with cliambera, hed-eliamber, antecamera, and reeamera, 
joining to it This upon the second storj Upon the ground 
120 storj, a fair gallcrj, open, upon pillars , and upon the third 
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story hkeivise, an open gallery, upon pillars, to take the 
prospect and freshness of the garden At both comers of 
the further side, by -way of return, let there be t\^o delicate 
or rich cabinets, daintily paved, richly hanged, glazed with 
crystalline glass, and a nch cupola m the midst , and all 
other elegancy that may be thought upon Li the upper 
gallery too, I wish that there may be, if the place will yield 
it^ some fountains running m divers places fioni the wall, 
with some fine avoidances. And thus much for the model of 
the palace , save that jou must have, before jou come to 130 
the front, three courts A green couit plain, uith a wall 
about it , a second court of the same, but more garnished, 
with little turrets, oi rather embellishments, upon the wall , 
and a third court, to make a square with the front, but not 
to be built, nor yet enclosed with a naked wall, but enclosed 
with tarrasses, leaded aloft, and fairly garnished, on the three 
sides, and cloistered on the inside, with pillars, and not 
■with arches below As for offices, let them stand at dis- 
tance, with some low galleries, to psiss from them to the 
jialace itself. ' 140 


XLVI OF GARDENS 

God AxMioHTr first planted a Garden And indeed it is the 
purest of human pleasures It is the greatest refreshment to 
the spnis of man , without which buildings and palaces are 
but gross handy works and a man shall e\ or see that when 
ages grow to ch iht}' and clegancj , men come to build stately 
sooner than to garden finely , as if gardemng u ere the greater 
peifection I do hold it, in the roj al onlenng of gardens, 
there ought to be gardens for all the months m the 3 ear , in 
which severally things of beauty may be then in season For 
December and January', and the latter part of November, 10 
you must take such things as are green all wintei holly , 
ivy , bays , jumper , cypress-trees , yew , pine-apple-trees , 
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111 tues, loniimn , liMMulcr, jicnwmklc, tlie Iht 

piuple, nnd tlio blue , genniutlcr , ftig , oniiigc-lrecj , Icmon- 
tices, ludnyitlcs, if tlie\ licototcd, niid sweet ntarjoram, 
warm set There fultoweth, for tlic lattei part of TantiaQ 
and Febnian, tlit nierertoii tret, winch then hlo^soms, 
ciociis \emiis, both the \(Ilow and the grej , pnmrosei, 
anemones, the .irh tnlippa, hj-icinthns onentahs , chv 
0 nmlris , fntellana For llarch, there conic \aolcts, spocinlh 
the «!iiigle blue, which aic the enrhest, the \ellow daffodd, 
t ie ais} , the aliuoiui tice lu blo^tsom , the |>each tree in 
blossom, the cornclnn tree in blossom, sweet-bnar In 
Apnl follow, the double white iiolet , the w.ilUlowcr, the 
stock gilhflowcr, the cowslip, flower de-lices, and lilies of 
HI iiatiiiea, rosemaij flowers , the tulipiia, the double 
pionj , the pile daflodil , the Frencli hones Mickle , tlie 
iSl! dammasin and plum-trees in 

Zi ot Tu 7"'^ «-Pn'k . 

honeasiieki 'I* musk, which conics later, 

maS2 r ’ cohimbine, theFnmch 

in Sit U ' «*‘erO-tree in fruit, nbes, figs 

sat m,; lasenderinfloweni. the sweet 

valium ’ the r mnscana , lilium con- 

Wm of ™ I" J«b conic gilh- 

early peara and^^i**’ ' *^*o *nne-tree m blossom , 

r u e«nt>ngs. quadhns. In 

40berbernes filbeid^^ ” *i apiicocks, 

In September mm ’ "nielons , nionks-hoods of all colours 
^S2 mln T P‘»PP>'« Of all coloum, 

coruebans, wardens; 

semees, medlars 

late, hol^-oaks, and such ^ T® 

torilm ^ n>®aningis peweived. that 

aff^rT the place 
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.\ntJ bccrtuse flio hrmtli of i** fai «<ttoeter ni the ajr 

(avIumi it comes nml goes hke the wuhlmg of music) llnti in 00 
the Imd, tTicicfcrto tiotliing w more fit for thnt delight, than 
to know xvlnt |io the floners and jihnta that do best perfume 
the nr RoeePj damask and red, arc fast doner, of their , 
snicUs; Fo that \ou mnv nnik by a whole ioav of thorn, and 
find nothing of their sweetness , a ca thongli it be in a inoni- 
ing s dew Ba\*s likewi-e \ icid no smell as they gron Rose- 
maty little, nor sweet marjoram Tliat Avbicb above all 
othem jields the sweetest smell in the air, is the violet, 
ajwcinlly tlic white double Molot, nluch eomca tnire a jear, 
alxint the middle of and .aWiit Bartholomon -tide 00 

Kext to that is the nmsk-rose Then the straw bcrrj-leaies 
dsnig. with a most excellent coidial smell Then the ilowci 
of tilt MHOS , it IS a htllc dust, like the du^t of a bent, which 
grows njvin the clusttr in the first coming forth Tlicn 
swecf-btiar Then wall-flowers, which are aoit delightful 
tobesetundei a parlour or lower chamber window Then 
pinks and gilhflow era, esiiccialb the inatttd pink .and clove 
gillifiowyr Then the flowers of the hme-trae Then the 
hones suckles, so thej lie sonicw hat .afar off Of bean-ftoweis 
I sp&ah not, because thej arc field flowers But those which 70 
perfume the air most delightful!}, not passed bj ns the rest, 
but being trodden upon and crushed, arc three, that is, 
bumet, wdd-thjmc, and wctcrmmts Tliciefore jou are to 
set whole nllejs of them, to liato the pleasure when you walk 
or tread 

For gaidcns (speaking of those winch are indeed pnncc- 
hke, aswo bait done of buildings), the contents ought not 
well to be under tliirt} acres of ground , and to be disidcd 
into tlnee parts , a green in tlic entrance , a heath or desert 
in the going forth , and the mam garden in the midst , 80 
besides allej s on both sides. And I like well that four acres 
of ground be assigned to the green , six to the heath , four 
and four to eithci side, and twelve to the mam garden 
The green hath two pleasures the one, because nothing is 
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Ill’ll jil’ tniit lilt!** I tl-"*! i'll'' it” ♦*’ 'f* I 

111’ fillii r, )v ‘v i> 1 ' 1 til i i > ' a f ' alii- I” t! «■ f*' 'iii 
lix will *1 \i j itni, , 1 1 fr ijf f (./r a »• } ■’i*,*!- w'lt 5 n 

tmmlf’" rill uiui l’i» t.”.T • >1^ v »sti( N- {'•', 

jiiiiJ in t,ri It h 1 n( t)i« i I "tr « “• il , *T f ' * i * In I ' t 

0>) till ulnili III till lui In II tl V •• ft tJi »r j/t| tl * 

pimi tlinfnn tut* iir i.titctr-ri- l-s'^jmc { |>’»t E a 

tmut nllo, i-ii-ji. ii»«-r, ttitl., •vt»i i* tf 

111 i/lit, in \ liiili ^11 1 I in 1 , 1 1*1 ll *- I t I’ll > i},>- 
As fiir till * of I imtrt i.» I "I (1 1 r ii}j »!tv, r» c* ’ iti"’! 

t utli-i tint till ^ iii\% in Dti’Ii-r tl >■ 13 If 1 1 n i.t ill." < fi 

llmf tiili will, it It, ^iriliu ili.*’ l,tit totii \»'U 

Ill'll Ml in I'lV’it xi^liu iiiim ttiai- III larti Till* onli*! i* 
iK.t to li, nqiiiri. ffin.mjn. .1 .,,1 all th f mr nnlf , mtli ■» 
nt.itoh III, hill lii,lf.o 11,1. a,. I,., i.v „j. „ j, , I 

100 iKTiUrs’ Moili, Ilf Roiin t, i, f„ot liijili, ninl nu f.nt l.s,,.vt . c»ml 
t It* HjilciR ImIMiiii of lilt KIIIII tliiiii It>i inn \ Itli thi ^^•■1lltJI 

oftliiMmli (litrlli, nrilifliitl,,,, !«. ni, , i,f ir, of 

Htniit. four foot Inpli fr.ii,„Ml nl”,. iijn.i, cirfHiilrri'wi.rk , ftii'l 
urmi llio til.],, r 1 i,*,1k, mtr itin ui h. i l,tH. turn t, w,tl. a 
Iwllj, onoupli to no no a ,i.f,. „f 1 ,,^,), „,„i 

siiuobiluc’cii tliennluRMim, otlMrlmli fipiin withbrnwl 
gi. OR of roiiiHl cMlotmtl glan. p|i, f,., ,,, , ,,, 

But thin letlpo I iiitoiiil to Im n.Mtl o UiiiJ.. not 
nn T Also 

TT' ’ *i 

the Mhole briidth of tlio gn.iui.l, but to loixo on oitbir Rule 
ground enough fordn.r.,ti of Hth* allejn . „„,o iih.ch the 
Uo coicit ullcifi of the green mai dtlnci joii But then* 
must bo no allojs ii ith bedp, s at « itbrr end of th,, great en- 
closure . not nt tlic hither end, for ktling i niir luosiicct uiion 
tins fair hedge from the gretn . nor at the fiiliher end/for 

Ihe Sr 

For the onlermg of the ground uithm the gieit hedge, I 
120 leal 0 it to vnrietj of dei.te, ndiising neicrthcless that 
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ivli’vtwh'MfT fovn %o*i uvi* it mtfl, fimt, \i l>*> tw Imsv, oj 
f«n of vork V, I,ercin 1. for my p\rt, jIa not I»kr inmsji.^ 
cut oat in jnwppr nrt.{li*'rjnnI«iPl«ff» iljc\ Wfordulilren 
Ijiile loir rcmiuli liKi* lutli fonip prf>m piPi- 

nnil*. 1 likp vcU, ami m *oinp plncci, f.ur coluninK ii|«'ii 
of ca.rj-«>ulttn'' urork. 1 nouW ali-o liavc the nllci'i 
tijneiona stjul fair You mav Imt « Icwer allei « ujioti tin sole 
srreunsl«, l»«t nom> jti tlie mam Kaiiini I \\ irIi al<-o, in the 
**Ti mulilh, a fair inount, irilh llim naotiita, nml anijtv 
eMougli for four to ivnlk aiirt>a<!t , wliidi I wmiltl lime to Iw 110 
jvrffrt citcha, xnthwtt anj bulnarka or pniliossnu-iits , and 
the ivljolc mount to br lliirli fo<>t bigli , ami ronu* fine l«iu* 
finetingdioiiRP, -nrith Hoiim clnmneyfl ncatlj ciM, and \i it bout 
too mucli gla-w. 

Tor fountain®, fbej are a great beauty and nfrwbmcnt , 
but iioobt ttuir all, and nakt* tbc garden nnubole'-.ome, and 
fnll of fStea ard frog®. FounbiuiH I intend to Iw of tuo 
natures the one that aprmklttb or sjxuifetli uafer, the 
other A fair Ti'rcipt of wati r, of fomt thirl\ or forti ft>ot 
wjuarr, but rritficmt fidi, or ebrac, or mud Tor tbe the 1 10 
omJinK'nta of i«nag<i>i gdl, or of marble, u hn.h are m use, do 
avell * but flie mam matter w so to conioi the inter, as it 
never slaa, cither in the Iwwls or in the nsieni , that the 
water lie never bi rest discoloured, green or red or the like , 
or gather am mossuicis or putrefatlion Besides that, it is 
to be cleansed eiciy da; b\ the hand Also some stejis np 
to It, and BOine fine pavement about it, doth ndl As for 
tlic other kind of fountain, iibich we ma; call a batbiiig pool, 
it may admit much cnriosit; and beaut; , w herewith iie will 
not trouble ourselves . as, tlmt the bottom lie find; paicd, 150 
and with irmgeB , tbc sides likoinse , and m ithnl cmbclhslicd 
watli coloured glass, and siicli things of lustre , encompasRod 
also with fine rails of loav statuas. But the mam point is the 
same whu.lt we mentioned m the former kind of fountain , 
which IS, that the water bo in perpetual motion, fed by a 
water higher than the pool, and deliverctl into it b; fair 
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spouts, and then discharged nwa> tinder ground, h> some 
eqnalitj of bores, that it sta\ little And for fine de\ ices, of 
arching irntei iMthout spilling, and making it rise in several 
IGO forms (of feithei-s, dnnking glasses, canopies, and the like), 
thej be prettj things to look on, but nothing to health and 
sa eetness 

For the heath, ahich aas the third part of our plot, I aish 
it to be fmued, as much as ina 3 bo, to a natural a ildness 
Trees I Mould Ime none in it, but some thickets made 011 I 3 of 
SM eet bi lar and lionet suckle, and some a ild a me amongst , 
and the giound set aith taolets, straw beincs, and primroses 
For these aio sweet, and jirospci in the shade And these 
to be 111 the heath, here and there, not in anj order I like 
170 also little hiaps in the natuic of molc-hills (such ns arc in 
wild heaths) to be set some a itli a ild tht me , some a itli 
pinks , some a ith geimander, that gives a good flower to the 
ete , some with pena inkle , some with aiolets , some with 
strawbemes , some with cowslips , some with daisies , some 
with red roses, some aith hliiini com allium, some atith 
sweet-williams red , some with beai’s foot and the like low 
flow ei 8 , being withal sw eet and sightl} P irt of a Inch heaps 
aie to be wath standanls of little bushes pricked upon their 
top, and part without Tlie stamkarrls to bo roses , juniper , 
180 hollj , berberries , (but heie and there, because of tbe smell of 
their blossom ,) red cunaiits , goosebenaes , rosemarj , baj s , 
sweet-bnar , and such like But these standanls to be kept 
a ith cutting, that thej grow not out of course 
For the side grounds, jou aie to fill them aith aaneti of 
allejs, pmate, to gii e a full shade, some of them, ahei'csoever 
the sun be Ton arc to frame some of them likewase for 
shelter, that when the wind blows shaip, jou maj walk as in 
a gallerj And those allej s must be likewise hedged at both 
ends, to keep out the wand , and these closer allej s must bo 
190 ever finelj gravelled, and no grass, because of going wet. In 
manj of these allej’s likewise, jou aie to set fruit-trees of all 
sorts , as well upon the walls ns in ranges And this would 
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Hi |»eaetnn\ olvscnM. tliat tlM* Ijonlir-* wlicrein ^o'l j»lnnt 
jour fnut'lnt'i Ih* fair aiul and lo", mil not steep; 

■mil not With line floners, hut thin ami upaHnsh, thev 
tltcpivo the trijc’i. At the end of hoth the side jnaninils. 1 
would Inae a inoimt of *>oine prettj hci"ht, leaMog the vail 
of the tnclosure l»rev»t hijth, to look abnnd into the fithK 

ror tlje main ganltn, I do not dtin but there nhouhl be 
«onie fair allot a rmpetl on both «des uith frmt-tmw , and 200 
Home pri'tly tufts of fniit-treea, and arbours uith seats, m I 
in some docent nidtr , but ilie«t tn In' in no mcaim Ht too 
thicb , but to tei\c the main jjaiden so ns it be not clcwo, but 
the itr ojien and free, I'oi oa for shade, I ^^ollld hate \oii 
rest «|Wiu the altcjs of the side grounds, time to walk, if j on 
lie dwjKiSid, in the heat of the year oi da\ , hut to make 
arcoiint that the nmn garrlcn is for the more temperate jnrts 
of the vear } and in the heat of summer, for the niomuig and 
theeawuug <iro\er-casl dajs 

Tor amne-s, T like thorn not, except thc\ he of that large- 210 
nek's as they rnaj l*e turfed, and haio bring plants and 
hushes act in them , that the hmls niaj Im e more scope, 
and natiiml nestling, and that no foiilntss appear on the floor 
of the aaiarj bo 1 hase made a platform of a pnneeh 
gmalen, partlj by precept, jwrtlj bj drau ing, not a nimlcl, 
but some geiient lines of it , and m this T lia\ c spared for 
no cost But it IH nothing for great pruiccs, that for the 
most part taking adaice uith woiknicn, mth no less cost set 
their things together , and sometimes add statuas, and such 
things, for state and nngiuGccncc, but nothing to the tiaie 220 
pleasure of a garden 


XLVII OF 1W.GOCIATINO 

It is general Ij better to deal by speech than by lettei , and 
bj ti»e mediation of a third than by a man’s self Letters 
are good, •when a man would draw an answer bj letter back 
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jvgnin , or ^sh^-u it inaj serve for a inan’a justification afUr- 
mrds to produce lua own letter , or wlicrc it innv be danger 
to be interrupted, or beard bj pieces To deal in person w 
good, when a man’s fnee brcwletb regard, as cominonlj writb 
inferiors , or in tender eases, vrlicrc a man’s oi e iijion tlie 
countenance of linn with whom ho sppiketh maj give liini a 
10 direction hoxr far to go , and generallj , where a man vvill re- 
serve to himself libertv , either to disavow or toeaponiid In 
choice of iiistruincnts, it is better to choose men of a plainer 
sort, that are like to do that that is committed to them, and 
to report back again fnithfiillv the bucccs.s, than those that are 
cunning to contriv e out of other men’s business somewhat to 
grace themselves, and will help the matter in report for 
satisfaction sake Use also such jicrsons as alfcct the busi- 
ness wherein thoj are cmplov cd , for that qiiickciietb much , 
and such ns are fit for the matter , as bold men for expostu- 
20 lation, fair-spoken men for jiersuasion, craftv jnen foi niquin 
and observation, frowaid and absurd men for business that 
doth not well bear out itself Use also such as have been 
Inckj, and prevailed before in things whcieiii you have 
employ ed them , for that brcwls confidence, and they w ill 
strive to maintain their prescnption It is better to sound a 
person with whom one deals aW off, than to fall upon the 
point at first, except j on mean to surprise him by some short 
question It is better dealing with men in appetite, than 
with those that arc where they would bo If a man deal 
30 with another upon conditions, the start or first performance 
IS all , which a man cannot reasonably demand, except 
either the nature of the thing be such, which must go 
before , or else a man can persuade the other party that ho 
shall still need him in some other thing , or else that he be 
counted the honcster man All practice is to discoi cr, or to 
work. Men discover themselv es in trust, in passion, at nn- 
awares, and of nec^ity, when they would have somewhat 
done and cannot find an apt pretext. If von would work 
any man, y ou must either know his nature and fashions, and 
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Bo lead him , or hit ends, and so Jicrsnade him , or his Meak> 40 
tiCES and dlsad^anfngc3, and so av>c him , or those that Ime 
interest in him, and so govera him In dealing itli cunning 
persons, lac must ever consider their ends, to interpret their 
speeches ; and it is good to ea.y little to them, and that sv Inch 
thm* least look foi In alt negociations of difliciilt^, a man 
maj not look to sou and reap at once , but must piepaie 
business, and so ripen it b} degrees 


XLVin OF FOLLOWERS AND FRIENDS 

CosTiiT followers ate not to be liked , lest while a man 
maketh his tram longer, he make his wings shorter 1 
reckon to he costly, not them alone which clinigc the purse, 
but winch arc ueaiisomo and importune m suits Ordmaiy 
followers ought to challenge no higher conditions than 
countenance, recommendation, and piotection from urongs 
Factious followers aio worse to be liked, which follow not 
upon affection to him with whom they lunge themselves, 
but upon discontentment conceived against some other , 
whereupon commonly ensueth that ill intelligence that we 10 
manj tunes see betw een great pemonages Likewise glonons 
followeis, who make tlicmselves ns trumpets of the com* 
mendation of those they follow, are full of inconvenience , for 
they taint husiness thiough want of sccrecgr , and they export 
honour from a man, and make him a return in etiv}' There 
18 a kind of followers likewise which arc dangeious, being 
indeed espials, winch inquire the secrets of the house, and 
bear tales of them to others Yet such men, many times, 
are in great faiom , for they are officious, and commonly 
exchange tales The foUomng by certain estates of men, 20 
answerable to that which a great person himself professeth, 

(as of soldiers to him that hath been employed in the wars, 
and the like,) hath ever been a thing civil, and well taken 
even in monarchies , so it be without too much pomp or 
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po]n(1arit> But tlip must lioiiouinltlc kind of following is to 
be followed ns one that np|trelieiidtth to nd'aiice Mrtuc and 
descit m all Kirts of peivons And \ct, whore there is no 
eminent odds in siiihrn nc%, it is better to take with the 
more passable, than with tin more able And bisules, to 
30 sjieak trutli, in base tinns aitne men art of more use than 
sirtuons It is true that in goicrnniciit it is goo<l to u“c 
men of one link ecpialU for to poniitcnancc some extra- 
oitlnnril^, IS to make them insolent, iiid the itst distontent , 
becainse tin' inai cl urn a due But contrariwise, in fasonr, 
to use men w ith much dillereiice and election i- good , for it 
mnketh the persons pieftrrcd more thankful, and the rest 
moie oflioions lucaiisc all is of fasonr It is good disc rction 
not to ni ike too miuh of aii\ man at tin first , because one 
cannot bold out that proiiortion To be gosenitd (as wc 
40 call It) bj one, is not safe , for it shows softness, and goes a 
ficedom to scandal and disicpntation , for those that would 
nut censure or speak ill of a man iinincdiatch, will talk 
more boldly of those that ate so great with them, and 
thcrebj wound thou honour Yet to bo distracted SMth 
maiy is worse, for it makes nicii to be of the last iin- 
presMon, and full of chaiigo To take ads ice of some few 
friends ii> 01 er honourable , for lookers on manj times see 
inoic than gamesters , and the sale best discos eicth the hill 
There is little friendship in the woild and least of all betw ecn 
60 equals, which was wont to be magnified That that is, is 
hetween supciior and infeiioi, whose foituiics mai compre- 
hend the one the othci 


XLIX OF SUITOES 

Mavt ill matters and piojects are undci taken , and pin ate 
suits do putiefy the public good Manj good matters are 
undei taken with bad minds, I mean iiotonh con upt minds, 
but crafty minds, that intend not pciformancc Some 
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embrace smt'i, ’ahicb ne^ er mean to deal eftectimlh in them 
but if they see there maj be life m the matter bj some othci 
mean, thej vill be content to win a thank, or lake a (.ecoiul 
roirarS, or at least to make a'e m the mean time of the 
suitor’s hope? Some take bold of suits onlj for an occasion 
to cross some other, oi to make an iiifonuation whtieof U) 
the) could not othcmise ha\e apt pictcxt, uithout caic 
what become of the suit when that tuni is served , or, 
generally, to make otliei men’s hustness a kind of enter- 
tainnient to bring in their own Naj some undertake suits, 
■with a full puiposc to let tlieni fall , to the end to giitifi 
the adverse party or competitor Surely there is lu some 
sort a nglit in ci erj suit , either a right in cqmt\ , if it be a 
suit of contro\era\ , oi a right of dcseit, if it be a suit of 
petition If atfcctiou lead a man to fa\ our the w long side lu 
justice, let him rather use his comitcnance to compound the 20 
nnttei than to carrj it If affection lead a man to fai oui 
the less worthy in desert, let him do it w ithout deprai mg 
or disabling the better desoner In suits which a man doth 
not well understaud, it is good to rcfei them to some friend 
of trust and judgment, that mnj leport whether he mij 
deal in them with honour but let him choose well liis 
referendaries, for else he maj be led bj’ the nose Suitors 
arc so distasted with delays and abuses, that plain dealing 
m denying to deal in suits at first, and reporting the success 
barelj , and lU challenging no more thanks than one hath 30 
desciacd, is giown not only honourable but also gracious 
In suits of favour, the firat coming ought to take little place 
so far forth consideration maj be had of his trust, that if 
intelligence of the matter could not otherwise have been had 
but bj bim, advantage be not taken of the note, but the 
part} left to his other means , and m some sort recompensed 
foi his discoveij To be ignorant of the value of a suit is 
simplicitj , as well as to be ignorant of the right thereof is 
want of conscience Secrecj in suits is a great mean of 
obtammg, for voicmg them to be in forwardness maj dis- 40 
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courage some kind of suitora, but doth quicken and awake 
others But timing of the suit is the pnncipal Timing, 
I sa\ , not onlj in resptot of the person that should grant it, 
but 111 1 cspect of those u Inch are like to cross ih Let a man, 
in the chone of his mean, rather clioose the fittest mean than 
the greatest mean , and rathei them that deal in cei tain 
things than those that arc general The reparation of a 
denial is sometimes equal to the first grant , if a man show 
himself neither dejected nor discontented Jntquum petas vt 
CO (rqmtm firan, more than t* reasonable, that you may gel as 
much IT reasonable^ is a good rule, ailieie a man hath 
strength of faaour but othcmisc a man were better nse 
in Ins suit , for he tliat u otild hare i entured at first to liai c 
lost the suitor, will not in the conclusion lose both the suitor 
and his own former faaoiii Nothing is tliought so ea;^ a 
request to a great jicrson, ns his letter , nnd^et, if it be not 
in a good cause, it is so much out of his reputation There 
are no worse instiuments than these general contniers of 
suits , for tho\ are but a kind of poison and infection to 
CO public proctcdiiigN 


L. OF STUDIES 

STcniiJ! RLiae for delight, for ornament, and for ability 
Tlieir chief use foi delight, is in priiatcncss and retiring, 
for oniameiit, is iii discourse, and for ahilitj, is in the 
judgment and disjiositinn of business For expert men 
can ixuuu,aiid jarhaps judge of particulars, one bj one, 
but the gi iieral counsels, and the jilots and marshalling of 
affairs, como best from those llint are learned To sjicnd too 
much time in stiidus is, sloth , to use them too much foi 
ornament, is affictation , to make jiidgniciit whollj bj their 
10 rules, w th< liuimuir of a scholar Thej jicrfect nature, and 
an' ix'rfectMl bs ox|ynciiee for natural abilitiis arc like 
natural plants tliat ne«l planning bj stiidj , and studies 
thtm“ilies do gi\e forth directions too much at large, except 
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thej be bounded in bj expenence Crafty men contemn 
studies, simple men adiniie them, and THse men use them , 
foi they teach not their own use , but that is a wisdom 
without them, and above them, won by obsenation Dead 
not to contradict and confute , nor to behei e and take for 
granted , nor to find talk and discourse , but to w eigli and 
consider Some books are to be tasted, others to be swat- 20 
lowed, and some few to be chewed and digested , that is, 
some books are to be read only in parts , others to be read, 
but not curiously , and some few to be i-ead wholly, and 
inth diligence and attention Some books also may be read 
by deputy, and extracts made of them by others , but that 
would be only in the less important arguments, and the 
meaner sort of books , else distilled books are like common 
distilled waters, flashy tlimgs Beading maketh a full man , 
conference a ready man , and writing an exact man And 
therefore, if a man write httle, he had need have a great 30 
memoiy , if he confer little, he had need hnv e a present wit 
and if he read little, he had need have much cunning, to 
seem to know that he doth not Histones make men wise , 
poets witty , the mathematics subtile , natural philosophy 
deep , moral grave , logic afid rhetoric able to contend 
Abeunt ttudia tn mores [Studies pass into the charactei ] 
Nay theie is no stond or impediment in the vnt, but may be 
wrought out by fit studies like as diseases of the body may 
have appropnate exercises Bowling is good for the stone 
and reins ; shooting for the lungs and breast , gentle walking 40 
for the stomach , nding for the head , and the like So if a 
man’s wit be wandenng, let him stud} the mathematics , for 
in demonstrations, if his wit be called aw a} never so little, 
he must begin again If his wit be not apt to distinguish 
or find diflerences, let lum stud} the schoolmen , for they are 
<ym\m sectores If he be not apt to beat ov er matters, and 
to call up one tlimg to prove and illustrate another, let him 
study the law}er3’ cases. So every defect of the mind may 
have a special receipt. 


I 
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LI OF FACrriON 

Imxe ail ojnmon not \M8e, tint foi a prince to go^cm 
Ini estate, or foi a great person to go\cin liis pioceediiigs, 
according to the itipect of factions, is a piincipal part of 
polici , nheicas coiitmuniie, the cliicfcst msdoin is either 
m ordering those things nliicli aie gciieml, and ■wherein men 
of seacrvl factioni do iieacrthcless agiee , or lu dealing with 
correuxiiidence to particiilai pemons, one bj one But I 
ha\ not that the conaidei-atioii of factions is to be neglected 
Mean men, in their rising, must ndhcie , but great men, 

10 that ha\e strength in thems>el\ es, wcic better to maintain 
tlicmscUcs iiididi rent and neutral Yet even in beginners, 
to adhere so iiiodcmtch, as ho he a man of the one faction 
w Inch IS most passable w ith the other, commonly gn cth best 
was The lower and wcahci fiction is the firmer in con* 
junction , and it is often seen that a few tliat aic stilT do tiro 
out a greater mini her that arc moic moderate 'Whon one of 
the factions is eatingnif.bul, the icmaining suhdiMdcth , ns 
the faction between Liiciilhis and the rest of the nobles of 
the senate (which thej called optimutc’i) held out awhile 

20 airnii't the faction of I'omjiej and Cwsar , hut when tlio 
iciiate’s aiithoritj was pulled down, C!,caar and Ponipoy soon 
afu r braki 'flie faction or jjartj of Antonins and Octaa inniis 
Ct\ir against Biutns and Cassius, held out Iikcwasc for a 
11111 “, but when Brutin and Cassius were oicrlhrowai then 
siyin after Antonins and Oetavianiis brake and subdiMdcd 
Til"', cxnmplis are of war«, hut the came holdeth in private 
faitions And therefore tho«e that arc seconds in factions 
do inanj tunes, whin the faction hiiIkUi idctli, proic pnii- 
I ijjaL , but inanv tunes 'Iso tht v proa c cj pliers and caalutrcd ; 

,1i,i for niana a man’s strength is in ojipontion , and avlicn that'll^ 
faduh hi groweth out of iii« It is commonh seen that men 
fine jdaerd tart in with the njiitrarj faction to that bj 
wht h tlee inter tbinl.iiig Irflike that thc> haae the first 
«uri, an 1 now are read for a ru w pnnh tse The traitor in 
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faction hghlly goeth aivaywitli it, for Mhen matters hate 
stnek long in lialancing, the winning of sonic one man castetli 
them, and ho gcttetli all the thanks The eten carriage 
between two factions pioceedeth not alnays of moderation, 
hut of a tnieness to a man’s self, wnth end to make use of 
both Certaiiih in Italy they hold it a little suspect in 40 
popes, when they ha\e often m their mouth Padre cotnmnnr 
and take-it to be a sign of one that meauetb to refer all to 
the greatness of hia own house Kings had need beware 
how they side themselves, and make themselves as of a 
faction or party , for leagues within the state are c' or per- 
nicious to monarchies for they raise an obligation paramount 
to obligation of soveieignty , and make the king tanquam ttnvt 
ejr iidbts [as one of /«], as ivas to be seen m the League of 
Prance When factions are carried too high and too a loleutly, 
it IS a sign of weakness m princes , and much to the prejudice fiO 
both of their authonty and business The motions of factions 
under kings ought to be like the motions (as the astronomcra 
speak.) of the mfonor orbs, which may have their projier 
motions, but y et still are qmetiy earned by the higher motion 
of primim mobile 

Ln OF CEREMONIES AND RESPECTS 

Hn that is only” real, liad need have exceeding great parts of 
iirtnc , as the stone had need to be rich that is set without 
foil But if a man mark it well, it is in praise and com- 
mendation of men os it is in gettings aud gams for the 
proierb is true, That light gains male hcavg jnmes, for light 
g HUS come thick, whereas great come but now and then So 
it IS true tliat small matters win great fommendation, because 
they are mitmunlly in use and in note whereas the occasion 
of any great ^artuc cometh but on fc«ti\-als Therefoie it doth 
much add to a man’s reputation, and is (as Queen Isabella lo 
said) like puT>ctual letters comniendatoiy, to ha\e good 
fonn« To attain them it almost sufficeth not to despise 
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them , foi 80 shall a man olwcuc them in otherR, ami let 
him trust himself Mitli iho rest Foi if he labour too innch 
to express them, ho shall lose their grace , m Inch is to be 
natural anil iiinffectcfl Some men’s btliai lour is like a 
verec, wheicm eici'j sj liable is miasiiiLil , how can a man 
comprehend gieat mattcra, that brcaketli Ins mind too much 
to small obsenations? Not to use ceremonies at all, is to 
20 teach others not to use them again , ami so diminishcth respect 
to himself , especially thej be not to be omittcil to strangers 
and formal iiatuics , but the dwelling ujion them, and ca.ilt- 
ing them aboie the moon, is not oiil} tedious, but doth 
diminish the faith and credit of him that speaks And 
certainly there is a kind of cons ej ing of cflcctual and im- 
printing passages amongst compliments, w Inch is of singular 
use, if a man can hit upon it Amongst a man’s pccin a man 
shall be sure of f<amilianty , and therefore it is good a little 
to keep state Amongst a man’s inferiors one shall be sure 
30 of reverence , and therefore it is good a little to be fanuhai 
He that is too much in an; thing, so that he giacth another 
occasion of satiet}, maketh himself cheap To appl^ one’s 
self to others is good , so it he w ith dcmonstintion that a 
man doth it upon regard, and not upon facility It is a good 
precept generally in seconding another, j et t«> add sonicw h it 
of one’s own as if you wall grant liis opinion, let it be w ith 
some distinction , if yon will follow his motion, let it be with 
condition, if jou allow his counsel, let it be with alleging 
further reason Men had need beware how they he too por- 
40 feet in compliments , for be they never so sufficient otherw isc, 
'their enviers will be sure to gi\e tliem that ^attribute, to 
the disadvantage of their greater virtues It is loss also in 
bnsiiiess to be too full of respects, or to be canons in obser\ ing 
times and opportunities Salomon saith. He that consideretli 
the mtid thaU not sow, and he that looLeth to the clouds shall 
not reap A wise man will make more oppoitunities than lie 
finds Men’s behaviour should be like tlieir apparel, not too 
strait or point deuce, but free for cxeicise or motion 
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Praise i«« tlio reflexion of Mrtnc But it is as the glass oi 
Body \rhicli givetli the reflexion If it be fiom the coininon 
people, it IS commonly false and naught , and inther follou eth 
A am persons than virtuous Foi the common people under- 
8t«ind not man\ excellent virtues The lovfest virtues drau 
praise from them , the middle Mrtues Mork in them astonish- 
ment or admii-ation , but of the highest \ irtues they have no 
sense of perceiving at all But shous, and speciei iirtutibut 
gitntlei, set ve best mth them Certainh fame is like a m ei, 
that beareth up things light and suoln, and drovrns things 10 
weight} and solid But if persons of qvmlitj and judgment 
concur, then it is (as the Scripture saith), A omen bonum tmtar 
unqueitli fraqrantis , [-1 good name hie a fragrant ointment ] 

It filleth all round about, and will not easily away Foi the 
odours of ointments are more durable than those of flou ers 
Tliere be so many false points of praise, that a man maj 
justly hold it a suspect Some praises proceed merelj of 
flattoi}. and if he be an ordinary flatterer, he mil haie 
certain common attnbutes, which may serve everj' man , if 
he be a cunning flatterei, he will follow the arch flatterer, 20 
which IS a man’s self , ai d wherein a man thinketh best of 
himself, therein tlie flatterer mil uphold him most but if 
he be an impudent flatterer, look u herein a man is conscious 
to himself tint he is most defective, and is most out of coun- 
tenance in himself, that mil the flatterer entitle him to per- 
force, epretd conseientiA [»n contempt of coneaeace ] Some 
praises come of good wishes and respects, which is a foim 
due in civilitj to kings and great persons, laudando prccci- 
perc, rto teach’ by pramng t"] when bj telling men what thej 
are, thej repiesent to them what thej should be Some men 30 
aie praised maliciously to their hurt, tliereby to stir eni'j 
and jealousy towards them , pemmum genus mmicorum 
laudantium ; [7 he uorst kind of enemies are those vho praise ] 
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Insorandi as it was ti pio\cib amongst the Grecians, that h/' 
that veas praised to kts hurt, should haic a push rise upon his 
nose , ns ne say, that a blister tnll rise upon onds lonijuc that 
tells a he Cortaiiilj modcmte praise, used with opportiinitj , 
and not vulgar, is that uliicli doth the good Salomon snith, 
He thatpramth his fnend aloud, nsinq early, it shall be to him 
40 no better than a eurse Too much magnifj ing of man or 
matter doth irritate contradiction, and piocure enij and 
scorn To praise a man’s self cannot be decent, except it be 
in rare cases , but to praise a man’s ollico oi piofcssioii, he 
niaj do it with good grace, and with a kind of mngiiamuiitj 
The cardinals of Rome, which arc thcologucs, and friars, and 
schoolmen, haie a pliRise of notable contempt and scoiii 
towards civil business for thej call all temporal business of 
wars, embassages, judicature, and other cmploj mciits, sbir- 
rene, which is under shenffnes , as if thej w ere but matters 
60 for under shenffs and catch-poles though manj times those 
iiiider-sheriiTnes do more good than their high speculations 
St Paul, when he boasts of himself, he doth oft interlace, / 
speak like a fool, but speaking of his calling, he saith, Mag- 
ntficaho apostolatum meum [7 mil magnify my officef\ 


LIT OF VAIN-GLOBY 

It was prettih devised of ^sop , the llj sat upon the axle- 
tree of the chariot wheel, and said, II hat a dust do I raise t 
So are there some nun peisons, that whatsoei er goeth alone 
or moveth upon greater means, if they have nei ei so little 
hand in it, they think it is thej that carrj it They that are 
glorious must needs be factious , for all brai erj stands upon 
comparisons Tliey must needs be iiolcnt, to make good 
their own a aunts Neithei can they be secret, and theieforc 
not eifectual , but according to the French pro\ erb, beaucoup 
10 de brint, pen de fruit, much bruit, little fruit Yet certainly 
theie IS use of this quality m qiiil affairs Wliere there is 
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an opinion an3 fame to be meated eitlier of ^ irtuo or great- 
ness^ these men are good trampeters Again, as Titus lavine 
notetli m the case of Antiochns and the iBtolians, There are 
Bometimes great effects of cross hcs, as if a man tliat nego- 
dates betveeu t\ro prmces, to draw them to ]oin in a war 
against a tlurd, doth extol the forces of either of them above 
measure, the one to the other and B<tmetimes he that deals 
between man and man, raiseth his own credit with both, by 
pretending gieatei mterest than he hath in either And in 20 
these and the like kinds, it often falls out that somewhat 
18 produced of nothing , for lies are sulhcient to breed opinion, 
and opinion brings on substance In military commanders 
^ 'and soldiers, vain-glory is an essential point , for as iron 
sharpens iron, so by glory one courage sharpeneth another 
In cases of great enterprise upon charge and adventure, a 
, composition of glorious natures doth put life mto business , 

•• and those that are of solid and sobei natures have more of 
the ballast than of the saiL In fame of learning, the flight 
, will be slow mthout some feathers of ostentation Quide^Q 
coMemnenda glona hbros scnbunt, nmnm suum tmcnbimi 
\Tliose who lente bools abotU despising glory, put thexr name 
upon the booh'] Socrates, Aristotle, Galen, weie men full 
of ostentation Certainlj vain-glorj hclpeth to perpetuate 
a man’s memory, and virtue was never so beholden to 
human nature, as it received his due at the second hand 
Neither had the fame of Cicero, Seneca, Pliuiiis Secundus, 

' home her age so well, if it had not been joined with some 
vanity in themselves , like unto i amish, that makes seel mgs 
not only shine but last But all this w hile, wdien I speak of 40 
vain-glory, I mean not of that property that Tacitus doth 
attribute to Miicianiis, Omnium, qu<e dixerat feccratqiie, aife 
quadarn ostentator [In all that he said and did he had the art 
of displaying himself to adiantage ] for that proceeds not of 
vanity, but of natural magnanimity and discretion , and in 
some persons is not onlv comely, but gracious For excusa- 
tions, cessions, modesty itself well goveraed, are but arts of 
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ostentation And miongst tlioso arts tlierc is none better 
than that winch Flinius Sccundns spcaketh of, winch is to be 
60 liberal of pnise and commendation to others, in that \i herein 
a men’s self hath any perfection. For, saith Pliny verj 
wittilj , In commending another you do t/ounclf right , for he 
that you commend m either superior to you in that you commend, 
or inferior Jf he he inferior, if he he to he commended, you 
much more , if he he superior, if he he not to he commended, 
you much leti Glonous men aie the scorn of wise men, the 
admiration of fools, the idols of parasites, and the slai es of 
their own vaunts • 


LV OF HONOUR AND REPUTATION 

Thf winning of honoui is but the revealing of a man’s a irtiie 
and worth without disadvantage For some in their actions 
do noo and affect honour and reputation , nliicli sort of men 
are commonly much talked of, but im\ardlj little admired 
And some, contranwise, darken their virtue in the show of 
it , so as thej be undeii allied in opinion If a man perform 
that n Inch hath not been attempted before , or attempted 
and gn en over , or hath been achieved, but not with so 
good circumstance , he shall purchase more honour than bj 
10 effectmg a matter of gi eater difficulty or virtue, wherein he 
IS but a follower If a man so temper his actions, as in some 
one of them he doth content ever} faction or combination of 
people, the music will be the fuller A man is an ill husband 
of Ins honour, that entereth into any action, the failing where- 
in maj disgrace him more than the carrying of it through 
can honour him Honour that is gamed and broken upon 
another hath the quickest reflexion, like diamonds cut n itli 
facets And therefore let a man contend to excel anj com- 
petitors of his in honour, in outshooting them, if he can, in 
20 their own bon Discreet followers and sei i ants help much 
to leputation Omnis fama a domesticis emanat \a,ll fame 
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emanates from those of our houseJiold'\ Envy, 'nhicli is the 
canker of honour, is best extinguished by decLanng a man’s 
self in Ills ends rather to seek ment than fame , and b} 
attributing a man’s successes rather to dmne Providence 
and felicity, than to his oivn virtue or policy Tlie true 
maislialling of the degrees of sovereign honour are these 
In the first place are cond/dmesvmpertorum, founders of states 
_ and commonwealths , such as were Bomulus, C^tus, Ciesar, 
Ottoman, Ismael Hi the second place are legtslatores, law- 30 
^\er3 , which are also called second fouudeis, oi perpetui 
pnncipes, because they govern by their ordinances after they 
are gone , such were L> cuigus, Solon, Justinian, Eadgar, 
Alphonsus of Castile, the Wise, that made the Siete parttdas 
In the third place are hheratores, or sah atores, \lxherators or 
samours,] such as compound the long miseries of civil wars, 
or deliver their conntnes from semtude of stiungers or 
tyiTints , as Augustus Caisar, Vespasianus, Aurelianus, 
Theodonous, King Henry the Seventh of England, King 
Henry the Fourth of France In the fourth place are 40 
propaqatores ov propugnatores xmpeni, \ertenders or defenders 
of empire j] such as in honourable wars enlarge their tem- 
tones, or make noble defence against invaders And m the 
last place are patres patrvoe, [fathers of their country ,] which 
reign ]ustly, and make the times good wheiem the} liie 
Both which last kinds need no examples, they are in such 
number Degrees of honour in subjects are, parixeipes 
euraram^ [partners of their cares,'] those upon whom princes 
do discharge the greatest weight of their affairs , their right 
hands as w e call them Tlie next arc duces belli, great leaders , 60 
such as are pnnees’ lieutenants, and do them notable services 
in the wars The thud are qratiosi, favourites , such as 
exceed not this scantling, to be solace to the sovereign, and 
harmless to the people And the fouith, negotns pares, 
[mew capable of affairs,] such ns have great places under 
pnnees, and execute then places with sufficiency There 
18 an lionoui, likewise, which may be ranked amongst the 
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gieatist, wliicli Imppcncth raielj , that is, of such as 
saciifico thcinschcs to death or danger for the good of 
00 then counti^ , as was M Itegiiliis, and tho two Decii 


LVI OF JUDICATDBE. 

Judges ought to remember that then office is dicere, and 
not^iM darcj to inteiTiret law, and not to make law, or giae 
haw Else w ill it be like the authority claimed by the church 
of Borne, which under pretext of exposition of Scripture 
doth not stick to add and alter , and to pronounce that 
which the} do not find , and by show of antiquity to intro- 
duce noi elt} Judges ought to be more learned than witt}, 
more re\ ereiid than plausible, and more advised than confi- 
dent Above all things, integnt} is their portion and proper 
10 virtue Cursed (saith the law) i» he that remoieth the land- 
marl The mislaycr of a mere-stone is to blame But it is 
the unjust judge that is the capital remover of landmarks, 
when he defineth amiss of lands and property One foul 
sentence doth more hurt than man} foul examples Foi 
these do but corrupt the stream, the other corrupteth the 
foiiiitaiii So saith Salomon, Forts turhatvs, et vena corrupta, 
csi Justus cadens in eausA suA coram adversano [A righteous 
man falling down before the moled is as a troubled fountain or 
a corrupt spring ] The office of judges may liar e reference 
20 unto the parties that sue, unto the ad\ ocates that plead, unto 
the clerks and ministei-s of justice underneath them, and to 
the soveieigii or state aboi e them 
Pimt, for the causes or parties that sue There be (saith 
the Scnptuie) that turn judgment into wormicood, and surelv 
there be also that turn it into vinegar , for injustice maketh 
1 itter, and deK} s make it sour Tlie principal duty of a 
judge IS to suppress force and fraud , whereof force is the 
more peinicious when it w open, and fraud when it is close 
and disguised Add thereto contentious suits, winch ought 
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to be spe^\c(l out, as the surfeit of courts A judge ought to 30 
prepie lus uray to a just sentence, as Go<I useth to prepare 
hia •u.aj, by iaising ^ alleys and taking donui lulls so uhcn 
there appearetli on cither side an high hand, violent piosecu- 
tion, cunning advantages taken, combination, power, gieat 
counsel, then is the virtue of a judge seen, to make inequality 
equal," that he may plant his judgment as upon an even 
ground Qut fwMer emwigit, elicit sanguinem, [To blow the 
-nose violently males it bleed, 1 and where the uine-press is 
hard wrought, it yields a harsh wine, that tastes of the grape- 
stone Judges must beware of hard constructions and 40 
strained inferences , for there is no worse torture than the 
torture of laws Specially in case of laws penal, they joiight 
to have care that that which was meant for terror be not 
turned into rigour , and that they bring not upon the people 
that sliowei whereof the Scripture spcaketh, Pluet super eos 
laqueos [lie shall rain snares upon them ] For penal laws 
pressed are a shower of snares upon the people Therefore let 
penal laws, if they bare been sleepers of long, or if they 
be grown unfit for the present time, be by wise judges 
confined in the execution Judvns officmm est, ut res, lia 60 
tempora rerum, etc [It m the business of the judge to consider 
the time as well as the matter'] In causes of life and death 
judges ought (as far as the law permitteth) in justice to 
remember mercy , and to cast a severe eye upon the example, 
but a merciful eye upon the person 
Secondly, foi the advocates and counsel that plead 
Patience and gravity of hearing is an essential part of 
justice , and an oierspeaking judge is no well-tuned cymbal 
It IS no grace to a judge first tp find that which he might 
have heard m due tune from the bar , or to show quickness GO 
of conceit m cutting off evidence or counsel too short , or to 
prevent information by questions, though pertinent Tlie 
parts of a judge in hearing are four to direct the evidence , 
to moderate length, lepetition, or impertinency of speech , 
to recapitulate, select, and collate the material points of 
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that which liath been said , and to give the ruie or sentence 
\Vhat8oe\ er is abo\ e these is too much , and proceedeth 
either of glor^ and willingness to speak, or of impatience to 
hear, or of shortness of memory, or of want of a staid and 
lO equal attention It is a strange thing to see that the bold- 
ness of advocates should prevail with judges , whereas thej 
should imitate Ghid, in whose seat thej sit , wAo represseth 
the presumptuoue, and gtveth grace to the modest But it 
IS more strange, that judges should have noted favourites , 
which cannot but cause multiplication of fees, and suspicion of 
bye waj s There is due from the judge to the advocate some 
commendation and gracing, where causes aie well handled 
and fair pleaded , especially towards the aide which obtaineth 
not , for that upholds in the client the reputation of his coun- 
80 sel, and bents down in him the conceit of his cause Thei e 
IS likewise due to the public a civil reprehension of advocates, 
where there appeareth cunning counsel, gross neglect, slight 
information, indiscreet pressing, or an over-bold defence 
And let not the counsel at the bar chop with the judge, nor 
wind himself into the handling of the cause anew after the 
judge hath declared his sentence , but on the other side, let 
not the judge meet the cause half way, nor give occasion for 
the party to say his counsel oi proofs were not heard 
Tliirdlj , for that that ccncems clerks and ministers Tlie 

90 place of justice is an hallowed place , and therefore not onlj 
the bench, but the foot-pace and precincts and purpnse there- 
of, ought to be preserv’ed without scandal and corruption For 
certainlj ffrapet (as the Senpture saith) mil not be gatitered 
of thorns or thutles , neither can justice jield her fruit with 
sweetness amongst the bnars and brambles of catching and 
po ing clerks and ministers Tlie attendance of courts is 
subject to four bad instruments Firat, certain persona that 
arc sowers of suits , which make the court swell, and the 
®**"'’*'*^ P”*® ^^*® second sort is of those that engage courts 

loom quarrels of jurisdiction, and are not trulj amxci exmee 
I fnends of the court], \<,xAjmrasm curve [parasites of the court]. 
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m {mituig a court up bcjoud her bounds, for then oun a.raix< 
and ad^anta|;e Tliei thml sort la of those thit niaj be nc* 
counted tlie left hands of courts , persons that nra full of 
lumblG and Sinister tntVs and shifts, ■thereby the} pcncit 
the plain and direct courses of courts, and bring justice into 
oblique hues and labynntbs And tbe foiirtb la the jioller 
and iimcter of fees , ivhicb justiiles the common resemblance 
of the courts of justice to thebusliMhercnulo while the rficcp 
flies for defence m w cat her he is sure to lose p.u L of his fleece 110 
On the other side, an ancient clerk, skilful in preoedcuts, vi“ir} 
in proceeding, and understanding m the business of the com t, 
is an excellent finger of a court , and doth inau} times point 
'the sray to the judge himself 

i'ourthly, foi that which may coneeni the soiereign and 
estate. Judges ought above all to mnember the coiicUision 
of the iSouiau twelve tables, Salut popuh suprema lex , [Me 
of Me people u the h^keM law ,1 and to know tbnt 
laws, except thej be m order to that end, are but tilings 
captious, and oracles not well insjnied Tliertfore it is an 120 
hnppv tlung ui a state xvbcu kings and states do often consult 
■with judges , and again when judges do often consult with 
the king and state the one, when tlieic is matter of law in- 
tervement in business of state , Uic other, when there is some 
Consideration of state intcrvonient in mattei of law For 
many times the things deduced to judgment mn} be »icum and 
fiittm, when the reason and consequence thereof maj trench 
to point of estate I call mattei of estate, not oulj the parts 
of snvereigntv, but whatsoex er mtroduceth anj gi-eat alter- 
ation or dangerous precedent , oi concenicth mamfestlj an> 130 
great portion of people And let no man weakl} concene 
that just law sand true policy liaxc any nntipath} , foi the} 
are like the spirits and smews, that one niox es with tlie other 
Ijet pidges also remember, that Salomon’s throne was suppor- 
ted by lions on botli sides let them be lions, but jet lions 
under the throne , beuig eircvimspect that they do not check 
or oppose ail} points of sovercignt} . Let not jndgis also be 
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SO Ignorant of their om n nght, as to think theic is not left to 
them, ns a pi iiicipal part of then oihcc, a wise use iiiid apph- 
140 cation of laiis For thcj may lemeinber Mliat the Apostle 
saith of a gi eater law than theirs , iVos scimus quia lex hona 
est, modo quis ed utntw leqttme [lec know that the law is good, 
provided that a man use it lattfully'l 

LVII OP ANGER 

To seek to extinguish Angei utteilj is but a bravery of the 
Stoics We have better oracles Be angry, but sin not Let 
not the sun go down upon your anger Anger must be limited 
and confined both in r tee and ui time We will first speak 
hoM the n itural inclination and habit to be angiy may bo 
attempered and calmed Seoondlj, how the particular 
motions of anger ma> he leprcssed, or at least refrained from 
doing mischief Thirdly, how to raise anger or appease angoi 
111 another 

10 For the first , theie is no other waj but to meditate and 
ruminate a ell upon the eflects of auger, how it troubles man’s 
life And the best time to do this, is to look back upon anger 
when the fit is thoroughly over Seneca saith well, That 
anger is like ruin, which breaks itself upon that it falls The 
Scripture exhorteth us To possess our souls in patience Who- 
soever is out of patience, is out of possession of his soul 
Men must not turn bees , 

animasque m \ ulnere ponunt , 

[Put their lives tn the wounds they inflict ] Anger is ceitainly 
20 a kind of baseness , as it appears a ell in the weakness of 
those subjects in a horn it reigns , children, women, old folks, 
sick folks Onlj men must beware th it thej carry their anger 
rather with scorn than -with fear, so that thej may seem 
rather to be above the injury than belou it , which is a thing 
casilj done, if a man u ill gi% e law to himself in it 
For the second point , the causes and motii cs of anger ai e 
chicflj three Firsts to be too sensible of hurt , for no man 
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IS angry ’tliat feels not Ininsclf lunt , .\«il tUenfoi'e toiulcr 
and delicate persons must needs l)c oft angij , thej Ins c so 
many things to- trouble them, -whuh more robust nnUncb 30 
liavo httlc sense of Tlio next is, tbe apprehension aiul tou- 
stmction of the injury offeicd to be, in the ciKunistviu.es> 
thereof, full of contempt ‘ for contemjifc is that which piulcth 
an edge upon anger, as much or moie than the huit itself 
And theiefore when men aio ingenious ni picking out cir- 
cumstances of contempt, they do kindle then auger much 
Ijastly, opinion of the touch of a mans leputatioii doth 
multiply and sharpen aiigei Wheiein the leincdy is, that 
a man should lu\e, as Gonsalvo was wont to say, tclam 
honom entmorem, l^onour of n afoiifor ircfc] But in all 10 
lefraiumgs of anger, it la the best remedy to w in time , and 
to make a man’s self belies o, that the opportumti of his 
revenge is not y'et come, but that he foicsecs a time foi it , 
and so to still himself lu the meau time, and rcboi'c it 
To contain anger from nnsolnef, though it take hold of a 
man, there be two things •whereof you must have special 
caution The one, of extreme bitterness of words, especially 
if they be aculeate and propei , for commutna maledicia 
• {common nuufte] arc nothing so much , and again, that in 
anger a man reveal no secrets ; foi that makes him not fit 50 
for society. The othei, that you do not peremptoiily break 
off, m any business, in a fit of anger , but hovvsoev er y'ou 
show bitterness, do not set any thing that is not rev ocable 
For raising and appeasing angor in another , it is done 
chiefly bj' choosing of times, when men are frow ardest^ and 
worst disposed, to incense them Again, by gathering (ns 
was touched bi^ore) all that you can find out to aggravate 
the contempt And the two remedies nio by the con trines 
The former to take good times, when first to relate to a man 
an angry business , for the first impression is much , and the 60 
other IS, to sev er, as much os may be, the construction of the 
injury from the point of contempt , imputing it to misunder 
standing, fear, passion, or what you will 
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LVIII OP VTCISSITaDU OF THINGS 

Sai omov ftnitli, Thcic « no «<•«• //itni/ upon (hr earth So that 
as Pliito liad ail imnf'iiiatKiii, That all Imotrlcdqe xras but 
remembrance, so >SaIomou gi\«-t!i liifl sentence, That all 
novelti/ 111 but obliiwn Wherebj jou iinj sec that tlie 
luci of Lethe niiiiicth as veil nbo\c gioiintl ns below 
nieio 18 nil abstruse nstrologei that saith, if it lecre not for 
Ueo things that are conitant, {the one is, (hat the fixed stars erer 
stand at like distance one from another, and neier come nearer 
together, nor go further asunder, the other, that the diurnal 
10 motion perjietuallg keepeth time), no tiidiridital irould last one 
moment Certain it is, that tlic matter is in •! pcrjietiinl flux, 
and no\or at a slaj Tlie great winding-sheets, that biitj 
nil things in obliiion, aio two, deluges and caithquakcs 
As foi conilagmtions and gieat droughts, the^ do not mcrcl> 
dispeople and destioj Plintton’a car sient but a day And 
the throe j ears' drought in the time of Elias was but par* 
ticuhu, and left people nine As foi the gicit buriungs bj 
lightnings, aihich are often m the West Indies, the> nie but 
nairow But in the other two destructions, bj deluge and 
20 earthquake, it is ftii thei to be noted, that the remnant of 
people which hap to be icstiacd, are commonly ignorant and 
moiiiitaiiioiis people, that can gne no account of the time 
jiast , so that the oblivion is nil one ns if none had been lift 
If j oil coiisidci well of the people of the West Indies, it is 
vciy probable that thej arc n newei or a youiigei people 
than the people of the old world And it is much more 
likely that the destruction that hath heretofore been there, 
wais not by eni thquakes (as the /Egvptinn priest told Solon 
coiiccrniiig the island of Atlantis, that it leas sieatloiccd by an 
30 earthquake,) but lather that it w as desolated bj a jiarticular 
deluge Foi caithquakcs aie seldom in those jxiits But, 
on the other side, they ha\ e such pounng i n era, ns the i n era 
of Asia and Afric and Europe are but biooks to them Tlieii 
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Andes likewise, oi mountsuis, are fai lilglici tlmn those w ith 
us; whereby it seems that the miumnts of giueratious of 
men were in, such a particular dchigo saied As foi the 
observation that Machinvel hath, that the jealous} of sects 
doth much extinguish the inemoiy of thingh, traducing 
Gregor} the Great, that he did what in him laj to extinguish 
all heathen antiquities , I do not find th it those zeals do nnj *10 
great effects, nor last long , ns it appeared in the succcssiou 
of Sabuiian, who did icvne the former niitiqiiities 
The vicissitude or mutations m the supcrioi globe are no 
fit matter for this pmont argument It max be, Plato’s 
great year, if the world should last so long, would have 
some effect, not in renewing the state of like indniduals, 
(for tliat IS the fume of those that conceixc the celestial 
bodies ba\ e more accurate influences upon these things below 
than indeed the} liav e,) hut m groas Comets, out of ques- 
tion, have hkcwise power and effect over the gross and mass 60 
of things , hut they arc rather gared upon, and waited upon 
m their journey, tlian wisely observed in tlicir effects, 
espeaally in their respective effects, that is, what kind of 
eoniet, for magnitude, colour, version of the beams, placing 
m the region of hcav cii, oi lasting, produceth what kind of 
effects. 

There is a toy winch I have heaid, and I would not have 
it given ovei, hut waited upon a little Tlioy sav it is 
observed m the Low Countnes (I know not in vvliat jiarfc) 
that every hve and Hurt} 5 cars the same kind and suit of 60 
years and weathers comes again , as great frosts, great wet, 
great droughts, warm winters, summers with little heat, and 
the like , and thoj call it the pnine It is a thing I do the 
rather mention, because, computing backwards, I liav e found 
some concurrence 

But to leav e these points of nature, and to come to men 
Tlie greatest vncissitude of things amongst men, is the v lois- 
sitnde of sects and religions. For those orbs rule in men’s 
minds most The true lehgion is built upon the rock , the 
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70 rest ale tos-icd upon the uaics of tune To apeak therefore 
of the causes of new sects , and to g>i c some counsel con- 
cerning them, ns far as the weakness of human judgment can 
giie ataj to so great leiolutions 
VThen the religion foriuerlj rcccii cd is rent hj discords , 
and w lien the holiness of the professors of religion is dccaj cd 
and full of Bcnndnl , and w ithal the tunes bt stupid, ignorant, 
and barlnious , joii ninj doubt the springing up of a new 
sect, if then also there should arise aiij extras agnnt and 
strange spirit to make himself authoi thereof All which 
80 points held w hen Mahomet published his law If a new sect 
haie not two pi opci tics, fear it not , for it will not spread 
The one is, the supplanting or the opposing of aiitlioritj 
established , for nothing is nioic jiopiilar than that The 
other 18 , the giiiiig licence to pleasures and a soluptiious 
life For as for spcciilatuc beicsics, (stidi as were in mcient 
times the Anans, and now the Armiiiniis,) though thej 
wrork mightilj upon men’s wits, jet thej do not produce anj 
great alterations in states, except it be bj the help of il 
occasions Tlicrc be three nianncr of plantations of new 
90 sects Bj the pow er of signs and miraclls , bj the eloquence 
and wisdom of speech and persuasion, and bj the sword 
For martjrdoros, I reckon them amongst miracles , because 
thej seem to exceed the strength of human nature and 1 
may do the like of superlatiie and admirable holiness of life 
Surely there is no better waj to stop the rising of new sects 
and schisms, than to reform abuses , to compound the smaller 
differences , to proceed mildly, and not with sanguinarj pei- 
seciitions , and rather to take off the principal authors bj 
winning and advancing them, than to enrage them bj violence 
100 and bitterness \ 

The changes and vicissitudes in w ars are niaiij , but cliieflj 
in three things , in the seats or stages of the war , in the 
weapons , and lu the niannci of the conduct "Wars, in 
ancient time, seemed more to inn\ e from east to west , for 
the Persians, Assyrians, Aiabians, Tartara, (which were the 
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invadei's,) -were all eastern people It is true, the Gauls 
were westeni , but we read but of two incursions of theirs , 
the one to Gallo-Gisecia, the othei to Home But East and 
West have ho certain points of heaven , and no more have 
the wars, either from the east oi west, any certainty of 110 
observation But North and South aie fixed , and it hath 
seldom or never been seen that the fai southern people haie 
imaded the northern, but contrariwise Whereby it is 
manifest that tlie northeni tract of the world is in nature 
the more martial region be it in respect of the stais of that 
hemisphere, or of the gieat continents that aie upon the 
north, whereas the south part, for aught that is know n, is 
almost all sea, or (which is most apparent) of the cold of 
the northern parts, which is that which, without aid of 
disciphne, doth make the bodies hardest, and the courages 120 
warmest 

Upon the breaking and shivering of a great state and 
empire, jou may be sfure to liave wars For great empires, 
while they stand, do enervate and destroy the forces of the 
natives whicli tlicy have subdued, resting upon their own 
protecting forces , and then when they fail also, all goes to 
nun, and they become a piej So was it in the decay of the 
Bonian empire , and likewise in the empue of Alniaigne, 
after Charles the Great, ei ery bird taking a feather , and 
were not unlike to befall to S]Kun, if it should break The 130 
great accessions and unions of kuigdoms do likewise stir up 
wars for when a state glows to an ovei -power, it is like a 
great flood, that wall be sure to overflow As it hath been 
seen in the states of Borne, Turkey, Spain, and othei s Look 
when the world hath few’est barbarous peoples, but such as 
commonly will not many or generate, except they know 
means to lii e, (as it is almost every where at this da}, except 
Tartary,) there is no danger of inundations of people but 
w hen there be great shoals of people, w Inch go on to populate, 
without foiesceing mean*' of life and siistcntation, it is of 140 
necessit} that once in an age or two thei dr^charge a ]iOrtion 
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of their people upon other iiniioiis, 11)11011 tlic ancient 
iiortlicni people ivcic iiont to do bj lot, caflliii" lots iihit 
pirt should staj at home, and nhat should seek then for- 
tunes When a narlikc state grows soft and cireiiiiii.ite, thej 
ina) be sine of a war For cnnimonl> such states aie groiwi 
nch in the time of their degenerating , and so the prc} 
iiiMteth, and their deea^ 111 lalotii cncouiagctli a irar 
As for the weapons, it hard)} fallcth under rule and olwer- 
150 lation }ct we sec c\cn thej ha\c retiiims and iicissitudcs 
For ecitain it is, that ordnanco was known in the citj of tlie 
0 \idrakcs in India, and was that which the Macedonians 
called thiindcr and lightiiiiig, and magic And it is well 
knoivn that the use of oialnancc hath been in Cliina alioi e 
tw o thousand j care The conditions of weapons, and their 
improv cnicnts, are, firet, the fetching afar off, for that out- 
runs the ilanger, os it is seen in ordnance and niiiskcts 
Second]}, the strength of the percussion, w]icrcin likewise 
ordnance do exceed all anctations and ancient inicntions 
160 The third is, the commodious use of them , as that thej maj 
serve in all weathers, that the carnage niaj he light and 
manageable, and the like 

For the conduct of the war at the first, men rested 
extiemel} uiioii number the} did put the ware likewise 
upon mam force and 1 alour , pointing da^ s foi jutebed fields, 
and so trying it out upon an cicn iiiatch, and the} were 
more ignorant m laiiging and ntni}ing then battles After 
they grew to rest upon numbci rather competent than last, 
they grew to advantages of place, cunning dii eraions, iiid the 
170 like and they grew more skilful in the ordering of their 
battles 

In the youth of a state, amis do flourish , in the middle 
age of a state, leainmg , and then both of them togcthci foi 
a time , in the declining ago of a state, mechanical arts and 
merchandize licannng hath his infaiic}, when it is but 
beginning and almost childish then his }outh, when it is 
loxunant and juvenile then his sticngth of }Lars, when it 
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IS polu! aikI fcduced iiu<l Ins <iW age, mIjou it \\n\cth 

<ln ami exli.inst Until is not gooil to look too long upon 
these tinning wheels of Mcibsitiide, lest we become giddj ISO 
All for the plnlologi of tliem, tlmt is but a circle of tales, and 
therefoi'c not 6t for tins w ntmg 


lAXL A FRAGMENT OP AN ESSAY ON FAME 

Tub poets make Fame a luonstei Thej deseiibe her in psit 
fitielj and elcgantli , and lupart giuieJj and sciiteiitiously 
They lay, look how man} feathera she hath, so man} eics 
she hath niidenieath , so ninm tongues , so man} i oices , 
she pneks up so mim eare 

Tins is a flourish Thoie follow excellent parables, as 
that she gathereth stiongth in going tint she gocth upon 
the ground, and } et Indoth her head in the clouds that lu 
the da} -tune she sittcth m a watch-tower, and flieth most by 
. night that she iningleth thuigs done with things not done 10 
and that she is a tenor to great cities But tint which 
passeth all the i est is , the} do recount that the cai'th, mother 
of the Giants that made war against .Tnpitei and were b} Inm 
destroyed, thereupon in an anger brought forth Fame , foi 
certain it is that rebels figured by the giants, and seditious 
fames and libels, are but brothers and sisteiw, masculine and 
feminine. But now, if a man can tame this monster, and 
bnng hei to feed at the hand, and govern her, and with her 
11} other raiemng fowl and kill them, it is somewhat worth 
But we are infected with the style of the poets To speak 20 
now in a sad and seiious mannci Tliei'e is not in all the 
politics a place less handled, and more w orthy to be handled, 
than this of fame "We will therefore speak of these points 
What are false fames , and what are true fames , and how 
the} ma} he best discerned , how fames may be sown and 
miscd , hou tliei mn} he spread and multiplied , and how 
tlie} mas be checked and laid dead And other things con- 
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cermng the nature of fame Fame is of that force, .is there 
IS scarcelj my great action w herein it hath not a gicat part , 
30 especially in the ivar Mucianus undid Vitellius, by a fame 
that he scattered, that Vitellius had in purpose to lemove 
the legions of Sjna into German 3 ',.and the legions of Gei- 
maiij into Sjria. whereupon the legions of S)im were 
m n J uhns Crnsnr took Pompey uuproi ided, 

iiKlustiy and preparations, by a fame that 
imi ^ ^ Ctesar's own soldiere loi ed him 

f ^'eaned with Mara, and laden with the spoils 

40 ti Lf i 8«“e8aion of her son Tibenus, 

uLii ro Augustus 

upon i^ecovei 3 and amendment And it ,s an im.ial thing 

from the death of the great Turk 

orCon ta^r*","^ 

Themistocles ZdyxLl’'SiuTo'fV “ 

^ bZ\SS”' r,‘“ ^ 

Hellespont T1 wbicli he had made athwart 

the mortheiTr?, and 

00 a nnn meeteth lutli O ** lepeated , because 

goiemomh ‘e n TlieieforeletaU uise 

Ha.eofthe„ctionsr;desC;:lZ^^^ 

T/ie rat 


teas not fivufted 



NOTES 


[N B — ^The letter "W ipiiemled to a note shows thnt it is borrowed 
from Mr Aldis'Wnght^ to whoso edition of the Essays 1 am ranch 
Wflchted ] 

ESSAY I OF TRUTH 

1. PUate, the Roman go\ ernor of Judma, before whom Christ 
Was tried and condemned to death Ho is introduced simjrfy as 
a type of the sceptical In the first paragraph of this Essay 
'truth IS opposed to erior, not, os m tlio second paragraph, to 
lymg In the Adv , hk i 1 3, Bacon says that truth is attain 
able Here he says that men do not cure to know it Ho 
implies — as he does also in the Ado , bk ii 13 d— that men 
prefer the freedom of scepticism to the monotony of a fixed 
belief, and tliat tliey deliberately reject the truth m faaonr of 
opinions winch satisfy thoir vamty, tlicir caprices, oi their 
imagination 

2. there he that, there aio some who Be is frequently used 
for are Abbott (Sh Or § 300) notes the use of it to refer to a 
nnmbei of persons considered as a kind or dass 

giddiness, constant cliango of opinion count, consider 

3 oiTccting, aiming at, desiring It is used like the Latin 
ajfeetare. Woiiso ittoniean'toassnme’or ‘pretend to ’ Similarly 
* aifcctation ’ means ‘ pretence ’ os in Essay xxxi iii 41 In the 
Adt , bk u SO *1, ho refers to Horillus, who “ placed felicity in 
extinguishment of the disputes of the mind, ranking no fixed not uro 
of good and evil, esteeming things according to the clearness of 
the desires, or the relnctation , which opinion was rCMicd in 
the licrcsy of the Anabaptists, measuring tbmgs according to 
the motions of the emirit, and tbo constancy or waienng of 
belief ” 

4 sects, alluding to the various sceptical schools of philosophy 
m Greece 

0 dlBCouTBlng, unsteady In the Adi , hk. ii 7 7, he uses 
the word dweouremq in the sense of 'contmually shifting,' ibo 
metaphor being taken fiom treacherous ground wits, minds 
which are of the same veins, etc , i e. they' preach scepticism 
like tlio ancient plulosopliors, but they cannot snpport tbeir 
scepticism by- such good arguments. Cf Adi , bk. ii 13 4 
The w ord ‘ a ein ' sigiufics ' disposition * or ‘ inclination. ’ 

'iBl 
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NOTES 


The Latin word imponcre means 


10 tapoaeth npon, restrains 
to lay (a yoke) vymi 

In, We should say ‘ into ’ 

JndMrf probably refers to the PUo 

Samosata on the ElphraS'abon? IM a n 
IS Is at a stand, ete , cannot understand why it is that 
in j4d»^Tk**ii*4 ^***^ Pleasure, see the account of Poetry given 
make for, conduce to 

1 C I cannot teU, I know not how it 18 

dayligl^™“^l3 K^seUf the“tage"^®’® “ 

17 masks, etc. See Essay xxxni 

18 stately, used ns an adverb 

wants ^^h^^ofvarmty wnohnnging, 

25 as one would, arbitrary 
27 unpleaslng, unpleasant 

that the oi^Mionwmade”L"ifH’ 

pootr) IS f/ic wine q/' error *'‘>“18°^ ■Augustine that 

18 rtc food of demons Tlv tho^p**lfc of Hieronymus, that it 

“ the recciv in^ and assoiUinii*tn **?"®''‘tion this iv ord is rendered 
rendered the enjoyCnt ’ ' ">">» ‘ ^lef * is 

thing by Bacon in the sense of ‘a created 

(SabUatli) which'^1^ l^g'cniovod 'firing the leisure 

mishcd Cf Hiton^s OoSl 'rork of creation vv as 

the first the soul of tiinn'^s *1^ believe that ns at 

breathed imincdia^i heaven or earth, 

proecodinc, of God vvith «p,ms ,'"’,^bat the ways and 

‘bc lavis of haaven or carth^^l included in nature, that 
h s seend vill and grace so "w'r "f “> ‘be law of 

cr ‘,b“ "irk of redoing™ norkcth still, and resfeth 

cr.ation but continuetl. uor& il® ‘’“‘V ^™m the work of 

’<* tbc end of the world . at 
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Mlmt t>mo that work -tlvi ehnll l>e nrconiptiahcd, ami im c(orm\I 
SftMntli skull cnsuo ’ Soc Essay xi 38 

42. the Uliuninntion of Ms splxit, i < tltc illununatioii of men’s 
minds b\ means of hia spirit t>MniIarl\ in Adt , hk ii 1 1.8 
ho calls God “ the Father of itluinuintions oi lights ” Siimlnily, 
in a ptajer which he haa left, ho sais “Thou, 0 Father, who 
CTiest tho Msiblo light ns the hrst-born of thj crc.aturcs, and 
didst pour into man the intellectual light ns tho lop and con 
summation of thi 'worltmanslnp.lus pleased to protect and goiorn 
this work, iilnch coming from tlij goodness, rctunieth to thj 
glorj ’* and again, “ IlUimmnto the ejesof our mind and under 
standing with the bright beams of thj Holj Spirit ” Jso Milton, 
m his imocntion to the Holj Spirit, snjs, “ \\ hot in mo is dark, 
Illnnuno” and again, “So much the lather thou. Celestial 
Light;; Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers 
Irradiate ” Par Lo»', hk i 22, and hk ui 51 

43 the matter, we should omit tho article Cf Essaj liui 

n 

45 tho poet, Lucixtins, horn almut n c 85 Ho wnoto a poem 
“ on the nature of tilings, ’ explaining and dcfciidiug tho atomistic 
philosophj 

heantlficd, w ns an ornament to 

40 the sect, s is. , the Epicureans 

otborwlEe, etc , in all respects but their real for truth 
Racon coiidciims the athoiam of tho Epicureans, cp Essay \i i and 
ddi< , hk 11 6 1 , and also their doctrine that pleasure is the 
liighcst good, Adt , hk ii 20 8 Ho praises the method of the 
Atomists, Adv , hk n 7 7 Eincums, who was an atoinist in 
phjsics, and a Hedonist in ethics, was honi n c 142 

51 not to he commanded, which has an ndiantage over cicry 
other 

58 BO that, provided that 

56 move In charity, ns the stars do m their spheres See note 
on Essay xi . 58 Chnritj should Iks our sole inotii o tho element 
111 which wo liio should he Imhitual ncquicsccnco in the dniiio 
will all our reasonings should rest upon trutlis. Dante ends 
lus poem by saymg that snpiomc hicssedness consists in the 
total surrender of our will to God’s wilL “ But already my will 
and desires were being turned, like n wheel in eien motion, by 
the Loio which moies the sim and stars in hcaicn ” For the 
niokaplior of the polcn of truth, cf Adi , bk ii 14 2, “The 
nature of man doth cktromcly coiet to haao somewhat in his 
imdcrstandmg hxed and iminoiable, and ns a lest and support of 
the mind And therefore, ns Aristotle ciulcavoiircth to proic, 
tiint in all motion thcic is some point quiescent, and as he 
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NOTES 




ciccantlj, oxpoundctli llio nncicnl fnble of Atinn (tlml stood iixed, 
oncl hire up tlit ]l(.n^tI 1 from falling) to In, meant of tlio poles or 
axle tree of hta^cn, whereupon the coinersion is necoinplishcd , 
so assiiiedly men Imio a ilcsiro to )in\o an Atlas or oxlclrco 
within to keep tlioni fiom fliictuatioiu winch is like to a pcrpetuol 
peril of falling Therefore men did hasten to sot downi some 
principles about which the \aiict\ of their disputations might 
turn 


CO clear and roimd, honest and straightforward Cf ‘clear- 
ness of dealing,’ Essay \ i 30 Forroiinrf, of Essaj si 97 
G3 ombasotb, deteriorates 

04 the serpent, Satan tempted E\ c in the form of a serpent, 
so the serpent is taken ns the typo of deceit Bacon is referring 
to the words of the curse pronounced upon the serpent bj God 
after the temptation, “ Boenuso thou host done this, thou nrt 
cursed nboi o all cattle, and nbo\ e o\ ery beast of the field upon 
thj belly ahnlt thou go, and dust shnlt thon cat all the days of 
thy life,” Qeii mil 


C7 Montaigne, hsmyn, bk ii IS 
the sixteenth ceiitniy 


Ho was a French wntor in 


<0 when Christ cometh, namely, for the final judgment of 
innnkind See /«/e xtiii 8, where liowcx cr faith means, not 
good faith, but belief in God Cf Essay xx 85 


ESSAY n OF DEATH 

3 The wrages of sin, n Scnptiiml expression Death avas 
imposed as n penalty upon mankind for the sin of Adam and 

iijVG 

7 You Shan read, yon w ill find Abbott points out that tJiaJl 
properly connoted obligation or compulsion "You tfiall see," 
Jie says, “ was cspcciuly common in the meaning ‘ you w ill ’ 
applied to what is of common occurrence, or so caduent that it 
cannot hut be seen ” Sh Or § 315 

13 (lulckest of sense, most scnsitiaro 
of rovelStron* ^ uninformed by the light 

10 The accompaniments of death, etc , probably siigcested by 
“ Seneca’s Epiellee (W ) geneca was o Boinii 
pliilosopher and dramatist of tlio first centuiy A d 

18 hlacks, mourning 

19 shear, make it appear 

20 mates, oa erpoavors. 
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«] , 


23 of him, fiom dentil 


23 pro oconpatetb, anticipates, nz. by suicide 

j Otho, see Tacitus, Htst , 11 49 The Roman Emperor 
/ Otho committed suicide after liis defeat by the army of Vitellius 
i at Bcdnacuin, in 69 

29 Seneca, cf Adv , bk u 21 1 


nlcenesB, fastidiousness 


32 upon a veaiincss to do, because tired of doing 

34 In good spirits, m noble and strong minds 

36 Augustus Casar, etc This story, and the one giien belou 
about Vespasian, are quoted from Suetonius Ho li\ed a n 75 
160, and UTote biographies of the Crcsars Ho does not gii e n 
chronological account of events, but dmdes each biography into 
sections, one dealing with the Emperor’s iirtues and vices, 
another with his mode of life, another with his personal pecii 
lianties, etc Cf “ Wlicii I read in Tacitus the actions of Nero 
and Claudius, mth circumstances of time, inducements, and 
occasions, I find them not so strange , but uhen I rend them 111 
Suotomus Traiiquilliis, gatliercd into titles and bundles and not 
in order of time, they seem more monstrous and incredible ' 
Adr \ bk u. 8 0 

38 Tiherlus succeeded Augustus as Roman Enipeitir Tacitus 
was a Roman historian, bom about the year 54 a d 


41 ~ Vespasian, Roman Emperor, ad 69 79 

43 Oalha, Roman Emperor, ad 68 9 He was killed by in- 
surgent troops 111 the capital Tacitus, Ihst , 1 41 

44 strike, addressed by Galba to his murderers 

^45 Septimius Severus, Roman Emperor, a d 193 211 
48 the Stoics, see note on Essay v 2 The name is deni od 
from the stoa, or porch, in which Zeno leotuicd 

hestowed too much cost upon, niado too much of 


49 Bettor salth be, etc Juvenal, Satire x 358 Cf Adi , 
bk n 21 5, and bk 1 8 1 

67 dolours, pain It is a Latin word , 9 ^, ** ,*^ ***“ 

oflicc of a physician to mitigate pain and dolors Aai oK 11 

68. Now lettest thou, etc A Jen named Simeon, having In cd 
long enough to see Christ, expressed his mllmgncss to die m a 
passage hcginning “ Lord, nou lettest thou thj servant dcjxu t in 
peace,” LiSu n 29 

61 He who, etc Horace, Ep , -n 1 14 
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tin 


ESSAY III OF UNITY IN RELIOION 


Ik illustrntion of this Essay the stmlenfc should rend the Adv , 
bk 1 1, raid bk ii 0 and 25 Hero Bneon expresses BtrongO 
Ills ftvorsion to thcologicnl oontro\ ersy He held thnt the uo^ 
of religion do not admit either of disetnory or proof by human 
reason They are revealed, and are to be taken on faith in 
IS therefore no room for controversy ns to the first principles 
theology Human reason may bo legitimately and 
employed in deducing ivhnt is involved in the text of .Scripture , 
but human reasonings are not to be put on the same level 
the positive declarations of Scripture Bacon would allow P0“® 
freedom of judgment, limited only by the express vi or«s oi 1 1 
Bible The subject of religious controversies was ^ im^rtM 
one at the time, onmg to the disputes between the Higli , 
and the Puritanical parties .See Speddmg’s Francis Jiaeon an 
Hts Thmes, vol i , pp 17, 36, and 429 

2 contained, held together A broken bond will hold nothing 
together 

4 The reason was, etc Cf A<f»,bk ii 25 4, “ Hie relipon 
of the heathen had no constant belief or expression, but left an 
to the liberty of argument ” 

7 doctors, teachers, cf below, 1 29 Bacon means that the 
religious beliefs of the Greeks and Romans consisted of myths 
drawn from the poets He has some remarks on the origin and 
interpretation of myths in Adti , bk ii 4 4 Qee note on Essaj 
V 14. 

9 Jealous, the attribute is taken from one of the command 
ments given by God to the Jens 

17 For, as regards 

19 manners, morals. “ It were perhaps edifying to remark 
what a singular thing customs (in Latm mores) are , and how 
fitly the virtue, vir tus, manhood or worth, thnt is in a man, is 
called his morality or eustomanness Fell slaughter, one of the 
most authentic products of the Pit j ou would say, once give it 
customs, becomes War, with laws of AVar , and is customary and 
moral enough ” Carlyle 


24 Behold, he Is In the desert, Christ told his disciples that 
false Chnsts should arise, and addressed to them the following 
warning, “ AYherefore if they shall say unto yon. Behold, he is in 
the desert , go not forth behold, he is in the secret chambers , 
believe it not ” Bacon understands the w aming to have reference 
not to the appearance of individuals, each of w horn should claiin 
to bo Christ, but to the miiltiplieation of sects, each of vi hich 
should claim the exchisiv e possession of the truth about Christ. 
There can lie but one true belief and men still need the warning 
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not to go forth from the CUwrch ainl sot up heresies of their ou n 
»n place of tins belief. Cf “ It uns foretold hj Christ ea^ mg, 
fftot i« /fir tatter tm>‘» it ghmtd ht eaxd, io, Acre, to, thn emi tin’ll 
w luch 18 to bo niuloreiood, not ns if the s cry person of Christ 
sliould 1)0 assumed ttnd counterfeited, but Ins auUiorit} and pro 
cmnicncQ, m Inch is to lie the Imth itself, should lie challenged 
and protended." Of Church Comtrmci «« 

SO The Doctor, t c St Tnul 

30 propriety, peuilmrity The Latin word pioprtve (pmper) 
Bipiiiies that which belongs to a thing in its own right ITcnLC 
the logical term jtroptrtji, in the sense of a diHlttiqui^wij viark 

31 those rrlthout, those who are not mtmbLrs of the Chuix,h 

3() the Chair ol the acorners, Pealm i 1 

3/ vouched, quoted jia riidcncc He is tdludtng to Itabrlus, 
n French humourist of tho ilftcenth centurv If “ I or pre 
ccjlcnts, in the producing and using of that kind of proof, of all 
olIiirB it buhoveth them to be fnitnfulK vouehal *’ ( it-fe of l/it 
rMf-ualt ofReotlaud 


40 morris dance, a dniico formerly coinnion in Inghnid on 
1 cat ivni days, and cpotially on Xlnj day, and not jet entirclj 
out of usa The name appears to indicate that it was borrowid 
ywM jfornscos or Moors, but notbuig is know n of its origm 

poUtlCB, jioliticiaiis 

wrilhln, those who arc rocinbci's of the Cliurch 
Isiporteth, is of importance 
selantB, walota 

Is not the matter, is not wlmt thri nr« interested in Tlit 
word# quoted nlioie sure nddrcc«od bi lehn to the nieswiigers 
oi.tJomni king of Israel, whom ho was maixlung to atuck 
Awnpu to 40 


43 

44 
fi] 
S2 
f.l 


5'> {ioUowing, sect 

‘*0 accommodate, come to an ogrcenirnt alsiuf, efiett a com 
promisi. 


laodlcoatui. In ItmrToitnn iH 14, thi. t liiirth of I,i**'h«i 
IS rcbnkeil for luk< w ftrmiir»s 

f*7 ^tty. Ingenious Cf IVwij xxxii 1 and xlt 1 
arbltrcmcnt, nrbitrotim 

01 Uia two cross clances. the l.atiu t’^iv’litio i I. t* * i5»’ 
jflsma a whuh at fiist sieht soi ni to coutndici one aw tl • i In 
tile , tik tl •)% p 1,1 jmss that the heat of "I’mj i«ntn> 
veisirs w-eiitd Is nl.aiiH.1 if tin jioints fumlnin nt i", ni.il the 
ImmMs of fttHlicr I’erfiH.lu'ii onU wets with pits and wuh i 
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Noai,s 


dtRliiiguishcd—for ‘ wo ncu of tlio fuiidnincntnl our 

oax lour jiLiincth tiio Iriciio thus, Hr lUa! ix \%<it inth «* j» ai/ttp/t 
"“J "> V""'*'”'”* fuiulftnu-iitnl, thiiR, //e that m not wianKt 

lukcxiannncss n<i to tlimo is iimiirdoiinblo lJut lariclv of 

1 f,oxtriimtnt iiiiil iIifTtroiit foniis of 

V n™ nllouftbk, siiuc iio «Uriiiitc rule os to 

moili .1 ‘'f “ 

Znrn..u f'T «•'*>''»■ t*'® cxl. nml’ policx nn.l 

obccM rn 1 ’ ®«e polic3 if wcwoubl 

S wo ,r i, / “r® Chnstions tlmt is iionnnl b> our 

th umhl'nf.ll It. of f(rtmonit’ do »<■! Jorih 

flei iiili/n{„l ,, rtUnton hath jiarl* trhich hclonff to 

tbo •rt.in ''AicA ;xi-r«m lo hmc , ond if xxo ilirl but biioxx 

y»o \ irtiio of Bilcncc, niiit slow iic«w to Bi)C'ik, comincmlcii St 

n?«f turiioW I? “’P®®'®'*! »f wcxxoubl Irnxp the oxer moiiiiiic 

tirooeoawc V'"®'' ®"'* O'® Wessed 

xxliidnxas*^inthlfii'^oo** i’'' •I't’ pnimfixt church, 
an { Viositwis n ^’i'’ 8 '®““-«-®»,'®snot toenter inlonwiertioiiK 
no othoi S,K L ?.ii ""d n«I' lets, xx c should litod 
apxeitii/n vou muM '/ /’ •rhich von ffl down ax an 

i H «/"rf'ie«-. rtco irm: rcmriicr 
St Piiul xxns ooiitPiil ** P®"’’ "f'rmation 

aeeonZv /olTaTJ T^’' ’'®^ rteXonf nnd, 

j^y couhacL But noM men do tooliehtK mi j\ ni J 

?S*e^tT'to'tor'rifx"th""* “ V’* 

understood out of Sninm **^*i**l?^i**’ 'ulnch lm\e not Bufiicicnth 
0/Ohu^ContrL'er»a «*«’«/«■« ‘nrxe s/m// not eoim 

‘P"«>‘j‘’ ‘®«*>rclj ’ 

foi tlio®X!^S“hatm ®®>«> “"^"d 

upon exnrcxt Mwn ant oiirf « ' / P®°®®®di"S. lihe a good Pititcstixnt, 
in Jour'^TsVwrkn^xS « tntenliol,, jour loidshii. 

in Scripture " °'»i rtisirntdistiiiotlj prcsuiUd 

party £0011?^“^' ^'•®«®l®tioii hiis “xxith less of 
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75 Christ'B coat, etc After the p.iRs,\gc qwotcil m the note 
onl 61 Bacon continues, “ So u c see the loit of out Sa\ lour u ns 
enhro 'withont scam, and ®o is the doctrine of the Ssciipuircs m 
itself , but the garment of the Church u ns of dl^ cr« coloui> and 
yet not divided ’ Unity ns to cs«cntinl }ioints is consistent m ith 
diilcrence ns to unessential yioints It is said in the Lihle that 
the caat of Clmst Avns made of one piece, but that the gainicnt 
of the Queen, Aiho is made to leincscm tlit Chiirth uns of 
dll ers colours The scamliss coat of C hrist sj mhoh/cs the uiutj 
nf the Church as to essential points The \ aricgntcd garment of 
the Church syihboltrcs the leptimate anneta of opinion and 
practice in minor matters Tlic imtaphor of the coat is uoikcd 
out in Smft’s Tah<(f n Tub Ihe analogy bctuccn cloUies and 
opinions IB borrou ed bj Carlyle m his ^>oi tot Jtfsat tut 

78 be, SCO note on Essay i 2. 

83 shall, u 0 should say * anil ’ Sec note on Essay n 7 
88 doth not discern, the ' not ’ should be omitted 
04 Avoid profane novelties, etc Cf Ade bk i i\ 5 
03 axe not, do not cxisU Cf Essay xmi 13 
j 00 'Whereas the meaning, etc Language should be the tnstru> 
meut of thought , but if men suppose that u herev or there ai e tu o 
disUnot tenns tlierc must bo tu o distinct things conespondmg to 
Hicm, then thought IB the slaae of language Cf Adv ii 14 11 

100 all coloura, etc Just as the mbannoniou’oiess of a 
'combination of coloura is not appamit in the diuk, so the 
incompatibibty of opinions is not apparent to one n hose mind is 
darkened by ignorance S'naft in the 7 a/e o/ a Tub says, 
“Marhii (Luther) and Jack (Calain), i e. tlio Reformed Church 
and the Dissenters, had lii ed in much friendship and agreement 
under the ty ninny of their brotlier Peter, (the Romish Chnrch), 
as it IS the talent of fclloiv-suffercrs to do men in misfortune 
being like men in the daik, to uhom all colours are the same 
but u hen they came forward into the u orld, and began to display 
thcmsclics to cich other and to tlic light, their complexions 
appeared extremely' different , winch the present posture of 
ntlairs gave them sudden opportnmty to discover ’’ 

101 pieced, os w c say patched up 

104 'Kehnehadnezzar’s Image, the imago u Inch King Kobuchnd- 
uezzar saw in a dream See Jlaiuei ii .-{3 Men may agree in a 
belief simply because the inconsistency oi inadequacy of it is not 
apparent to themselves. Sndi uniformity is Milnelcss Oi ngiiin, 
they may purchase iin artificial nmty by admitting contradictory 
beliefs on essential points whereas unity, to he real, must bo 
based upon a clear nndersiauding and acceptance of the fundii 
- mental doctrines of Scripture 
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®*”’”ethoning 


The Latin m ord mumrc means 


109 he, see Essay i 2 

thiphmse "'“"‘"S 

115 practice, intrigue 

l>y^ for^nSr^’i” j. ^**'*'^ ^**'^®tnwilty must bo tempered 
IcEitSe ““d state haAo wch 

zJl i^no f ^ protecting Chnstiaiiity, but proselytiang 
the r?Ehts of otlfpr» P®™®®’!**'*** ” The ^rst violatJ 

institi^ion of an\n' t '® IS directed ngauist the divine 

againstZ The phrase “dasti the first table 

that the Jcnish law l>y the statement in the Bible 

two tables of atnno 'PI* c to Moses w ntten on 

the second his dutv ta table defined man’s duly to God, 

judgrand denmmL^p Scripture tcaclioth us to 

the second table “s^ording to their works of 

wd pZtwed m 1,™"“ ^^7 °i *‘V“ oro‘’often counterfeit, 

hrothrr tehomhf hath 

rtUqton, to Visit thp j James saith. This is true 

tromsi J «e/a<Aerf«s and the mdoiv ” 0/ Chureh Con 

them nay'to” ttack^Tio^®®® Note on Essay i 45 The Greeks, on 
Dnna by contrary vin?la"n?^A’*i*'‘“®? through the wiatli of 

w„, ai 0"'* 

ProtestanLTsrBarthSt^'edafm®!^^^^ massacre of the 

IT2 Cf xn 33 

into prominence inth?fifi^Min* i’*' n 20 9 This sect came 
lengths the principles of the m f They earned to extreme 

ment and the iinMrtaneo'*,!?'^®*?''”*? indmdual judg 
They came into violent eonfl/pf*" conviction m religion 

in German} throuch their nff”* * ’® constituted nntlionties 
commonwealth with absolute Christian 

Baton ,11 one of his clmrgjfZ^ »T^’ T' 'immunity of goods 
putting dow 11 of mamstrates ^ a„,l Anabaptists prefer the 
f’o bind their h,„qi In* t*'® 1’®“’'"' 

This IS the glotx of the m fetters of iron 

that the Pope chnllencethov or Jlil*'' * like the temporal authority 
that that (\ iz. the refigiZ r®,? i,?",* *’*'®,*® difloronce, 
>uul fanatical fun , mS tlim .i * i ^^rtilionicdana) is n furious 
himselPds a faw, a hil 
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Ol> UNITY IN RUUaiON 


Ibl 


13*J r wUl REcentf, etc , hvah 1 1 Cf n 22 15 
“ Aspmtip to l>o like Goil m power, tlie nigtls ti’aiisgrcssieil «nd 
fell I m'f accent} find 6r hUe the //itihfd “ 

134 to personate, to assign n i.liaracter to Tin Latin ^\old 
pej«emo means literally the mask in wUith an actor jdated, and 
so tv p.\rt or cliaracter brins Uim to, like u chnnetcr on the 
stage. 

135 the filneo of darkness, Satan, the spirit of evil 

140 the Uktaess of a dove, referring to the ntconiit of the 
linpti*un of J««us, (u \ililch it is snul that, ns he cninc out of the 
water, tho Spirit Mas seen to descend npou him in the likcncas of 
a do\c 

14S IdercDiyrod, The god Mcrcurx was rcpri rented with a 
rod m lus hind leading departed einrits to the other m orld 
14S wonld be, ought to he 
ird father, see Note on Essaj 1 2<* 

153 Intereesed, the old form of tm^rettal 


'E&SAY IT or REtniNGK 

1 wild, used in the sense of nainml (cf llssaj xhi 164), os 
opposed to the condition of a cixibml society 

4 pnttoth the law out of office, u«iiri)s the fiiiiLtion of Iom 
Wrongs should lie punished, not l»j Uic sufferers of them, hut i>y 
tlio proper!} constituted tnlmnais 

10 trifle with themselves, tho Ijitui tiMnslalxon ndds “and 
distress thunsclxcs to no purpose ” 

13 merely, sec note on Esso} ni CG The Latm translation 
has * out of pure ill nature ’ 

16 why? What then’ 

20 Else a man’s enemy, etc., » e , otherwise mIuIo tho party 
wronged inQicts only ono punishment on his cncinx, ho liimsolf 
has to endure both tlie ntigiiial lujuiy and the penalty for illegal 
rex engo 

20. CosmuB, Duke of Florence in tho sixteenth century 

27 negleetliig, negligent 

30 we are commanded, so hy Christ 

31 Joh, a parson whose liistorv is gix'cn in the Bible He was 
distinguished by bis patience and piety under misfortune 

33 And so of friends, etc , and tbo same applies, in some man. 
ncr, to friouds If we accopt good at their hands, m c must some 
times be content to accept cxd too 

T< 
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^7 Cijiiar, I ' , tJullu" re'tlnw, * Tlirmni ••mp-o*' 
l>j llifiti'H'olihf rn itt tli* tj ••.!•! t*ii «rj Ji- I'fi thM 

Attj^iiitui V hi> n\ j jipi (1 till* i|a Mil i>{ 'I ill nii^, "'•ji’ii't * ' 
>«hoiv\^»pffl til (Iritli Ilf {’irtin't, nii>l ill in 1\ nil 
IS Henry the Thlril, tin l^t n tm«l«ini lii« “Ifni ‘jf'ftt 
1 rtttr'i fitwt //f )rii I\ |l>>llt Hdi'j lit nlnl lf< nr% IV wf'e 
n«iiit«inMi (I, till onn In |Wt tli<‘«n}i<*- in lOKi 

11 Infortuiuite niifortiiiiMn 1 h" en’ <• fin-m d « iifi- In »*’li-"kt'‘ 
tijK-in .Si- A m// a/(iAfi, fi IT** In tlif yltfi* (1>1. It I <)l/rt(on 
cxprc’n 1 lilinrilf ciutiiii|iilt «lth rr/.ml towtirl irnft * Neitlier 
nm 1 of opininn in tlni filMort of nxnil^ tint MjjKPi'itlo'M 
iinrmtfnni of eori-rni-", n Itrhrtnfl^, ilmpi', ilitirntinii/'. nni! tfii* 
like, whin then ix nn n«wir»mo n nl ch "r « \ I'li ne*" of the fnet, !><• 
nltopctlur (XLltnlril 1 or it i" not xet 1 nown In wlnt io»ix nml 
how for cITi olx nttrilniteil to mijii rntitmu (In pnrtfnjnlo of natunl 
cni«M mill thirtfort' li'iwemxrr tin jiraitite of utieli thing' 
i» to he cnnili iniipil jit (rnni tin nfKiumtinn oinl i ori'iili ration 
of them li{,ht nnx iio inlm, not onU for tin ilixcennnf; of tie 
olTencex hut for the fnrtlur lU'eliMtiif/ of intiiro * Ai* for the 
law, Ikicoii eax« in one of hw iliargii, 'Tfir xritclurvft, hj the 
fonner law it wax not ileath, excipt it were nctiinl nii'f fpri'i 
inxocatioii of omI epiritx, or iiiaktng wnrnMit with thenv or 
taking awaj life h\ witehernft hut now hj an act in In' 
MajeMj a tiinex, cimrnia ami witternx in (i rtaln cnxex of proeiinnk 
of Hiuawfiil line or Imdilj hurt nml aomi othen*, arc mule 
teloiij the eeconii ofTeneo tho finit being ]nipnxonin(.nt nml 


nssAY V or vnvrRsrry 

rr? eoiinoU 3 prraiimptiioiiaiic’x or cxngcemtion 

Cf Esxajsxix ninmlxvni IflO 

2 the Stolc^ Zeno, Iwni nhoiit TIO, wnx the foiimUr of tlic 
stoic School 1 he Stolen held that tho cml of innn’nlifc is xnrtm 
Consequently thej inculcated indiflerencc to nil cxteninl ohjeetH 
w hioli caiiio into competition w itli x irtiie 

r. mlradCB Buggostodhj thophra«c‘tohoadmircd’(»»i«il'7'«) 
in tlio preceding sentence 

8 It Is true grentnoBS, etc Cf Adi , hi ii 20 C 
0 Bocurlty, freedom from care It is n Ijifimsm 
1 1 tranBcemloncas, cMiggcrntioiiB. 

menmne In Arfi , hk it 4 1. Bacon 
pa^abohral, •■that is, when tho secrets and 
religion, policj . or philosophy, ate inxoKcd in fables 
01 parables In heathen poesy w o see tho exposition of fables 
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tloih fnll ont eoiniitiiitcs \nth grcnt fchcUj Ne\ crtliclecs in 
many tin? like cnconniew, I do rather thmk that the faWc was 
first, and the csix>«U»on densod, than that the n»or\! \vas tirsi 
and themiMu the faWc framed hnt jet that all the fables and 
hetions of iho jrocts a\crc hnt plcasiiro and not fipui., I interpose 
no opinion Surelv of those poets iihich aio mm extant, cicii 
Homer hmis«.lf (notiiithstandini' he was made a kind of siiipliiri. 
by the later sehonls of the Grei inns), j et I should ii itlioiit anj 
difhcullj pronomicc that ins fables had no smh inn sidncss ni his 
own meaning Bnt n hat thej might lint l upon a more original 
tradition, is not cast to afhrm , for ho was not the int enter of 
mnnt of them ’ In the Latin translation Bacon expresses a nioro 
decided preference for the opinion that the inj tbs tt ere, from the 
first, consciously allegorical Read the Rrcfaco to Tht II i*ifom 
^ ihc Ancicntt Ihc substance of tlic tbeora there expressed is 
that “longlicforo the days of llomer and liisiod a gciicmtioii 
of 11 ISO men had fioonshed on the earth, n ho taiiglit the mysteries 
of nafnre tn parables , that after they and ti hat they taught liad 
alike passed an ay and been forgotten, tho names and incidents 
of these pmiblcs still floated in tradition Imt that thc\ weie 
then taken merely for talcs of old times, and falluig into tho 
hands of poets ami miuslrcls were altered, adomed, ami added to 
nt pleasure, without regard to tlie original meaning till they 
settled into the shape In which wo find them Tho problem, 
therefore, was to cet rul of tho oiorgiowths and to iccotcr and 
inteiyrct the on^nal parable,” Spcdding, frann^ Bacon and 
lU* 9 lines, tol 1 p sot On this subject sec also Sir Thomas 
Brotnio, Peeudodoxta Epnlemtca, bk i cli C 

16 Hercules, In another passage Bacon interprets this myth as 
presenting “an image of God tho Word hastemug in the frail 
xcsscl of the flesh to redeem tho human race ” See The irisdem 
of the Aneientt, § 26 

18 lively, cf slatelj/, £!ssay i 18 

10 thorough, through 

20 to speak in a mean, to como dow n from gramhlo^iicnt to 
modemfo language 

21 Prosperity, etc Hie Old Testament constantly promises 
worldly prosperity ns Gio rowoid of obedience to God's law In 
the How Testament, which supplements the Old (curnrtk (he 
clearer revelation of God e fat our), and promises greater blessings, 
(Its blessing cameth the orcaier lienedietion) the disciples of Chmt 
aro constantly told that it wall be one of their privileges to suficr 
for the sake of their rebgion 

26 David’s hoip, etc a collection of hymns foiming 

one of the books of the Bible 
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27 the pencil of the Holy Ghoet, rcfcmiic to tlic doctnnc that 
the Writers of the snered hooks woro direct^ inspired by God 

30 distastes, annojances The sadiitvs of tlio unfortunate is 
*"** by tlio briglitncss of liope nnd consolation, wjiile fears 
and distastes poison the pleasures of the prosperous 

36 like precious odours, ns the scent of spices becomes 
stronger ns wo cnisli tlicm, so the inliercnt strength of a man 
manifests itself the more as ho is pressed by nd\ ersily 

37 Incensed, burned Cf jldii,bk ii 23, “ The good, if any 
be, IS due an the fat of the taenfiee, to be incensed to the honour, 
first of the Dn me Majesty, etc ” 

38 discover, bring to light 


ESSAY VI OF SIMULATION AND DISSIMULATION 

1 Dissimulation, etc He means that dissimulation is n poor 
substitute for policy, nnd is linbitunlly employed only by those 
who ore u anting m ability nnd decision With the Mhole of this 
mssogotho8tudcnt8houldcompttre/lde,bkii 23 tO.wlicrolicsays 

‘ “**’ seemeth Tnoitus made this 

jucipnent, that they were n cunning of nn inferior form in rcgnwl 
r,, 1 „ ® policy , attnbuting the one to Augustus, tho other to 
’ Vl®" speaking of Lnin, ho sni^. She comltned the 
unn (Augustus) with the dissimulation of her 

iiiori ri. the same passage ho points out how disscin 

cion their friends can giic no 
understand*** ******* whoso intentions nnd actions they ilo not 

2 asketh, leqmrcs wit, cf Essay i 6 
4 politics, politicians 

noliovcnS**,?,.®."***’, ‘’‘“t tbo distinction between 

SraiVB marked in the contrast Mhicli Tacitus 

Tac Ann , v 1 For 

xaciiuBi sQo note on Kssay n 38 
sorted, suited, agreed wuth 

12 several, distinct 

13 that as, such that 

twihcht '’***Cf*^^Tlin troiislntion has "ns it were, in 

nnd bu dnrL monner of showing things by pieces 

«t. that it hatlfleft !t almost ns 

10 oMaln, wo should say a««„, 
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20 close, mrcU UlieMl«cin.vn vfll mimticulors’—l c. 
ho wll see -wljcn opunnew is expedient, and when scercoj , pist a» 
a man with the use of his c>e*< can see nhon it ix safe, and vihen 
dangerous, to i\ alU qmckl} But ns a Wind ninn must m nlk slowly 
01 crj where, so ho Mho wants tUo Hght of Misdom must nlwajs 
hide Ins purposes and dissemble For uniform socrccj and dis 
suuiilatiou arc safer than an inopjwrtnne betraj nl of his intentions 

2o a juunc, a reputation of, for 

Sfi toanneed, trained 

30 edeatness, ouenness Cf Essay i CO People nnturilly 
loolc M ithont suspicion upon those m fio as a rule make no secret 
of their acta and intentions 

34 when, a man, etc , m hen a man gii cs nohodi an opportmiity 

of romarlxing or inferring what he IB Cf “ Obsenation, uhat 
he finds." l>sn> xxx 2, * 

35 Indnsttionsly, purposely It is a Latuusin 

"9 That, we should say tr/iof 

40 For, SCO E-ssay iii 17, and below , 11 61 and 74 

43 discovery, disclosure Men are tempted to open their 
luinds to those w'ho haio the reputation of being silent 

47, Wnd, manner, Cf Essay xli 90 
dlsoliaTgo, unburden 

52. fatUe, talkative The w ord means literally ‘ leaky ‘ 

55 poUtlo and moral, It is politic oi w iso hcLausc it lends to 
the knowledge of many things It is moral because it is becom- 
ing, and IS, to a certain extent, a safeguard against tlic habit of 
lying 

66 give hiB tongue leave to speak. Our looks must not con 
Iradiot our words It is of no use, for instance, to express 
satisfaction in words, if we hate alreacly betrayed dissatisfaction 
by our looks Li tbc Adn , bk ii 23 3, he says, “ A man may 
destroy the force of his w ords w itli his countenance ” Cf also 
Adi ,bk 11 23 16 

57 discovery, see note on 1 43 Notice that it is by the man 
himself (hxt the disclosure of himself, i c of his feelings, is made 
Cf Essay l\ 1, “ the rcicaling of a man’s airtuo,” whore it is tho 
man himself w ho displays his oivn merits In making a general 
remark Bacon uses the w ord ' a man ’ where w e should use tho 
indefinite ‘ one ’ sec Essay i u 7 and 20, " a man shall see,” t c 
one may see and tho posscsaiao ease of * a man' is used by him 
where we should use a reficxivo nronoim For instance, m Essay 
1\ 22, the passage bcgiunmg "Envy, which ix the canker," etc « 
means " Ono will most easily extinguish envy by giving out that 
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tnwcesaes ’’ Sc*”*”* than fame, and by attributing his 

tracts, traits 

trnm ..?'*** dissembler, etc Men u'lll insist on dmiring 
nr/> e^lnnatioii of onr acts and wishes, so that, if nc 

to giio a true account of them, no must give a 
their own interoncM**”**”* obstinate silence, men n ill clran 

Tlio nord non expresses not mere 
*»“* Pos»V'“ "““oncem In Essay mii 28, the nord 
signifies a matter of no consequence * 

65 between both, mz , openness and dissimulation 

mien ^tin abmirdtu is applied to the ansivcr 

micstinn which has nothing to do with the 

question , hence it signifies deaf to reason, unreasonable ” W 

\b\\ e secrepy, it necessarily follon s secrecy 

so by di8aimnln“^ P“*Tose8 by absolute silence, nc must do 

78 fcarfiUncBs, timidity 

. i^/c4;7r^K‘oi,^\o^Z; so®"* "* “5', That comes o/. 

70 main, great 

ifnmai/d^s'no??!, >"'ohcs loss of reputotion But 

obUt , or cieii disclaims desire for, an 

"a n M 4 »'« hnonm Cp yidr , 

engiire A m'ln'B knowleclco is, not to 

InSle to accident ^ P^^wp^only m anything, thougri it seem not 
waWo ?e?,re ' fell,. .’7 ® “ «>"*« to ffy out at, or a 

two from wliieh wisdom in the ancient fable of the 

tbej sSl ™ Ld I H'cir plash was dry whither 

It was not hlth .i *"°'®‘\|oKodownmtoopiiL liecausc 

ST fKV. - ; ^ " ® 8®t out again » *’ 

^ take a fall, a metaphor from w rtstlmg 

eien thouLdMhe/^o^M onenlv’ 

^ Tell a lie, tic Cp ^li/r.bl. » £, ,g 

neirtr to his'ohiict the 'ttmi’i' drawing nearer and 

Jtlnipts to ronreaUhe re-d llrTfi" tiini in tunning 

In till vli/r-il, 1 , o-j drift and purjtosr of his nctfons 

drei'iimlation Is but a wls’l oo"‘' 0 »d habit of 

twlltic " ‘ “ ’*^*“*= «nd sluggish cutmiiig and not gn atly 
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PH.' conceits. Idws ft ts ft comnioh w«c of tlip tonn in D<icon 

iGX comiiosliion unit tcropcrststrc, ti mpciftinent TIicmokIs 
ine-vn litonlI\ cpfnMna/t'tn tn«l flau’tiiu Cf Ij'ft) xi\ 2*1 and 
13 ( 5 . 

opcnnPKS ia tame, n reputation for openness. 

10 \ ft povrer to folcn, a fou rr of ainmlation 


nssvY vn or I'Aunvrs axd rinLDRor 

2 They cannot utter Uio one, thtir jo>a nrr too great to be 
expressed lu uortt!* 

nor not, ITic donlilc uegatiTo » conmion in Bacoi) 

SL grreeten labOQzn, etc T.'itionr ia plpaamt u liero tlicro arc 
cbllilrcn loTw liencfitert by it Mirfonune ib bitter uliurc there 
ore children to be injored iij it Chiidrcti m1» licatii of its 
terrow iiecAUNS the parents Inc again, as it were, in tlieii 
children 

7 proper, see note on T-awy in 30 

ft man shell soo, sec notes on Fssay ii 7 and m 07 

)2 arc the tlrst mlscrc of, The Latin tratiBlntion has, “ulio 
first bring honnura into thtir fiimity " 

ir> creatures, see note on Lesay i 30 

1 G The dUfcrcnce, etc, >c tho degrees in the 1 o\o nhich 
jKircnts shorn to tht ir different cluldrcn 

IS A wise son, etc , /Vw' * 1 Ho quotes it again, j'ldi , 
bk 11 2.3 G Hw comment on It m tho /?c A 11(7 is, “ Tlic father 
takes more ple.saurc titan the mother in n n iso and pnident son, 
because ho understands licttor tho s aluc of virtiio, mid ticcanse 
ho secs m ins son's goodness the result of lua own training But 
whin the son does not turn out well, tlic moUiii is moic grieicd 
than the father, partly because of her greater tenderness, jiartly 
ikcauBc she thinks that her own indulgence may liasc spoilt the 
Iwy.’ 

21 loailo wantons, indulged to excess 

25 acquaints, makes acquainted 

26 sort with, consort w itli 

27 surfeit move, more prone to lianiy and excess 

28 the proof Is best, the result is best 

32 soxtethto issues In 

35 so, provided that 
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42 too mucU apply thomsolvcR to, paj too much rccard to 

. lontugiicpncs the R line n<h ICC III Ins i5,Wy,,bk i ch®25 * 
c-o„i>c‘‘o?Jocntior* for' a 

Rcru (1%** Phimrch ^ (\\ “)’ "oofcnco of Tj thngoms pro 

stamlingXwTcfiwli !'P “'I 

ruiMcl hy smuLn prosierFty » «‘oy '‘ro oft"" 

V\ VIII 01 MARRIAGE AND SINGLE LIFE. 

cliililron t>rMciits*(i man frn*'" of proMilinp for wife anil 

r. »i.,;r , . ^ of o''J kind 

,Ahhott(S/, Or § 2Gfi) Bays 

Iniliwdiial. ,rl„fh a » kind of'iKreon*"'”" “"’'‘•‘‘to* 

Cf Adr^,**^hl nftrmf”’ » li 't "“i ,‘"'8***' reasonably BiippoRc 
'cnionio thouch it como oVim/ni!"’^ *'■“*" ‘® *'"'0 ’"O*'® o*”* 
that thoa. uhfcl, arTfru **’ P'*"" (‘"tooHeof kH'S) 

tiicm-K'liM till foriHiirlit nf SO”e'at'<>ns, and Imao m 

fchfitdd hi lx; inori " *'*"•'*’ ‘lescciidaiits, 

"hii-hthij know tlu\ of future tinipa, unto 

d'arcit philtn \Ao dor«*r*"V»'* ®o'”*"'’nd o\pr their 

^h.llrin or th. chihUcss 

• hildrinwill lutunlK one •land, he who has 

‘'■‘J wdl haic to hie or h/«.i i "8“ *“ 

nilh ihi earn of » fainili *"*"‘*' be arho is haiiipercd 

"•alth than tin ihildh VL less fret doni, and It is 

this fnrtinr inifiitiie to lalioiir the childh 'a man has 

•nxnlprrd at all esc. nt ha M i ’ ’’"i‘ 'T '’oP® *o l« r. 

rijni'atioii wl,„j, j„ „{,j iMahha^*’™ " 

afitr d atic ^ ‘ ‘ '‘J “ot circ to lie romendiored 

I !■, ■' 

In* V\ Mit * * ti^^l in itA lit* rfti *ti thlufj 

tlM ''r S III) illnatrates 

1 fot"'-' not, ns with m, to the 
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17 except, take exception 

20 humorouB, fancifnl 

21 as, that 

sensible of, sensitive to 

24 Usht, The word in the Latin translation is the nord 
commonly used to describe a soldier nithout baggage 
20 dmTCbmen, pnests 
2$ Jndiilbrent, see note on Essay vi 64 
20 facile, easily worked upon In the Adv , bk ii 2S 6, the 
term ‘ facQo ’ is applied to a judge who is a respecter of persons 
SO Por, see Essay lu 17 

36 eXbanst, This fom of the participle is common in Bacon 

37 tbey, obsonc the second nominatiie intioduced for the 
sake of clearness 

40 mysses, InAdu,bk i 8 7, ho mentions Ulysses, “ icfto 
preferred an- old woman {hte vnfe Penelope) to mmortaitti/, being 
a figure of those which prefer custom and habit before all exccll 
cncy ” Calypso, an enchantress into n hose hands the Greek 
Ulysses fell on his return from Tnw, promised him immortality 
if ho xvonld stay xvitli her Ho preieiTod to return to his v, ife 
48 Bo as, so that 

a viuxxel, n reason Tlic meaning of the x\ ord has been 
extended from a cause of complaint to a cause of any kind 
61 A young man, etc The saying is attributed to TJiales of 
Miletus He was reckoned among the seven n ise men of Greece, 
and was the first Greek philosopher 


ESSAY IX OF ENVY 

1 affections, feelings or passions 

to fascinate, Bacon was inclined to share the opmion that 
the thoughts, beliefs, and feeling of one person could directly 
influence and aficct the state of another It seems reasonable 
enough, ho says, to suppose that one mind may influence another, 
just as one body may infect another See , bk ii 11 3. 
In his Palural Ilwtory, Gent x ‘I'JO eeqq , ho gixes certain 
experiments " touching the emission of immatenatc virtncs from 
the minds and spirits of men, either by nficctions, or by imngina 
tions, or by other impressions ” In § 944 he says, “The affections 
no doubt do make the spirits more ponerfiil and nctixe and 
especially those affections which drau the spirits into the eyes 
whidi are two , love, and envy, which is colled the eitl cyet As 
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for lovo, tile PlatoiustB, some of thorn, go so far as to hold that 
the Bpiiit of the lo\or doth pass into tiie spirits of tho person 
loved which ennseth the desire of return into the body whonee 
It vv ns emitted w hereupon follovveth that appetite of contact and 
eonjunction vv hioh is in lovers And this is observed likewise, 
that tho aspects which procure lovo are not gazings, but sudden 
glances ana dartings of the eye As forcnv’y, that cmittcthsome 
malign and poisonous spirit, which tnketh hold of the spirit of 
another and is likewise of greatest force when tho cost of the 
eye is oblique It hath been noted also that it is most dnngcrous 
when an envious oyo is cast upon persons in glory, in triumph, 
and ]oy The reason w hereof is, for that at sucli times the spirits 

come forth most into the outward parts, and so meet tho porous 
Sion of the envious eye more at hand and therefore it hath been 
noted that after great triumphs, men hove been ill disjiosod for 
some days follow iiig Wo see the opinion of fascination is ancient, 
for hoth oflccts of proem mg lovo , and sickness caused by envy 
and fascination is by the eye But yet if there be any such infec- 
tion from spirit to spirit, tlicro is no doubt but that it w orketh by 
presence, and not by tho eye alone , yet most forcibly by the 
eye ” It was thought, then, that lovers and cnvionB persons 
could, when in the presenoo of those whom they loved or envied, 
exert a direct influence upon them, tho effoot being produced by 
an outflow of tho spirits tlirough tho eye Mon smcctcd the oyo 
as the organ of transmission because of its soft and transparent 
nature 

With regard to the term s;nnf». Bacon held that there is in 
every tangible substniico n body of snob extreme raiily ns to be 
perceptible only by its oflccts, to which ho gives the name of 
spirit or the mortiiaiy spirit, to distinguish itfromt/ii’ vtfal spvrtt 
Both the mortuary and tho vital spirit exist m living creatures 
Tho latter is n subtle compound of air and fire difTiiscd throughout 
tho body and, so long as it remains in the body, life upresorv cd 
Those therefore w ho w ish for long life must keep their bodies in 
such n state that tho vital spirit cannot force its way out But 
the state of our bodies depends upon tho condition and activity 
of tho mortuary spirit, whioh may bo controlled and modified in 
a number of w ays Tlie whole subject is discussed nt length in 
Ills /hs/ory of L\fc and Dcat/i The influonco ottlio/ccfi« 7 »upon 
tho spirits, w itli which w o are now most directly oonoornod, is 
considered under the heading ' ilodes of preserving the youth and 
freshness of the spirits,’ §§80 09 

9 stUl, always 

10 ejaculation, used in its literal sense of * a dai ting out ’ 

17 curiosities, subtleties Cf curious ml 11 In tho A dr, 
bk 1 4 G, ho uses eiiriosity as synonymous With sididety 
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feed upon, Tlte Xiatin tmnslation adds, “ and find plcasuic 
in ” < 

_S6 seelc to come at oven band, ivill cndca^our to make 
his own uifenonty appear less. We sliould say *to bo e\en 
with ’ 

^ depressing, disparaging 
'30 estate, condition 

31 play pleasure. In the Latin translation it is “ a ple'isure 
like that of the stage.” The mere siiDctnelc delights 

34 gadding, -wandcnnE Tlie less we go out of onr way to 
study the fortunes of ouicrs, the less we shall ha\e to envy 
The quotation which follows is from the Roman ilimnatist 
Plautus, Stich , i 3 55 

31 home Wc should say * at home ’ 

37 new men, a term applied m Romo to the first mo iibcrs of 
families who held high ofiicc 

45 wants, defects 

In that. This evplams the previous sentence — His natural 
defects wU redound to his honour if it bo said, etc 

47 aliecUng, sec Essay i 8 

48 Karses, a n 472 568, the famous general of tlie Roman 
Emperor Justinian. 

Agesllaus, King of Sparta in the fourth century n c 
Tamherlanes, the great Mongol conqueror Ho li\ ed in the 
fourteenth century With this passage of Essay \liv 

66 work, matter for onvj 

69 a vein, sec Essay 1 6 Cf Ath ,bk i 7 6, "‘Adnanwas 
the most ennons man that In cd, and the most nni\ ersal inquirer , 
insomuch ns it was noted for an error in his mmd, that ho 
desired to comprehend all tilings, and not to reserve himself for 
the w orthicst things , falhim into the hkc humour that wos long 
before noted in Philip of hlacedon , who, w hen he would needs 
over rule and put down on excellent musician m an argument 
touching music, was well answered by him again, Oodfonud, sir 
(B.aith he), that your fortvne shoiihl be so had as to knoio these things 
fietler than I ” 

63 uphrald unto them, reproach them with, a Latmism 
Incuxreth, ui its htcml sense of ‘ runs mto ’ 

67 Gain. Gamand Abel were tno sons of Adam Cam slew 
Abel ill a fit of jcalou^ because, on nn occasion when they both 
offered a sacrifice to God, that of Abel was accepted while Cain’s 
was rejected 
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75 liberality. The Latin translation has “ rewards which 
exceed a man’s deserts ” 

84 darken it, throw it into the shade Of Essay Iv 5 Cf 

" And yon are darkened m this action, sir, 

Ev’n by your own ” Shakespeare, Cortol , iv 7 

92 travels, labours Travel and travail were not distinguished 

90 politic persons, politicians 

102 engrossing, monopolizing 

109 being never well, being never satisfied 

112 of purpose, purposely 

115 so, see note on Essay vii 35 

IIS disavow fortune, A man who seems ashamed of his 
X>osition confesses that he has not deserved it 

124 the lot, the spell The word ' sorcerer ’ is derived from 
ears, the Latin nord for lot It was believed that certain 
diseases were due to the presence of evil spirits, ond that the 
patient could only be cured if the spirit were charmed out of him 
Olid driven mto another person, or into some creature or thing 
For instance, it is narrated in the Bible tliat Christ cured some 
men of madness by conjuring the e\ il spirits out of them into a 
herd of swine, so tranuomng the disease from the men to the 
swine 

127 derive, turn aside It is o Latinism 
130 undertaking, rash, icady to undertake anything 
so, provided that 
133 yet, at least 

*^10 Latm translation has “ a healthy ostra- 
cism Ostricism is a Greek word denoting the sontenco of 
banishment sometimes passed upon men uhosc presence was 
thounjit dangerous to the peace of the state The uord is do 
nv ed from oiirakon, the oyster shell on which the citizens recorded 
their \otes 


144 tbere is little won, etc , a go\crnmcnt gams little by inter 
mingling agreeable and popular acts mth its unpopular ones 
biieh concessions ore genenllj attributed to fear, and make the 
authors of them contemptible rather than popular 

Plandble, used in its literal sense of ‘ deserving applause ’ 
With the whole of this passage cf Essay xv , p 34 
148 tbom, redundant 


estates, monarchies and republics The same 
expression is used Adt , bk i 3 C 
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155 tbo Btato Itself, the Latin translation has “ the king or tne 
state itself ” 

159 of all other affections, tins form of expression is somcn hat 
coimnoh in Bacon We should b.i} ‘ of all the afTections ’ 
Importuno, importunate 
168 The envloiiB man, ilfaff/icio xni 25 


ESSAY X or LOVE 

I heholdine, indehted, beholden. Of * loading,’ Essay xiii 
55 , ‘ owing,’ Essay xxx 7 

2. Is ever matter of comedies, always affords material for a 
comedy 

4 sometimes like a siren, sometimes tempting to self mdiil- 
gcnce, sometimes goading to passion Antony illustrates the 
first case, Othello Wio second The sirens were women n ho w ere 
believed by tlio sweetness of their sinmng to entice to destruction 
sailors who passed near their island Sec Homer’s Odyssey, 
bk XU 39 and 167 
8 groat spirits, cf Essay ii 34 

I I the decemvir, a member of the Conncil of Ten to w bom the 
government of Borne was entrusted The storj of his attempt 
upon the chastity of Virgmia is told in one of Macaulay’s Lays 

13 Inordinate, without self control 

17 kpienras, See note on Essay i 46 Inthe^dde , bk i 3 7, 
he says, “ It is a speech for a loier, and not for a wise man, ‘ Wo 
are a sufficiently large theatre one for anothei ’ ” 

24. braves. The Latm translation has “ tramples upon ” The 
w ord IS common in the sense of to treat with contempt or insult 

26 ITeitber is It, etc This extravagance and exaggeration do 
not appear in the language of lovers only, but in their thoughts 
also 

27 it hath boon well said, etc , tho quotation is fmm Flutardi 
(W) 

28 have intelligence, arc m league with 

31 it is impossible, etc , from the sentences of Pubblius Syrus 
(W ), “ To love and to be wnse IS scarcely granted to God ” Fub- 
Idins S} ms was a nativ o of Antioch He uved in the first century 
no A collection of moral sentences w as made m the Chi istian era 
from his plays, and adulterated with sentences from other sources 
in tlic beginning of the Middle Ages. This saying is quoted again, 
^dr, Ilk 111 15 “Buimyliopeistliatifinj extrcmclovotolcnin 
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ing carry mo too far, I may obtain tlio cxcnic of aflcction , for tJiat 
tl ts vot granted to man to lou and to he irme ’’ Cf Burko, “To 
tax and to picnso, no moro than to ]o> o and to be iriao, is not 
gi\ on to man ’ 

36 with tho reelproquo, mth a rotnm of love Jleeiproque m 
the lino nbo\ o moans mutual 


3G By how much, etc , a Latinism ‘for mIiicIi reason men 
ought to ho more on their guard * 

which loseth, which, besides all the sacnllcc that it entails, 
fails of its own object. 

39 Ho toat prafetrod Helena, In tho Adv , bk i 8 7, he 
refere to tlic judgment of Pans, “ that judged for bcaiitj and love 
i^ainst wisdom and pon er ” The stoiy is told in Tennyson’s 
(hnonc Tho goddess Diseord threw into heaven a golden apple, 
inscrmed ‘for tho fairest ’ It was claimed by Juno, Minerva, 
Md Venus Pans, a Trojan shopherd, vv ns chosen umpire 
hMli godde^ tempted him with a bribe, Juno with power, 
Minerva wth wisdom, Venus with tho promise of a beaiitifnl 
woman Ho decided m fav our of Venus, and was rewarded with 
the love of Helen, wife of tho Greek Mcnclaus His elopement 
with her led to tho Trojan w nr 

42 quitteth, ronounces 


XIX 80 


tath his floods, is at its height For hts, see note on Essay 


fin. . of ■''’^Mmess, the Latin translation has, “at tho very 
times when tho mind is most soft and weak ’’ Cf Essaj xn 20 

47 make It keep quarter, keep it witlun bounds 
49 check with, mterforo with 
51 no ways, m no way 

PI Aristotle’s Pohties, bk ii ch C 
a™, right in uniting 

the goddess of love), for 

womlS ■’ »*• 

GO emhaseth, see Essay i 63 


ESSAY XI OP GREAT PLACE 
3 BO as, see Note on viii 48 

n translation has " to strip onesolf of ’’ 

It iM reaohed**^^ ** ®Rppe*y, it is diflicult to retain power when 
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12. •When yon nxo no longer, etc 
Fam . TH 3 


Quoted from Cicero, Ep ad 


14 prlvatenesB, life mtliout office 

the shadow, retirement. It ib n Latin idiom In Adv , 
bk 1 . 2 6. ho quotes from Seneca, “Some men live so much in 
the shade that ■uhenc^e^ they nicin the light they seem to bo in 
trouble " The Latm word foi ‘in the shadon is nMibrnfi/w u» 
his Proiwj ofQwen Lltsalxth, Bacon talks of “an umbratile Iifo 
still under the roof ” 

20 death falls, etc Quoted from the Thyeslcs of Seneca 
34 to can, to bo able 
3G put in act, acted upon 
33 motion, activity 

consdence, consciousness 

45 Bahhath is a Hebron nord signifying rest Cf Essaj i 41 
It is said in the Bible that God rested after the nork of ci-^tmg 

the world, which IB dcsonbed ns cry good 

, says, whom er mil mutate God in doing good shall obtain the wst 
and pcaco of a satisfied couscienco lo do a partaker 
theatre ” means to look on w hat God looked on, \ ir good ciono 

, Ifi a globe, a collection He means that from the examples of 
the past wo may devise a body of rules for our own guidance 
48 whether thou didst not, etc , w bother you ha\ e degenerated 
durmg your tenure of office 
51 taxing, censuring 


52 bravery, ostentation 

54 Beduce things, etc , i e go hack to the fiist cstahlishmont 
of thmgs, and consider what modifications of the ongmal rules arc 
required by change of tune and cucomstances Seduce here no 
its literal sense of ‘ carry back ’ 

58 Seek to moke, etc Li the Latm translation it is, “ Strxic 
that oil acts done in virtue of the authority which j on possess be 
restrained by fixed rules ” 

60 positive and peremptory, adhermg strictly to rules laid 
down In the Adv , bk i 2 1, he refers to the opmion that 
learning makes men “ too peremptory oi positive by stiictness ot 
rules and axioms ” _ 

express thyself wOl, cue a clear explanation of yonr con 
duct For an illustration of the rule now laid down the student 
nnj read the speech debt ered by Bacon on taking his sent in 
Cliancory 

63 voice It, etc , claim it noisily Tlie Latin translation 
has “ noisilj stir np and raise questions about it.” 
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64 of Inferior places, of your siiSordinntcH 

67 too execution of toy place, the pciformancc of tlic duties of 
your oflico Cf above, 1 45, the disclinrgc of tliy plicc ” 

facility. See note on Essay MU 29 For, see Essay iii 17 
Cf below, 1 86 

72 Interlace, intermix Einisb one tiling before beginning 
another but, etc , unless you arc obliged 

75 used, practised 

83 steal It, do it by stealth 

84 Inward, intimate A favourite, u ho apparently possesses 
no claim to favour, is regarded os an instrument for the secret 
conveyance of bribes to his master 


90 respects, considerations Tlie Latin \i ord respieere means 
to look to, to regard to care for Cf Essav xxx .16, "In sick 
n^ess respect health ” Cf Essay xvi 36, "to have respect to " 
Cf Essay xiv 13 In the English Bible, vie have “God is no 
rapeeter of persons " 

«««» ®ball nevn bo without, ho viill always be beset by im 
portumty and idle respects For the quotation see Prov xxvaii 


^ saying is attributed to several of the 

‘J*® quotations which follow sec 
Toe Ilitl , 1 40, and i 60 Cf Adv , bk ii 22 5 

101 Buffleiency, ability to rule 

Essay irf'lT****’ ^ Essay ix 1 For manners, sec 

antWit?**? liouour amende. If a man is improv cd by ollico and 

S^cL^ « i^regrr 

Cf Adv, hi 11 23 46, "Being 

mid gmet tn f/iLr plae^° '^ ofUmgx m m/nd otd of ihar place, 
means c^TOssmg***® for office The Latin word atnhltu 

authority, when the struggle is over and office is won 
Cf Essay li. * range himself on the side of one faction 

109 to balance himself, to be neutral When we have 
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M.] 

iiotlung more to from » ]virtv, v li\ slionld « c support jt at 
tlic risk of incurring tlic cnmrtv md opposition of anouici p.irt} ’ 

114. rcmomtieTtnc, mindful Tlic Latin translation has, “ Uo 
not bo too muidfnl of >our place or mention it too often in jour 
tKilv discourse or piivuto comersation ’ Mon arc flattered bi 
the nflhbilitt of the great, nho should therefore practise it For 
bj so doing they Mill friends whom thej inayoncdaj need 

110 when he sits In place, nhen he is discharging tho dutic.s 
of his oflicc 


ESSAY Xn OF B0LDXT.SS 

1 It, Yir. the nnsoror gii cu b> Demosthenes 
trivial, tnte 

0 invention, see ddt , hk. ii n b 10, uhero he discusses 
“ uiicntiou of speech or argument ” Tlio u>-o of it, he says, " is 
no other hut out of tho knou ledge nhei-eof our niiud is nhojady 
possessed, to drin forth or call before us that m Inch imij be per- 
tinent to the purpose which n e take mto our cousideratiou ” 

T1 more of the fool. etc. Cf J<ir, ii. 21, “Tlio Italian 
proverb is elegant, and for the most part true. There is com- 
monly lc'<s money, less wisdom, and less good faith than men do 
account upon ” 

1*1 wonderini, see note on Cssa) i IS 

16 to other pasts. The Latm translation has “ to tho othei 
parts of civil knon ledge ” Tho u ord «i d mi ans ‘ relating to man 
as a member of a political society ' Bacon discusses ' cml know- 
ledge’ in the Adv , hk ii 21 Tho sum of bis remarks is that 
men fonn societies foi companionship, profit, and protection 
Accordingly * cimI knowledge’ has to consider how a man should 
b«dta\ c 111 compana , how ho may be successful m his undertakings, 
and how he shall lie goacmed 

21 popular states, democrooies 

24. hfountehanUB, quacks , cf Adi , hk i 2. 3, ''VTcsecitis 
accounted an error to commit a natuml body to empiric phj sictons, 
w hich commonlj hai c a few pleasmg roceiiits w hereupon they are 
confident andadi cnturoiis.hnt know neither the causes of diseases, 
nor tho coinpleMoiis of patients, nor peril of accidents, nor die 
true niethoa of cures, sohv hke reason it cannot be 

hilt a matter of doubtful conscquenco if states bo managed by 
empiric statesmen not well mingled with men grounded m 
learning" Cf Essay 1 4 For wounfcftuiiii, Sir T Broivn uses 
the foim eallimbaneoes (Lat saltorc in banco), i e mounted on 
benches 

M 
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27 'want, aic without 

the gTonndB, the pniiciplca 

37 thej, sec note on KsRa} viii 37 

38 alight It over, make light of it 

47 stand at a stay, litcrnlh, tlioj stand stilL For the smnt* 
see note on Fssaj ix 1 The Latin translation has ’*"'*1' hoiti 
men, in sueh n case, arc taken bj surprise and helpless ” 

48 a stale, stalemate, « hen by u ino\ c of one plnj or the pieces 
ore so plaeed that hia opponent cannot moie without exposing 
one of Ins pieecs to cheek 


ESSAY Xni OF GOODNESS, AND GOODNESS OF 
NATDEE 

1 affecting, see Essay i 3 

2 that, ef Essaj vi 30 

4 Ooodnesa is the \ irtuo of bcnc\ oicncc Ooodnesi of natwc 
IS a natural kindliness of disposition With the whole of this 
passage, cf AUv , bk ii. 20 7, and 22 18 

9 Charity, In the Adi , bk i 1 S, ho defines chanty ns the 
habit of roferrmg e\ erything to tlie good of men and mankind 
no excess but error, explamed below , 1 20 eeqg 

14 Insomu^, etc The livtin translation has “if tbiough "want 

of object or opportunity it cannot be practised towards men 

17 as, that Busbeohlus was n Flemish diplomatist and 
traaeller, 1822 1592 

18 a Christian boy, Tlio ofTcndcr was n Venetian goldsmith 
Ho caught a bird whose bill, when open, would admit n mans 
fist, and, by woy of a joke, fixed the bird nine oier liis dow, 
with a stick in ite mouth to keep its beak distended (W ) In 
the Latm translation the story is gi\ cn correctly 

19 a 'waggishness, wo should not use the article here 

22 so good, etc , such a character, foi instance, as the good 
natured man of Goldsmith 

23 doctors, see note on Essay in 7 

Machlavel hied 1469 1527 Ho is the subject of one of 
blacaulay's Essays 

27 did magniiy, notice the omission of the rclatu e that 

30 take knoivledge of, notice 

32 faculty. See note on Essay MU 29 

33 ICsop’s cock, of Adv , bk i 8 7 Do not cost your pearls 
before sw me. 
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37 Bbinej make to shme 
39 communicate, see note on Essay viu 36 
41 divinity, theology He refers to the commandment of 
Chrut, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself ” 

43 ,6611 all, etc , a command addressed by Christ to a nch man 

nho asked what he must do to inherit eternal life Marl, \ 21 

* 

! 51 There be that, etc See note on Essay i 2 Cf , 
bk 11 22 4, ‘ ‘ So further deserved it to be considered by Ans 
totle, That there, is a dtsposilton in coniersatio/i (mppostng it in 
ihmge whtch do in no sort touch ot concern a man's self) to soothe 
and please , and a disposition contrary to contradict and cross , 
and desprveth it not much bettor to bo considered, That there is 
a disposition, not in eoniersation or tall, but in mattn of more 
serious nature (and supposing t( still in things merely indifeient) 
to tale Measure in the good of another and a disposition contran 
vnse to tale distaste at the good of anolhei f which is that property 
n Inch n c call good nature or ill-nature, bemgnity or nialigmty ” 

S3 dlfflctlness, obstinacy 

54. mere, See note on Essay ui. 66 

55 are in season, t e they flourish on the calamities of others 
on the loading part, t e they aggravate calamities Load 
mg means laden Cf Essay x 1 

57 XasaruB, Luke xvi 21, the name of a beggar in one of 
Christ's parables, who is represented as lying hungry and sick at 
a nch man’s gate, -nhile the dogs come and lick his sores 
still, always 

60 Timon, Plutarch in his life of Antony says of Tunon, a 
misanthropical Atheman, said to have lived during the Pelopon- 
nesian War, that ho once addressed the Athenian assembly as 
follows — " I have a small piece of ground, 0 Athenians, in which 
groivB a fig tree. Many Athenians hai e before now hanged 
themselves on it Beuig about to build on the ground, I insned 
to give public notice of tlie fact, in order that, if any one among 
you wishes to hong hunself, he may do so before the fig tree is 
cut down” Of— , 

“ 1 have a tiee which grows here in my close. 

That imiie own use inintcs me to cut down. 

And shortly must I fell it toll my friends. 

Tell Athens, in the sequence of degree 
From high to low tliroughout, that whoso please 
To stop ailliction, let him take his haste, 

< Come hither, ere my tree hath felt the axe, 

-And hang himself ” 

Shake^carc, Timon of Athens, i 1 
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61 errors, Tin I,atin tmiislatjon Ims “ sores iind tilccrs 
fiZ poIlUqucs, politicniis 

fil Icsee-tlmber crooked timber Success in |)olitical life 
requires n pcciili ir and iiniiatiital Inrdiicss of disjiosition 
6-t shall stand are incant to stand 

74 trash, mom j The « oral nuant onginallj ‘bits of broken 
sticks found under trees,’ and so gi iiemllj * refuse ’ 

7 j St. Paul B iierfectlon, etc , i e if wt are Milling to wcrifice 
our own siKition to secure tliat of niiotlier 8t I’aul in liis 
letter to the Hot, mm, i\ 1, sajs, “I eoiilel wish that nijseu 
Mire aeciirsMl mnatifim) from Christ for mj brethren 
‘4iijiiHrl} III I mltm, eeaxii 11, Moses s.ajH to (<oei, “"^et now. 
if thou wilt forgiie their Mil Me,ll anil if not, blot nit, I P^J 
thee out ii‘ iht liook wbieh thou hast wntteii ” Cf .irte, 
bk II 20 7 

that ho would this t tphins in w hat the jicrfection consists 
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33 watliois, •slonn*' 

36 more vStWons, i <•- tUcj iwssces more* eminent mnlitics^ 
HoMcier luiocmpulous they tnuj 1>c lu the nicnni Miui-n tiicy 
employ, ttioj nt least noascsi the qnnUtici v hn-h commnnii 
'success The latni worn «!r/wtmc»ns projierlj manlj uoitli 

4*1. staadeth at a stay, eh ]><!ay tu 17 

44 the passive envy, thej are imt objects of envj 

hecaiiBO they are, Tlie T^atin translation has ‘ liecaiisc the 
nobles secTO to lie hom posses«o»l of honour 

46. of .imoiigst 

47 a better slide, etc , there Mill be less friction The Latin 
translation has “thoj M^ill liml their busiiitss jirooccu more 
smoothly ” 


ES.SAY XV OF SEDITIOKS AND TROUBLES. 

] calendars, Iho signs l>j -whidi aeihtion may lie forctolil 
2 vrhen ttilngs grotv to equality, m hen ihst met ions of rank dis- 
appear Tlierc IS of course no real nimlogj between citircns of 
equal position owl dajs and nighta of equal length Fanciful 
analogies of this sort are frequent in Bacon’s m ntmgs 
9 Given, VIZ., hj the sun Quoted from Virgil Gcorn i 465 
12. false news, etc. The Latni translation has "lying nmiouis 
of change bandied about on nil sides and eagerly caught up by the 
people " Before the Indinii Atutiiij an old propliecv that British 
poMec wis doomed Mas roviacd and giaen fresh currency 

15 fame rumour Virgil, ii 179 Cf Adf , bk u 4 
4, wlicrc, after quoting the same paEs.age from Virgil, ho says the 
fable 13 “expounded tliat Mhen princes and monai'clis ha\o sup- 
pressed actual and open relicls, tbcii the mahciiity of people 
{winch is the mother of rebellion) doth bring forth libels and 
slanders, and tnantions of the states, which is of the same kind 
with rcbclhon but more fcimmne " Cf The 11 isrfom of the 
Aneunt^f, § 9 Tlie giants of Greek mithologj attempted, by 
piling niountams oiio upon another, to make a road by Minch thoj' 
might reach Jupiter and depme him of hia poMcr 
24 right, see note on Essay i 18 
27 plauBihlo, see note on Eas.aj ix 145. 

29 envy, cf Essaj i\ 

Tadtns, ffist i 7 Tlie quotation is inaccurate ^citns 
says, “ llVlien an emperor is once hated, men find fault with good 
actions ns M-cll ns bad ’’ 
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33 tbat, redundant 

3G going about, constant endeavour 
accurate ti^'*oripnaMt w““Thraold''® quotation is in 

inclined rather to if* - soldiers ^ew ready, but 

commanders ” ^ obey tlie orders of their 

qiiibblM^™^ translation lias ‘eluding by 

43 assay of, attempt at 

2 and shyly Cf Essay 78 

thmg happens a“s when SoaS^ps^"»e^^^ 

of Gui8cSinaUy®Se^^^®Ji\® “^“"“od m 1676 by the Duke 

S'tti f itn.'tsaflixcd 

relntiie meaning It noa then S""® **'®'n “ 

A king loses authontv wlien ohS?i**^** analogy to other words 
most sicrcd duty ^ "’n^'mneo to him ceases to be the 

07 of, wo should saj ‘ for ’ 

who arc powerful ina8tate*°'A!^*®”i'**^'®^C*”**"”mo6ifeoftho30 
e„ly'bo,hes w o?e se^ „ tZ JI ^ astronomy the 
a-’ ^‘0*r common centre Tlio apj'crcs, having the earth 

called the primitm mohtle or ‘ these spheres was 

solution in twentj four completed its rc 

tlic inner spheres^ The nIannI'J't “famunicatcd its motion to 
their own distinct from tffo nini. 1 ^ movement of 
nvod from the pnmnm viobtlc, ^Sitn?l”*^'i”"*i' t***® spheres do 

III n state should ho slow and npsJl'”M"’'*^V.‘®?®''*'® a™ powerful 
J"®*}®”,' * c m the pursuit of thew 1 * °'™ particiilor 

W mon'f^^y ,„Sum/'r ‘ ’ 

CS I wui loose r ? ^"® . >11 IV 

;;-^hoth^^ 

tm^iibl^* introduces another sign of approaching 

mainly, strongly 
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70 bear It, permit it 

SO U there he fuel, etc Cf the easing of Aristotle that 
trifling events are often the occasion bnt never the cause of 
sedition Cf Essay xiv. 44 

83 discontentment. The Latin translation has “ wcanness of 
the existing condition of things ’’ 

so many, etc , all who are nimed n ill vote for change 
They have nothing to lose, and they may gam by change 
estates, fortunes 

85 the civil war, i e , betu cen Cusar and Pompey The quo 
tation IS from the Pfiai galta of Lucan, i 181 

90 This same, etc. In Ins Essay 0/ Oie 7’»we Greaincstg of 
RritoiirBacon saj's, “It is necessary m a state that shall grow 
and inlarge, that tlieie be that composition uhich the poet 
speaks of, rtadtin vide helium (that many should find an adi antage 
in war) on ill condilaon of a state, no question, if it be meant 
of a civil war os it was spoken , bnt a condition proper to a 
state that shall increase, if it bo taken of a foreign war For 
except there be a spnr in the state, that shall excite and pnek 
them on to wars, they ii ill but keep their ovm, and seek no furthei ” 

93 the mean people, tho Ion or classes 

104 There is a limit, etc , quoted from the 8th l^istlc of Pliny, 
•V Roman provincial goiernoi; under the Emperor Trajan 

100 mate, see note on Essay ii 20 Grievous oppression breaks 
a man’s spirit, Wt an alarm of danger inspires cicii tho timid 
with courage 

llO 'fume, smoke It is the Latui ii ord fumvs The word 
fume IB also used metaphorically to express ‘ a foolisli idea ’ See 
Essay Iviii 47 and cf Adv , bk ii 1 6, “ Such natural 
philosophy os shall not vanish in the fume of subtle, sublime, or 
delectable qicculation,” etc 

113 the Spanish proverb. We soy “ It is the last stiaw that 
breaks the camel’s back ’’ 

1 118 strangers, Thcrois discontent in England now atthogeneral 
employment of foreign clciks and foreign workmen Similarly 
Americans have gmmblod at the competition of Chinese labour 

121 For, See note on Essay in 17 Cf belou , 1 1C4 

122 the Just cure, tho proper cure The ivisdom of the states 
man must discern the particular remedy which special circum- 
stances rcqmrc 

126 material cause, what he calls obove ‘the matcnnls,’ or 
‘ the matter,’ of seditions In tho language of Aristotle, which 
was adrated by Bacon, * the matter ’ or ‘ the matenal cause is 
the stuff of which a thing is made 
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127 to which puiposo, Tlic stiulciit will notice that Bacon 
adi ocatcs the interference of goi emment intli industry to a dewee 
ithicli modem economists would linrdlj sanction After Adam 
Smith's demonstration of the rcsnlts of a policy of protection there 
was, perhaps naturally, an excessive reaction of opinion in favour 
of a universal policy of lamer idler Opinion is now in some 
quarters again veering round tovrards n policy of more extended 
state intcrJmrcncc Vfo may explain this partlj hj reference to the 
exaggerated anticipations of prosperity formed when free trade 
wras finally adopted, partly by the natural desire of nowlj on 
fianchised mosses of voters to use their povrer in some positive 
way for the improv ement of their ow n condition, and partlj hy 
the conviction of some independent theorists that unlimited com 

S etition does not os o matter of fact lead to the most cqnitahlc 
istribution of a nation’s wealth 

128 opening, removing all hindrances to We still talk of 
‘ a now opening ’ for trade, in the sense of ‘ a new field ’ or 
‘ opportunity * 

well-balancing, i r providmg that what comes into the 
country does not exceed in v attic what goes out of it See below, 
1 146 In his Advice to Sii George I'tlliera Bacon says, “Iiot 
the foundation of a profitable trade bo thus laid, that the c\ 
portation of homo commodities be more in value than the 
importation of foreign , so we shall bo sure that the stocks of 
the kingdom shall yearly increase, for then the balance of trade 
must be returned in money or bulhon ” 

131 husbanding, cultivation 

133 foreseen, provided A Latmism 

135 the stock, the produce 

139 Uve lower, etc , live more economically and save more. 
141 quality, rank 

147 the Increase, No nation can mcrease its owm wealth 
except at the c^ense of a foreign nation This is a fallacy 
Inasmuch as different countries are fitted by nature for the 
production of different things, it is evident that all countries 
gain by international exchange. 

151 vecture. The Latin word tcho means ‘to carry ’ Bacon, 
in Tr speech in the House of Commons, said, “ Thero is contained 
an article in the treaty between Spain and us that w c shall not 
transport any native commodities of the Low Countries into 
Spam nay, more, that we shall not transport any manu 
lactnres of the same countiics The reason is because even 
those immufictures, although the materials come from other 
pmces, do yield unto them a profit and snstcntation, in regard 
their people are set on work by them , they have a gam hkowise 
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m tho pncc, awl U>cv lii'm «. cn<itom m the tr»n*!i'ortjns--iU 
wliieh IKd ]w1h,> of Si»in !■! to cIcKir them of ’ 

155 the lovr Cotmti^fmen, etc. Bacon tociub that Ihongli the\ 
Iwive no odrantago of etnl, j » t hj their skill in nwnufacturc wul 
their extensiio canying trwic thej arc rendered richer than 
the most ^vonred comitnc'« 

JGO zataek) manure 

1(52, strait, stnet Both iiorda onginalc in the Latin itnnocie, 
‘ to ilrau tight.* Cf E-Juii x\ SI, “ n tU irt comlnnation ” 

163 engrossing, monojiolics 
165 is, notice the singular verh 

pastorsiges. Bacon means that p.astnre land affords 
oocnpation and hoiiic to foivcr lahourera than arable land docs 
167 discontent, di<contcnt«\l Secnoteon Es-say mi dC 
ICS, the greater sort, the higher classes Cf "the younger 
sort," Essay sviii 1 

173 tho poets, etc. In the Adr , hk ii 4 4, referring to fho 
same fable, he saj s it is •* expounded that monarchiLS need not 
fear any curbing of their alemlntenesa by inightj subjects, m 
long as by Vrisdoni thev Keep the hearts of tho people, m ho mu 
he sure to come in on their Side ' s- 

180 BO, SCO note on Essay vn 85 
, hraTery, bravado 

182 endangereth. runs Ibc nsk of It noiv means ‘exposes to 
danger * 

1S3 Imposthumations, ab«cesscs It is of no aiail simply to 
drive discontent beneath tho sutfatc 

181 The part, etc. Eorcthonght should nnitato the notion of 
Afterthought, t,e a vnso mode of proi iding against sedition is to 

-take care that the people shall nci er bo redneed to despair Cf 
> Tfte Wisdom o/tAc. 4tici<aifs, §26 monght, might 

188 artillciai, often used by Bacon in the sense of fl'il/ut ^ e 
non oppose it to natural or rral 
192 proceeding, admiiustraiion Cf i 213 
194 peremptory, mciitablc. In the Adi , bk ii 22. 8, ho 
uses tho TTord to signif) “ n hot cannot be changed.” 

196 paxtionlar persons, individuaK 
'197, to brave, oatentationslj to pretend 
203 hath confidence vrlth, is trusted bi 
205 his omi particular, Tlio Lalm translation has “ in his 
Own private affairs ’ 

207, ttonted, confronted 
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211 at distance, at enmity Cf yldv , bk ii 22 C 
217 Casar, etc There is a play on the Mord dtclcUe CL 
Adv , bk 1 7 29 Sulla was elected Perpetual Dictator B c 
82, but resigned pou er n c 79 

222 Galba, See note on Essay ii 43 Tacitus, Hint i S, 
records that this speech imtated the Practomns (see note on 
Essay xix 151), m ho found that the donatne promised in Galba s 
name ivas ivithhcld 

225 ProbuB uas Emperor 276 282 A n “ The imprudence of 
Probus 18 said to hnie inflamed the discontent of his troops 
More attentive to the interests of mankind than to those of the 
army, he expressed the lain hope that, by the estabhshment of 
unn crsal peace, lie should soon abolish the necessity of a standing 
and mercenary force The unguarded expression proved fatal to 
him ” Oibhon, ch xii The story is told by Vopisous, a Latin 
historian of the fourth century 

229 tender, critical 

230 Bbort speecbes, Inthcylde,bk ii 23 16 , Bacon adiiscs 
" that more trust be given to countenances and deeds than to 
M ords , and in m ords rather to sudden passages nnd surprised 
words thon to sot and pui posed words ” 

233 flat, dull 

237 tbere useth to be, there generally is 

242 Atque Is Habitus, etc " Such was the temper of men’s 
minds that, while there uore few to aenture on so otrocious^o 
treason, many inshcd it done, and all tv ere ready to acquiesce 

assured, trustnoithy 

243 popular, oourtmg the faaour of the people 

bolding good correspondence with, fairly matched with 

ESSAY XVI OF ATHEISM 

1 I bad ratber, etc In the Adv , bk i 1, Bacon says that 
it IS only a shallow science tihich makes men atheists The 
wider nnd deeper n man’s knowledge of nature is, the firmer Tvrill 
bo his coiiTiction of the truths of rebgion Ih bk ii 0 1 , he 
says that the existence, poivor, nnd goodness of God are proved by 
natural theology from the iv orld, Tvnich is the work of His hands 

the Iiegrend, The Oolden Legend, a collection of lives of 
saints nnd other stones, written by Jacobus de Voragine, a 
Dominican, bom about 1230 Ho takes his name from tlio place 
of Ins biith m the state of Genoa 

2 tbeTaimud, contained the civil and canonical law s of the Jew a 
4 convince, refute 
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XVI ) 


T atout, round ' 

8 second causes, efficient causes. Of A«ir , bk i 1 3 “In 
the entrance of phlosophj, ulien the second causes^ 11111011 are 
next unto the senses do ofler tlicniscli es to the inina of man, ii 
it ducll and staj' there it may induce some oblivion of the highest 
cause ; but u hen a man p'lssetli on furtbei , and scetli the depend 
cnee of causes, and tlioiiorks of Proiidenec, then, according to 
the allegory of the poets, he mil easily bolieic that the Inquest 
link of nature’s chain must needs be tied to the foot of Jvyiter s 
chair, ’ i.e that the senes of natural phenomena is directed oy 
God 


10 confederate, bound together, united 

13 Leudppus and Democritus, They taught the atomic 
theory Democntiis was born B.C. 4b0 Hie real date 01 
Leucippus’ birth is not known For Splcurns sec note on ISssay 
i 40 > 

14 four mntablo elements, etc , referring to the Aristotelian 
quintessence, -or fifth essence, of uhich the heaicnlj bodies are 
composed 

15 fifth essence, Wnglit quotes from Holland’s PlutajKli, p 
SOS, •' Anstotdes of Stngira, the son of Kicomachns, hatli put 
down for prmciplcs these three, to mt, a certain form call 

Matter, and Privation for elements, four, mu for 
fifth Quintessence, the heal only body which is immntoDlo 

17 . ]^rtions or seeds, tlie atoms 

unplaced, Tlic Latin translation has “ wandermg without 
order and at random " 

19 The fool, etc., Ptalm xii 1 

21 as that ho would have, ns what he wishes to behove 

23, for whom it maheth, to whose advantage it is Cf Essay 
i 14 


27 fainted in it, distmsteil it 

30 which is most of all, w hit is most extraordinary 

you sTinti have, see note on Essay ii 1 
Essay mv 4(> 


31 that, some who. Cf Essay 1 2. 

, 36, without having respect to, without ^ 

mth. Sec note on Essay xi 90 See Tennyson s Mus .fcaftiw 

45 the nature. Ho could not deny the existOTCo o lO , 

though Jlie denied the divmegoiernmcnt of the wori 

52 the contemplativo atheist, the spccnlntive ^hm , 
who is reilly coni meed of the nonexistence of f, 
guished from those who arc not really convinced, and 
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denial of God is tin. expression rather of n iiish than of a 
conviction. 

Dlagoras of Melos lived m the fifth century n c , Bleu iti 
the third century b c For Ludas, see note to Essay i 13 

54 for tbat, because 

62 scandal of pilests, scandals caused by immoral pnests. St 
Bernard was born 1091 a d See Adv , bk i 3 2. 

68 reverence of rellBloa, of Essay xv 57 

75 generosity, noblcne.ss The Latin word gmcroiug means 
properly ‘ of good birth,’ and so the qualities wdiich should die 
tmguish men of rank 

76 maintained, upheld, supported The word means literally 
‘ held by the hand ’ Its more common meaning now is ‘ to sup 
port a person ’ in the sense of providing him with the means of 
living Used intransitively, ‘I maintam’ means *I hold the 
opmion ’ Cf the use of tlie word tenable. 

78 confidence of, trust inspired by 

80 assureth himself, encourages himself 


ESSAY XVn OP SUPERSTITION 

I no opinion ThcLatuitranslntionadds “oranuncertainone ” 
Bacon said m the last Essay that the moral use of religion is that 
it exalts human nature On the other bond, an unworthy con 
ception of God, so far as it influences character and action, can 
only be degrading m its effects In this Essay Bacon has in view 
the doctrines ancTpractice of the Catholic Church The various 
Catholic plots of his time naturally made him dwell upon the 
political effects of sMcrstition Li a letter to a fnend w ho had 
Joined the Catholic Church ho writes, “And I entreat you much 
sometimes to meditate upon the extreme effects of superstition in 
this Inst Powder Treason fit to be tabled and pictured in the 
chamber of meditation, as another hell abov c the ground , and 
well justifying the censure of the heathen, that superstition is for 
worse than atheism , by how much it is less evil to have no 
opinion of God at all, than such ns is impious towards his divine 
majesty and goodness ” 

7 would eat his children, According to the Greek myth Saturn, 
or rather Jvronos, dev oured his children Tlio quotation is from 
rlxit&Tch, pe SiipersMtone, ch 10 Plutarch, aBmotian by birth, 
uved in the first centu^ a d Ho wrote biographies in pairs, 
selecting some eminent Greek and Roman, he gav o an account of 
each, ond ended with a oompanson of the two 

II piety, used, as in lutm, to signify ‘natural affection 
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13 "were not, did not exist Cf Easny lu 03 

14 orectoth on aTisoluto monarchy, cf Adv , bk i 8 3 
" Thoro 18 no power on earth ■winch sets up a ttiroue oi chair of 
estate in the ^ints and souls of men, and in Ihcir oogitutions, 
unacmations, opinions, and beliefs, but knowledge and learning 
And therefore we see the detestable and extieme pleasure that 
arch heretics, and false prophets, and impostors arc tnnhported 
with, wrhew thej once bnd in thcmscUcs tlial thoyliavo a sup 
enoritj m the faith and conscicnte of men ” The authority of 
law and morality is necessarily imaliilnted by a tbcolo^ wbii-li 
sets the arbitrary dicta of an lufalhblo clturch aboi e both 

13 It makes men, etc The Latm translation lias “ it niakclb 
men cautious and careful of tbcir oivn safety " 

10 as looUng no further, because tho\ ha\o notbmg to look 
to beyond their own interests m tins w orld 
18 clvQ, tranquil 

10 prlmum mobile, see note on Essay xi 59 
20 lavisheth, carncs ■with it m its niov'cincnt The Church 
usurps the functions of goTommont The w oi-d ramh means to 
seias or carry off bv force Cf rape, rapine, rapacious, etc 
"In this enoyclop'cdio nndiound of knowledge, like the great 
and cxcmnlar} wrhccls of heax cn, w c must ohseix c two circles , 
that, while we ore daily earned about and whirled on by tbo 
swing and rapt of tbe one, we may mumtam a natural and 
l^pcr course m the slow and sober w heel of tbe other ” Sir 7' 
Broiun 

23 In a reversed order, rules of conduct ought to be deduced 
from prmciples of reason, Supcistition in\ents arguments to 
justify its precepts 

gravely, Tlio Latin translation has, “it was a weighty 
saying of certain prelates ” The Council of Trent met m the 
year 1545 Its object w ns -to express tbe judgment of the Cbuicli 
on the questions raised by tbo Rcfoimcrs 

23 the Schoolmen, teachers m the schools The name is given 
to the philosophers of the middle ages Speaking generally, 
the Scholastic philosophy was an application of the logic of 
Aristotle to the dciclopnicut and explanation of tlic doctrines of 
Chnstianitjr It lasted from the nmra to the fouitecntli ocutnry 
Bacon cixesa criticisni of the Schoolmen m the Adi , hk. i 4 
5 7, and hk ii 23 11 

27 engines of orbs, i e othiis so contmed as to snir, J c to 
exjilaiu OT bo consistent wath the phenomena Cf Adv , bk « 
8 . 1 , " Tlio same phenomena m asttonomy are satisfied by the 
received astronomy of the diurnal motion, and the proper 
motions of the planets, with their eccentrics and cpn^'clcs, and 
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larger circles These larger circles n ere callcc 

htemllv Ii'“ ' ic««<ne'tnca‘'ns 

T J centre,’ and cptcijrle, “ a circle ndded " 

Bacon Iiimsclf did not accept the Copcniican tlicoiy 

for w ^^““’^ecs V ere a stet of the Jewa noted 

tho£a,rS “ ot the minutest cetcmoiiies of 

33 reverence of, cf Essaj xs 67, and xvi CS 
35 good Intentlona, see note on Essaj m 00 
Mold translation lias •• el/, cloth eglna" a 

good inteiitimi ” frntn ‘Bstuiguishcs “ points of 

constaltlmifoolilh translation has, “ The 

dnine" Westillsay ‘tomSX^fto 

reaMnt!bl^HMce**Mnm^t*' Tallcing of the process bj sihicli 
says, “Analog §intnn*f® ’'sage. Sir Hcniy Maine 

of junsS^ffi s inst, ni^ents in the matuntj 

Piphibitions an^^^ dangerous of snares in its infancy 
to a single doscrintion ^“"dned, for good reasons, 

gods for doing one tlnntr fcJ?'®® niennced m ith the anger of the 
thing which is lomoteh^^hko it* terror in doing any other 

interdicted forTnS 

all food resembling It Sob P™’"’’***'”’ '8 extended to 
depends on analogies the mn.t r * ‘®f ^^cn’Wance occasioiiallj 
Msion for insurr£®®“’®J®®U";'=>f'd So again, a si iso pro 

routines of certmoniS ablution annLt“l“*®® *" *t"‘®i 
whioli at a particular crisis of snnl^ii * i dmsion into classes 
maintenance of the national oxistnn ^ histoiy is necessary for the 
disastrous and bbgliting of *nll ”i®’ ^®8°"ccates into the most 
Ancient Law. eh i Fot tbc. “?titutions-Castc ” 

of Adv , bk 1 4 6, - Surolv E?’®*' ®*"P’°y®d in the text, 
■nhicli are solid do niitnfv ® ®® "jany substances in nature 

<™ ti„„i s°sr.'„3S'rk»n 
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(iutckncss mitl life of -spirit, but no soundness of matter or good- 
ness of quabt} ” 

44 There is a superstltlou, etc In the natural reaction nganiit 
the beliefs and practices of Hinduism, is there not a teimcncj ui 
this comitiy to adopt m ithout discnniination the ideas and uisti- 
tntions of England '' And is not that most valued nhich is most 
strange and most opposed to the old Hindu modes of thought and 
conduct’ Amongst the causes of Church contro^ ersies m his 
day Bacon notices the tendency of the Reformers to go to the 
extroino opposite of c^erj thing Romish He says men should 
remember that “it is a consideration of much greater uisdoin 
and sobriety to bouxll ad\ised, uhcthci in general demolition of 
the mstitutious of the dnircli of Rome, tliorc u ore not, as men s 
actions are imperfect, some good puiged uith the bad, lather 
than to purge the dmich, as they pretend, cicry day ancu , 
whicli 18 the wnj to make a u ound in the bowels, as is already 
begun ” Cf Sunt, Tale of a Ihib, section m 

47 care -would be had. The Latm translation has, “ In leform- 
mg a rchgion care ought to be taken ” Cf Essay iii 148 

foieth, happens 


at 


V Sr 

essay xvm 


OF TRAVEL. 


1 the younger sort, cf Essay xr 168 
3 hath some entrance Into, has acquiied some knowledge of 
5 grave, trustworthj 

1 allo-W, 1 nppro\c It is the Latin allaudate, to laud, oi 
phiisc 


so that, provided that 

6 hath the language, Ijio-ws the laiigtwge well 
'^10 hooded. The metaphor is taken from falconrj 
Hi observation, uhatthoj ddibcratclj go to see 
^ disputations, Tlie Unt^c^s^tlcs u*.cd to roquiro a caiuli- 
date for a degree to maintain or oppose x gix en thesis. Cf -i* r i 
bk li IntriKf § 12 The following iiassage from bir rredt nc - 
1 ollock 8 rcminisccuues is mterestmg — “ Acts u d ,, . 

to Ins kept in tbe Umvcrsitj schoms ucro m nu time 
ovLstcncc, and, althuucb sbom of all real 

prclinunmcs to Ukuig the B A ilcgiee ^ , 

' 13.7.} 1 had to opfiosc Colcuso as the keeper of an eel In P 
Pasitians he undertook to maintain uci-c — 
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(i ) The opinion of Newton in Ins tliird section, bk i , is 

eorreot 

(ii ) The opinion of Hamilton in his book on conic sections is 

coricct 

(ill ) Tile opinion of Poloy on drunkenness is correct 
The two men thus pitted against eacli other used to meet before 
liana to arrange their arguments, and usually m the evening at 
tea given in the rooms of the man keeping the act Accordingly 
I ,wcnt to CoIoiiBo in St John’s College, and wo rehearsed 
together our little farce In the schools there was no audience 
except the tu o men who had to attend for a similar purpose 
A moderator presided, and the act keeper ond opponent mounted 
a sort of rostrum in succession A ^ cry good argument might 
proioke from the moderator an opttme dunutaiiti (you have 
argued \ery u ell), a fair one was dismissed with a bene diapu 
tasti (you have argued noil), and mtig dmputasli (you have argued 
enougly Mas the meed of the unfortunate man who faded to ploy 
his part in the comedy u itli credit ” 

21 BO, similaily, likewiso 

23 are, see note on Essay m 95 

24 of state, magnificent 

25 magasdnes, stoics of any kind belonging to the state 

Tt lo “Bourse ” is still the French word foi the exchange 

peaces Piuse By exchangee and biireee ho means 


31 triumphs, maslcB, see Essay xxxvii 
39 card, chart Cf Essay xxix 37 

The Latin translation has “This is 
1 * of many ncquaintancis and 

intimacies Cf Shakespeare, Trod and o/eee iii 2 180- 

“ ^ true as steel, as plantage to the moon. 

As sun to clay, as turtle to her mate. 

As iron to adamant ” 

9“®®” Elizoboth, Bacon says that it is "ns 

ancient or now ^nff***f *"****’ "^*’®** drnwoth out of ony liook 
ancient or new, out of any ivritmg or speech, the best ’’ 

47 diet, take his meals 


05 employed men, the prnatoscorotaries ' 
"pLSSseminint’ni oTer?^kin®“‘ ** “ 

oxmssmn“twn„n?J translation has » The 

oxp^ssion, the countenance, the figurts, mid the gestures ’’ 

W For, SCO Essay in J7 
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61 • healths, toasts. 

j place, precedence 

words, The Latin translation has “ insulting words ” 

63. eogaee him into, entangle him in. 

69 advised, thonglitfnl 

71 conntiy manners, the manners of Ins countiy Iho ok 
prcssion now would mean the manners of the country as opposed 
to those of the town. 

72. prlCJt In, plant Cf Essay xl\n 176 Cf “Farewell, 
Monsieur Traveller look you lisp and wear strange suits, dis 
able all the benefits of j our owm country , bo out of loi o " ith 
jour nativity, and almost chide hca\cu fot making you that 
countenance you are, or I will scarce think yon ha\o swam m 
a gondola ” A* Foil iiiiU It, Act « Sc 1 


ESSAY XDL OF EMPIRE. 

3 being at the hlehest, etc Cf “ But prmces, upon afar othw 

reason, ate best mterpreted by tbcir natures, and nniTitc 
by their ends For princes being at the top of human desires, 
they have for the most part no particulai ends whereto they 
aspire, by distance from wluch a man monght take measure ana 
scale of the rest of their desires , which is one of the 
mokoth their hearts more msorutablc.” Adv , bk ii. Z3 

6 dear, undisturbed As clouds overshadow a clear sky, their 
seremty is disturbed by anticipations of evil 

7 the Scripture, Prov jkv 3 

, 9 that Should marshal, etc, !«., to which other desires sliould 

bo Buhordmated A man haunted by jealousies . 

naturally capncious and uncertnm , nor can wc 6“®®® - 

or dislikes of one who has no definite or leadmg object m lit 

12 Toys, trifles 

13 an order, The l 4 atm translation bus “ cstablishmg some 
order or college ” 

16 Nero, etc., names of Roman emperors 
'21 standing at a stay, cf Essay xn 47 ^ 

25 Alexander the Great, Wright quotes from 5^^" heariM 

tarch, “It IB reported that King Alexmider the Groat, hearing 

Anaxarchus the phflosopher discoursing and Ay-jj 

position, that there wore worlds ^ i-o ailea! 

and M hen his friends and familiars about liim nsfced yt 
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Ilftvc I not (quoth ho) < iu,o to « ( , j, Win,.' m thffo are 

li J I nm no j^t th'- Jo'd o( o-^^ " 

t. r ^ J*-*" ‘■'f'-r- »>!’ nnd are-nt that 

till. rimntn<|i r of Ini life to n oir*ii Arir«*n 

of ■ J* '•<■"'•*'■<' n jndfcfotit Wwidmi; 
., 11 ^^ ' iuilul),! nee, a* <llit!n,^i{>the<l from duVmrer, 

« iich aipnfn* n canrh lom ttnniitloi from the ot)»- to the other 
ivl!n^ii Common* ILieon toM the I'awe »torv 

VC *ee^’n,i'’"l »'I»nn It, ••Here 

mnfle, I r " n “"•« ‘V' "> 1 he „„e lem|yr» and 

nml iC n.l h"‘J "'.‘h “'«• of the auhjeet vireh . 

HhvinUj " ' “ ‘ Jt. nnil *nr> it iineqnaH} and 

diuneS*’-'!!'’, •" C’npP^vhwrn He wm a 

J entuo “ n ‘"•‘•J ‘In' <5«‘ 

attrtu?g tl.reS*g\rang;r’‘‘^ 

likovi»e*wlnch'lM*wJl!''’!*’ i “''nd ainntont or councillors 
Z^ial nn ^ P"r=«‘> “J>«n "lore safe and aiib 

"repoViouer th^ on>> men of 

other discolor tlmm dangir afar off, vhercaa the 

troatto thon«l‘l''^,"f “** «>'ne near hand, and then 

hk".‘ V r "C<olS“i5,;r * 

ar WAatorlca with, to eontend for Riipcnontj anth 

. too apark, tho sumo metaphor is used in Essaj xt 80 

oirc* and charaaor^^'Tho w*!*'!* *’’‘'"®J‘'*"’n has ••then own de 
in Salhist’o //irtorv o/ ‘ ^ 

••SallustnotcthSlti8„s.VarvM\'^^^^^^^^^ F 

^^nneoUeJthe, " V,' 

tran8lation“hM“« of c*xcessno ^vor^"®^ 

^ tho moan, tho means 

hogmnmg*if thoTollmnng paTOgm^lfs^*®'' *" 

mg trade tiTtimmsohos^”’ translation has “ by draw 

M ao, that 
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xcc 3 

7i tatoy up peace at Interest, purcli(i‘«o an immediate peace at 
the cost of subsequent loss 

73 GulcClordine, an Italian Instonan, 148S-151Q The league 
■ana formed in the year 14S0 

77. echoOIinen, see note on Essay xvii 28 

83 fnfiuned, infamous Luna uas tho wife of the Roman 
emperor Augustus Cf Essay \i 1 

R oxalann , the nnfo of the Turkish sultan, Soijmnn tho 
Magnificent, who reigned from 1520 to 15CG Mnstnpha uas her 
8tcp.son She procured his ossassmation in order to secure tho 
succession to her own son 

86 his queen. In aery carlj tunes An uas substituted by 
mistake for tho 's of the gemtirc The cliango occurred most 
frcquentlj in tho case of nouns ending m a sibilant, ounng to tho 
comcidence of sound e.ff ‘ Mat a hm gureii.’ Abbott’s JJA Gt 
1 217 JET**, os being tho old gemtuo of «/, was also used where 
Wo use tla , see Essaj s 42, etc. 

90 adveutresses adulteresses that, m Inch follows icAen, would 
bo omitted now, and ichai n ould be repeated See note on 53 

01 of dangers,'! e caused b>, or resulting from dangers 

93 was fatal as, uns so fatal that. 

97 for that, cf E^yxxi 54 

99 towardness, docility Cnspus was executed in tho jear 
326 A n 

103 that, see above, L 90 

104 Demetrius was executed m the year 181 n c. on account of 
an accusation falsclj preferred agamst him bj Ins brother 

110 Seiymns, Solyman tho Mogmficent. Bajazet wos one of 
his sons who rebelled agmnst him and was executed bj him 

115 try it, contend. 

118 that state, tho order of the clergy But, except it bath 
a dependence of, it is dependent upon but where, except where, 
wcon IS thinking of the troubles which resulted from tlio conflict 
of the Civil with the Paptd jurisdiction 

119 Churchmen, cf Essay xiii 26 

' 120 partlcnlar, cf Essay xv 196 

122. it. We should say 'It is not amiss to keep them at a 
distance ’ 

123 to depress, to press down, to humble 
' more absolute, cf Essay xiv 4 

129 They, Notice tlie. repetition of the nommative Cf Essay 

vm 37. 
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1^0 Fain, (ho Mord ctprcsHi roliictnnt ncrjtiiciiccnce in Vrhai 
is incMtihlc 


in'! dlsconnio hleb, ns svu tali fug, t e brng nnd bluster 

131 that they grow not, 1 1 prticnling tin m from grooving 
It explains how thej net ns n coiintcrjKiisc 

135 InunciUato, used in its htiril scn<c Iso one stands be 
tween tlicm and the people 

130 tompor, modcritu The word meins litcrillj to mix, to 
combine in due proportion (ef abosc, 1 29), and so inctnphon* 
tally to regulate bo diiirm/ier uitaiis a disturbance of elements 
in eombination, and so, metiphonuill^, a distiisc 

138 vena porta. The metaphor is bistoncnlls ciinous , for no 
one would hn\c used it since tlic discoxtry of the circulition of 
the blood nnd of the Incteils But in Bacon’s time it w ,13 supposed 
tbit the chyle xxas taken up by the xcins which conxergo to the 
fcno pnrta The latter immediately dix ides into branciics, oiul 
ultimately into four mmidcations, xxhicli arc distributed througli 
out the substance of the lixer, so that it has been compared totlie 
trunk of a tree gix mg off roots nt one extremity and bmnehes nt 
the other Bacon's mc>ining therefore is that commerce concen 
^tes the resources of a country m order to their redistribution 
The heart, xrhich receix os blood from nil parts of the body and 
brings it into contact w ith the external nir, and then redistributes 
It everywhere, would I think liaxc taken the place of the rena 
porta after Harx oy’s discox ery hod become knoxxii especially ns 
the litter is a mere conduit and not a source of motion Klhs 

HO nourlsb little, intrnnsitixc In the Latin translation it is 
“ Have a thin habit of body ” 

141 that that be wills, eta The Latin translation has “What 
he gains in parts he loses m the whole, the total amount of trade 
bemg aimimshcd Taxes dimmish, of course, the poxver of pur 
cnasmg Bxccssix o taxation therefore involx cs stagnation of 
trade, and a consmuent dimmntion of the public rex enne A 
bunored was an old territorial dixision in Bnglaiid mtcrmcdiatc 
botxvccn the township and the county or shire Leosetta, loscth 
147 the point of reUglon, etc Cf Essay \x 115 

149 men of war, soldiers We use the term now in the sense 
wor ships 


“ Turkish corps established m 1326 The 
pratorlan brads xvere mstitutcd by Augustus Both the innisancs 
rad the prietonans were intended ns a safeguard to their sox ereign 
X, n both, being raoilt by mdiilgcnce nnd conscious of poxver, 
became a danger to the ruler and the state 
152 several, distinct 
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^ ESSAY XX or COUNSEL. 

C oliUSod, used m the literal sense of “ hound ” 

8 suIBcleuoy, abihty Cf Essay \i 101 

9 hath made it, Inaiah ix. C The quotation u hich folloa s is 
from Prof xx 18 

12. Aeltatlon, Notice the piny on the word The Latin 
am/are means noth to tout and fo dtsetm 
14 IncotiBtaiiq^, inconsistcucj Cf l)olr)vr, L co7tsfanUy 

' 16 Salomon’s son, Rehohonm Eolloiringthondnce of jonng 

councillors, ho attempted to govern with undue , . 

result lias that the greater part of his subjects reioltcd an 
np an mdependent state 

17 tho hcloTod kingdom of Ood, Hie Jewish kingdom 
20 for, see lu 17 

20 wherohy they intend, tho meaning of which is 
30 elaborate, ekabomted Cf Essay xv 167 
'43. lesemhled, compared 

50 of themselves, lij' themselves anthout tho liolp of advice 
By less lie means ’ not fit for their work ’ ^ i 

64 doctrine, tcaclung ThoLatuitranslation has “ Tho teach 
ing of some among the Italiana” 

53 cabinet councils, secret couneds 
has “Secret councils, commonly called cabincta » f- Metis 
that tho MS adds, “avlnchhath „,ca 

the mistress, that is, councils of state to 
to conucils of gracious persons recommended chiefly y , 
and affection^ This u ns suppressed because of its obvious 
application to James’ favourites 
61 tho unsecretlng, tho disclosure 
r 83 futile, see Essay vi 62 . . x 

04 to ten, Tho Latin translation has “ to know and to r 
secrets ” 

’ C6 be, see note on Essay i 2. t j. 

67 which* VIZ. secrecy A matter winch ^ ° 
should not be spoken of to more than one or tw p 

71 such as Is able, etc Tho ^tm iiffiiirs 

strong in his omii stiength,” i c who can manag 

72 Inward, intimate Mnrtoii 

75 tmpartod blmseir, commwicatcd his quotes 

and Fox uero the Bishops of this time the Kmg 

' from Bacon’s Ihitory of Hatry ? Jt t “About tins time 


called unto liis Pnvy Council John ^forlon and Riclmid Fox, tlic 
ono Bishop of Elj, the other Bishop of Exeter, Mgilant men and 
secret, nnd such os kept Mutch with him almost upon nil men 
else ” 


7G For, cf Essn} in 17 

the fable showeth the remedy, he has alrcadj explained one 
mcimmg of the fable to bo that kings should appropriate the 
wisdom of their ad\ isers 


/9 his dependences, his dependents Cf Adv , bk, ii 23 17, 
“ Mutiamis adianced man> of the friends of Antonins ■wherein, 
under pretence to strengthen him, ho did desolate him, and won 
from him his dependences “ 

81 over strict, see note on Essay 1C2 

82 holpen, remedied Cf “ Men arc to mutate the insdom of 
jewellers who if thcic be a gram, or a cloud, or an ice which 
may be ground forth without taking too miicli of the stone, they 
help It ” Adi , bk 11 21 5 


85 he shall not And, etc See the conclusion of Essay i 
8G there be that, see note on Essay i 2 

‘"to Cf "To bo speculatiie into 
nil bow to work him, or wind him, 
P*'°®®®^®thfrom a heart that is double andcloicii 
mcenuouB, whicli as in friendship it is want 
Adv princes or superiors is want of duty ’’ 

98 person, character Sec note on Essay iii 134 
composition, see note on Essay vi 103 
104 reverend, dcsening of respect. See note on Essay »v 20 
®*P°»®d to, influenced by A Latinism lit 

It means ‘ liable to punishment ’ ^ ^ ^ 

sav*wliat • « that they may not hesitate to 

snnenoni *^,^'** «*’ *bcy might do in the presence of their 

letter ^^en^nr!^ **** execution, etc The law remains a dead 
nerieer o? wW? » enforcing it Cf “ A purposed 

olmdience mnstVo “ hteral but pemorse and malignant 

counsels” an^ »I 

ink It impossible that any king can cordially tv/tuie vtvaeUy 
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and tv/ottr mto inaMsures x\luch Itc knows to bo dictated bj tlioso 
who, l»p must 1 k> perHuaded, ore m tbo highest dogi-ee ill ofTccted 
to his pcrstni.'’ Burke In n letter to Yillicrs Bncon sais, 
“ Tlio IrapciUmcnts nre os inncli or more in the persona which are 
her inMrnmttiU than in the dead busincis itself ’’ 

113. by ejassos, one general idea, or one mathematical dciinition, 
embmees the chamctcnsficii of a whole class of tilings Such 
ROTerVl knowledge oT man is not suflicicnt Cf .ddr , bk ii 
" Inf ornmt ions of particulars, touching persons and 
actions, are as the minor propositions in c\ orj actii c sj llogism 
for no cxcollcncj of obscnations (which arc as the major pro 
positions) can sniilcL to ground n conclusion, if there be cirors 
ami mistaking m the minors ” 

115 Bhoidd bo, ought to be 

119 blandi, connected etymologically with ‘blink 'and ‘flinch ’ 

It means • to shrink,’ or ‘ bo afraid ' In Essaj xics i 28, it is 
used transitiiclj in the 'cnsc of *fo at old ' Cf “It is oici 
usual to Uonch the obscure places and discourse upon the iilnii ” 
-ddr.bk u 19 1 ‘ 

120 convexsaiit In, familiar with 

121 ha.ro been actors upon the stage, The Latui translation 
lias ** VTho hnic guided the helm of the state ” 

123 ^ debated, iTio Latin translation has “ duly weighed and 
discussed " 

T. 124 act, resolution. It is used like the Latin ncfiini to signifj 
the result of debate. 

126 spekon to disciiased Bncon was birosclf a mcmbei of 
the Cotmmbsion appointed in the jenr 1604 to deal with the 
qutttion of the union of the two kingdoms 

1.12. estate, state 

133 ripening, w e should sai ‘ preparmg ' Bacon menus the 
wllecting and ariauging of the information required hj the 
Council It may ho said that, if a commit tee is composed of tlio 
adherents of two parties in equal numhers, neither partj w ill luii o 
On advantage !^con says that it is bettor not to admit partisans 
atalk 

134 Indtsercnt, see note on Esiaj 1 1 64 

130 standing, perpetual In a letter of ndneo to the king 
Bacon Suggested the appointment of commissions for t he follow - 
nig pronnccs’’ for advancing the clothmg of Englanti for 
slaying treasures within the realm, and the rciglemcnt of 
moneys for the prOMsion of the realm wath corn and gram, 
ttud the goaemraentof the exportation and impoi^tioii thereof 
and directmg of publio granaries, if cause bo foi introunoing 
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houses of husbandn, nnd for iiiiiiianccs nnd hicinvAjs for the 
rcco\ory of drowned Innds for the suppression of the griovanco 
of informers for the licttcr proceedings in the plantation of 
Ireland for the pro\ ision of the realm imh nil kinds of warlike 
clcfcncc, ordnance, pon dor, munition, nnd armour 

13/ for some provlnees, for particular siihiccts. The Latin 
woM proiincio was used in tho sense of ‘n department of the 
public son ICO heforo it meant ‘ a district * 
bo, SCO note on Essaj i 2 

.1 Iljors Pa^cnlar cotmeUs, Tho Latin translation has 
different subordinate councils ” Tlie special committees in 
opaui rcscmblo tho standing councils which Bacon ad\ocatcs 
142. mlntmen, persons shilled in couiagc 

***'*“^*1<'“. oiorbearmg Tho tribunes m the Roman 
ns d,stiiVJhed“X‘™ifar«^S“”^ represented the people 

to clamour, to shout them down. 

148 sway, direct 

bv follow his lead Thigr wiU bo guided 

nJ.i I ® *1'° Erection of tho \i md, 0/=/ro»i, 

M It sometimes Aoes still, after words like 'to bowow/ o/d ' to 

» e m I'oow n Inch n ay tho wmd Mows,” 

men^vh? Shakespeare talks of. 
their mastowi ” 7 b^ks w ith every giwo nnd i niy of 

fisher or hnlcvmti^n’^’ i’* ^ bclioi cd flint if tho king- 

fw the dead, so caUed 
LoTmttlMhefcS"V;j^ (Pfoceho) the 

means here simplj, theyTilfdo nh&mirgVXT 
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hi8 augnr, ■who told lum tp hny tho three books, adding that he 
had done ■wrong in not buying tho nine, foi that they ■uCTe the 
books of the Sibyl, and contained great secrets Tho bibylline 
books uoro consulted by tho Bomans in tunes of poutical dini- 
ciilty and danger 

6 tbo common TOiue, Adagta,^ 087, ed Grynteus Gryiiteus 
was a Suabian by bii th Ho iras bom toirards the end of the 
fifteenth century^ Ho ivaa well known ns a scholar and a 
theologian See also Phao^s, v 8 (W ) 

0 and no hold tahen, i c. after she has presented her locks and 
found that no hold is taken of them ‘ Taken ’ depends upon 
‘ has.' If wo ever let slip an opportunity it may no\ or recui 
13 nothing, used adverbially not at all 
19 huOkllng, preparing to meet them 

22 Axgns was set by Juno as a guard over lo For Brlarons, 
see Essay xv 176 

24 the helmot of Fluto, See Homer, II , v 845 It rendemd 
the wearer invisible Gf The Wtsdom of the AnaenUt, chap vii 

, 25 the poUtlo man, the politician 


, ESSAY xxn OF CUNNING 

, 1 take'canning for, wo mean by cunnmg 
4 there he that, see note on Essay i 2 

' pack ■the cards, arrange the cards deceitfully 
have not tho wisdom to mdto use of advantages which they iin% 
liad cunnmg enough to obtain 
6 weak, wantmg m abibty 

7. persons. The Latin translation has “tho characters and 
habits of individuals ” 

8 hte perfect In men’s humours, Tlic Latin translation has 
'* kiiou the favourable times foi approaohmg men ^ 

0. real, lies is tho Latin word for matters, so ' tho real part 
means matters or business as distinguished from persons 

‘ part of business, cf " this part of predictionSj’ E^rxv 

72 fy tho Adv , bk 11 . 23 14, ho divolis on f 

‘procuring good information of P<''>’tieulors touching p • 
' their natures, their desires, and ends, their ohieflv 

fashions, their helps and adiantages, and u hereby th y y 
stand BO agam their wealcnosscs and disadvantoges, a ' 
by they ho most open and obnoxious, their friends, factions, 
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cicpondcnccs , and again tlicir opposite^, cnvieni, and compel! 
tors, thoir moods and tunes, you alone Lnota the /avourxihle Umu 
for a/iproachiuy him , tlioir principles, rules, and oliscrrations, 
and the like , and this not onij of persons, but of actions, si hat 
are on foot from time to time, and how they arc conducted, 
fasoured, and opposed, and how they imjiort, and the like ” 


11 practice, intrigue 

12 but, only 
alloy, a bon ling alloy 


imoy, a oon ling alloy Under the head of " DokI Alley 
or lioieltnq Alley" Xaros {Olossary) gives “a covered place for 

a bow ling green ” Ho quotes, 
Wliother it be in open wide places, or m close oHies — the 
clioosing of the bow Is is the greatest cunning ” — Country Content 
mnit, (t Markham, p 58 (W ) A man who plajs bowls well 
in tiio alley to which ho is accustomed may play badly in a 

Btrance one Similarly a cunning man may bo able to work upon 

an individual whoso character and habits ho has studied, though 
tor want of a general know ledge of human character ho will fan 
when hcihas to deal with a stranger 

aJ .'1 “** “• ’5ssay viii 48 The Greek philosopher 

Aristippus was the author of the saying w Inch Bacon quotes 

trinb. enumemto the little 

haherdnsw * ‘7. “'■® Cf bolow, 1 112 A 

lhm^?^?Ln e®"®™“y,«°nnoctcd with a Norse word signifying 

w S ™ 11 ' “ connects it w ith • the hav crsack in 

w liicli tlio pedlar carried his w arcs •' 

tenLera«,i*«?“V®“‘'®^"“y'"'“®’' Cf » tho motions of the coun 
State the present humour 

antlv and nloni^ and will For, as your majesty saith most 
sSrtA /o Ia? epealcth to the rar so the ffeeture 

®fBubtilope«oiis, 

know tlie advanfjim fashions of men, do well 

their abihtv nmfi® * '*2 ®'^Bo*^ation, ns being most part of 
coverv of XiMimnl'*?' denied but that it is a great dis 

Ade^bk ii TT “ eroat direction in business" 

siJrteontli’^ontmy”’^'**’*^ Church founded in tho 

21 there be, see note on Essay i 2 

22 would be, ef Essay m 145 

thwe iTnnyth^ng’iJ'hfd,® voii ^*'®, t*'“«slation has ••Wlicii 

easily and quickly ’’ "“** obtain and carry through 

30 estate, state 
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W mougrbt, cf Essaj x^. 184 

33 that, of Essay VI 39, and below, 1 38 

34 would, wishes to < 

doubts, fears , 

33 handsomely, used in its proper sense of ‘ dexterously 

3G in BU(di sort, in snch a way 

39 took himself up, chcclted Jiimsolf 

45 what the matter is, etc , what your change of 
means Tlio JcmshprophotNohemmh, bemg in exile and wishing 
to return to Jndtea. assumed a sorrowful look in "f 

Artaxerxcs The king asked the meaning of his sad lool^, aim 
the qiicstion afforded him an opportnmtj of making h q 
X'elicm 11 1 

48 tender, dohcate, difficult to approach 



sums to marry her JSaroissus, me limpci u* = - 

to inform the Emperor of this, but^raid to 

ordered two womeumth whom the „_ti,„„scnt 

mention thefact.to him They did so, -.f Tac. 

for Narcissus to inquire as to tlie truth of this rep 
Ann XI 30 

S7 ho, SCO note on Essay viu 37 j r j 

GO be found, , e. procure themselves to be surprised and found 

08 apposed, questioned We use the '''“t'd P®*® ®*' 

puzrle witli a question ’ Cf Essay xxxii o/ , 

72 thereupon take advantage, Th® ^.atin tianslatton bos so 
as by this means to ensnare and overthrow the 

, two,possiblySirBobertCecilandSirThoinasBodley (W) 

74 kept good quarter, etc , were ®™^ 

X 48, • to keep quarter ’ is used in a different sense 

70 decsUnatlon, decline. 

77 affect, see note on Essay i 3 „ . 

78 caught up those words. The Latin t™”® ? sister mtent " 
good faith these w ords which wore spoken wi 

82 as, see note on Essay mil 21 , 

84 The turning, etc Wnght quotes the 
from Singer s edition of the Essays— It ^ rfj’e nllusion 
• rate m the pan,' but thus popularly ®®^‘P*®lesido of apaii- 
is probably to the dexterous turning ®*‘ word ‘cat a 
cake by a sleight of hand familiar to cooks me 
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pan ’ occurs in a popular English song ns equivalent to ‘ turn 
coat ’ 


86 lays It as tf another, etc , imputes it to another 

90 to glahce and dart at others, indirectly to accuse others. 

92 TiseUlnuB, Toe Ann xiv 67 He rvas the profligate fov 
ourite and minister of the Boman Emperor Nero Burrhus, who 
with Sencen had supermtended the education of Nero, and uho 
tried to control him for good, tins put to death a n 03 

96 as, that 

98 keep themselves more in gnard, they protect themselves 
because they afiirm nothuig explicitly 

99 carry it, spread it abroad 

101 stick, hesitate 

104 how far ahont they will fetch, m what a roundabout may 
they will approach the subject 

heat over, Wo have an expression ‘to beat about the 
bush ’ in the sense of ‘ to hesitate before coming to the point ' 
Tlio metaphor is taken from beating the jungle to start the game. 
So also It means ‘ to search carefuUy from point to point ' Cf 
Kssajr L 46 With this passage cf Essay xmi 25 

103 lay him open, rei cal what ho inshcs to hide 

109 Faul’s, “The body of old St Paul’s church in London 
was a constant place of resort for business and amusement 
Adicrtucmcnts mere fixed up there, bargains made, sen ants 
lured, politics discussed,” etc Nares, Glow g v , quoted by 
Wriglit, mho adds that frequent allusions aro made to it by 
Shakespearo and the dramatists of his time 

112 small wares, cf aboic, I 17 

114 for that, cf Essay x\i 64 

no resorts, springs or sources Cf Adv ,hk ii 2 0 “Such 
histones do rather set forth the pomp of business than the true 
and inward resorts thereof ” 


®*dii, the imjiortnnl p.art Tkicon means that cunning 
can ilo no more tlinn take adiantago of opportunities for setting 
things afoot , and finding a m ay out of a diflicultj .So it maj bo 
compared to a house mhich sbonlil contain nothing but a may in 
and a m-aj out ** ^ 


120 looses, mmlcs of csc,-ii)o Cf ddivene*, liaaay xix 11 
tions.” *** conclniilon, tlie Latin translation adds " of dclllitm 


are, notice tlie omission of tlic nomiiistivc ^ 
no ways, cf Essaj x 51 
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122. woiilil bo tbougbt, olo They -mah to bo regnrded as men 
who are more fitted to decide matters for others than to discuss 
them with others. 

■. 123 abusinjr, deceiving The quotation which follows is from 
,/'roc XIV 13 

125 proceedings! cf Essaj \^ 192 


ESSAY XXin OF WISDOM hOR A MAN’S SELF 

I shrewd, miscliicrous Cf Adi , bk li 23 10 “ Many aro 

vnse in their own ways that arcu cak for gov cnimcnt or counsels , 
ime ants, uluch is a msc creature for itself, but very hurtful for 
the garden.” The part of Iho Adixtneemail referred to should be 
read in illustration of tlus Essay 

3 waste the public, The Latin translation has “ do harm to 
the state.” Witli this passage cf Adv , bk i 3 7 

6 blmsClf, The Latm translation has “ hm own mtcrost ” 

I 7 It is right earth, it is cxactlj like the earth, u Inch, in Bacon’s 
opinion, was Hie fixed centre round which the heavens molvcd 
In the Jnterp} etaUan of j^ature Bacon sajs, “The appetites to 
give 'and to receive are figured m the iiuivcrsal frame of the 
'™rld, the one m the beam of heaven whicli issues forth, and tlio 
other in the lap of the earth which takes m ” For his, see note 

on Essay XIX 8G 

10 a man's self, sec note on Essay vi. 57 

14 afibixs. The Latm translation has •' state affairs " 

15 crooketh, bends 

16 eccentric to, different from The interests of the mdin dual 
I ^ and those of the state, being sometimes opposed, form, ns it vv ere, 

the centres of different circles of aetivity See note on Essay 

xvu 27 

17 princes or states, cf “kings or estates,” Essay ix ISO 

' 18 , except they mean, unless they mean to employ them merely 
as mstruinents having no independent or discretionary power 

23 cany things, prevail, be preferred 

M sot a bias, etc , private mtercsts and jealousies divert the 
selfish man from the path of loyalty, just ns the bins div erts the 
bowl from the straight Imo See note on Essay xxii 12 Of cx- 
plauis what it is that giv cs tlieinns Cf “ The comipter sort of 
mere pohtiqucs, Hint have not their thoughts cstablislica by 
^ learmng m the lov e and apprehension of duty, nor nev er look 

^ l-t. It. -ll. 
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abroad into nniicrwiitj, do refer all tilings to thcmselrcs, and 
I 1 tho centre of tlio world, as if all lines 

should meet in them and tlioir fortunes, never canng, in all 
tempests, Mliat becomes of the ship of estates, so thej inoy Save 
tiiomschcs in tlio cook boat of their own fortune , ■ulicrcas men 
tliat fool tho u eight of duty, and knoiv the limits of self loie, 
use to make good their places and duties, thouch svith pcnl ” 
Adv , bk 1 C ' o 

2S is after the model of, IS proportionate to They barter nu ay 
tho interests of tho state for their on ii advantage and n lint they 
gain after nil is small m compansnn ivith the hnnn svhich they do 
to tho state 


20 ^0 hiurt they sell, etc Their own adsantago is gained at 
tho cost of the stoto . a t> 

31 It la tho nature as, their nature is such that 

32 and, if 


*® 8 P®ot, to gnm either of these two enda See 
note on Essay xi 00 

36 their affairs, tho business of their masters 

yore fabled to moan and sigh like a person in 
nlluro trai oilers near them, and oven to shod 
<’«' »»«-ing It Cf "As tho 
crocodile with sorrow snares relenting passengers,’ 

• Cf Bullokar’s (1616), 

X WhS " -p™* 

42 would, ivish to 

sel^s**^^*****™’ * *■ ® 8 cnuity m providing for tliem 


essay xxiv op innovations 

8 imnh*^lo 7 U 7 « ’ i word ‘ mnovation ’ moans 

that t^o chances ** generally does now, 

in this Essav V*® n orso. The student will notice that 

considerations down certam antitheta, or general 

“^bk" iriT, ®'>“ 8 es Cf 

3 as those etc., cf Essay U 36 

chnahon tow arts whot^is boS^nn^* +1® » natnrol m 

tenomto by mem contmian ®e ’ *®“‘^ *® '’® 

8 Surely, The word introduces an aricumcnt in favour of 
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change. Cf “A state without the means of some change is 
without the means of its conservation " Iturkt, 

10 If tlmo of course alter, etc., if things detonoratc by tho 
mere lapse of tunt CS “Time is truly compared to a stream, 
that cameth down fresh and pure waters into that salt sta of 
corruption uluch cuvironcth au human actions And (hcicforc 
if man diall not by his industry, virtuts, and policy, as it w ero 
with the oar, row ncamst tho stream and inclination of time, all 
mstitntions and ormnances, bo they never so pure, w ill corrupt 
and degenerate *’ Of the Pacification of the Church 

14 it, see note on Essay viu 37 

fit, The Latm translation has “ suited to the tunes ’ It 
Is no sufficient orgument for changing a system or an institution 
, that it IS theoretically defective 

15 confederate, cf Essa} am 10 ‘Within thomscl\os’ is 
the Latin inter se,te ‘ together ’ 

16 piece not so well, do not fit in with tho old Cf Essay ni 
101 

17 Inconfoimi^, their not hannonmng with the old 

20 iroward, penerse, unreasoning Cf "A contentions 
rctaming of custom is a turhnlent thing, as n cll ns innovation 
A good husband is ever prumng m his vmeyard, or his field not 
unseasonably indeed, not nnskilfnlly, but lightly , ho findeth o\xr 
somewhat to do ” Of Church Coittrm-emen ' Turbulent ’ means 
* causing confusion and embarrassment.’ 

23 the new, tbo age in which thoj In o 

It were go'od, etc. Cf “It is one of tbc cxccllcnucs of a 
method in which time is amongst the assistants that its operation 
IS slow and m some coses almost imperceptible,” Burke. 

27 paire, impairs, mends, improves tho condition of Com 
aider e ff tho suhstitution of railways for stage carnages 

he that is bolpen, ho who is a gamer Cf Essay vx 82. 

33 pretendeth, urges ns an excuse. 

34 suspect, a thing suspected. 

35 ss the Gctipture saltb. Jeremiad vi 16 Cf> “ Antiquity 
envioth there should be new additions, and noielty cannot be 
content to add but it must deface snrely the advice of Uio 
prophet is the true durection m this matter, Stand upon the 
ancient Mthf and »te tehieh is the sfraiffht and good road and im/i 
111 It Antiqmty deservetb that reverence, that men should make 
a stand thereupon anddiscovcrwhatisthebest way , but when the 
discovery is w ell taken, then to make progression ” Adv ^ bk, n 
5 1 

37 to walk, Tlie constniotion is irregular. 
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ESSAY XXV OF DISPATCH 

I Affected dispatch, The Latm translation has “an oxcessne 
stn\ mg after liastc ” For ‘ ailcatcd ' cf note on Essay i 3 A man 
can scareel) do a thing ell if his first object bo to do it quickly 

4 crndltleB, The Latin translation has “ sour juices ” Orudtt* 
IS the Latin nord for ‘ undigested ’ 

7 lift, TJic Latm translation adds “but a lower and even 
motion of the feet ” 

10 only to come, etc The Latin translation has “only to 
apjicar to hav o done much in a sliort time ” 

I I tfi contrive, etc , to make it appear that the business is 
finished, though it is not really so Period, conclusion 

because, in order that Cf Essay viii 15, Essay \xxiv 14 

12. to abbreviate, to economize time 

n And business, etc If, through a desire to got through 
Inisincss onickly, a point is slurred ov er or neglected at one incot- 
ing, it will iiicvitiblj turn up to interrupt the proper busmess of 
a subsequent meeting 

lo a wise man. Sir Ainyas Paulct, with whom Bacon went to 
I rnnee in IC/b see Apopth , 70 In How ell’s ramtlxar IMtm, 
vol It Ictt 17, the saying 18 attributed to &ir Francis Walslng 
Jnm (vv ) Cf the prov erb, “ More haste less speed ” 

16 a byword, a proverb 

20 at a dcM hud, at a high price The question is whether 
a thing w worth the time that was spent upon it. 

^n .,1 »?F^**^?*'***i I “ cpccc** m the House of Commons Bacon 
. *-’'’?****'P,‘i‘'cnbcil these delays, not somucli tomnlirc 
am? ^ towards ns, as to the nature of the people 

nil i “"*1 tbereforo dilator} for 

h inVi I'O ''oitod on\ and 

. «,.,i "*“'t>t"d< and flivcrsiticsof tribunals and places 

w Im h CW ’I"*"*’’''' "/ *•“' km«’» councils full of rtfemiigs, 

diHlnrei. nf J iitcis-nty to lie dcfemngs , bendrs the great 

ot^me Jmnn V’""*’*. b-ive made the delays of .Spun 

O.id0d. m, 1,,'^ ‘*‘0 " "fJ'l V herein 1 Ihini: bis 

proverb of Italy, ,Vi renz/o /« 

sure to ).> fm, fn Jmmnjf '' 

wr^tz.r*''’ nemory, etnves to recolbgt vriiat Is 

traiuilntlon has “tht spz-iktr" 
.bv hovfever «einw.,ne t},. Informer s story may 
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'be, it IS somotames not so ■weansome as tho interruptions of tho 
person irlio tncs to giudo nud control (moderate) nun in tnc 
tnatuier of telling Ins’ stoiy 

33. But there Is, ate , speakers must be kept to the point, 

3G curious, cf Essay IX 17 

38. passages, The Latin translation has “^coful transi- 
tion" " In passing from point to point the speaker may avaste 
time in the effort to naoid abruptness. 
cxcnsatloiiB, excuses, apologies 

40 htayeiy, ostentation 

41 being too material, going straight to tho point An orator 
fffll, if he is -wise, prepare men’s minas gradually for a proposal 
sgauist it Inch they oro prejudiced Cf Adv , hk u 17 10 

46 so os, provided that 

SG moio pregnant ot direction, more serviceable for gmdance 
Unless imtten propostds aro put before a meeting, tlie (liscnssion 
IS apt to vrandcr into mere generalities On the other hand, the 
very cnticism ivhioh shovrs a given mode of dcalmg with a problem 
to bo umdcqunte pdmta at tho same time to the conditions of a 
satudaclory solution 

37 , SsneraUve, fcrtdiong Hue arc to press the simile, wc 
must sny that dust, existing m indeGnito amount, symbolizes a 
disensslou to which no limits arc set Adies, on tho other hand, 
being tbc dofimlc miantity ot matter resulting from tho destme- 
tm of a given substance by fire, symbolize tbo positive plan 
winch results from tlic dcstmctiou of a measure by cntioism. 


ESSAY XXVI or SEEhUHG WISE. 


4 the Apostle, St. Paul, 2 Timothy in 5 

6. there aro that, there arc some who After 'solemnly* 
the Latin trausl'vlien adds *' having little wisdom ” 


suffletency, cf Essay xx 8 


y Jotrnaims, nreUnders to wisdom. The Laim word Wis- 
UUd ‘ sliow m the ouoUtwm from St. Paul is »iv«es, and means 
utmlly ' form’ or ' nppearanee * 


Hi prespectlves. The Latm Iranslatwm has “how they use. 
Its li w<^-e an art of prospective ' Trospectives were glossca 
e*s.*nved to give an oppeanmee of "olidiiy loobjcctsin apictttrts. 
ll w, tlm. . - ' -t. ' 


o 
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12 Beom always, Tlio Latin translation lias “would bo 
thought to suggest more than they say ” 

14 that, cf Essay \i 30 * 

would seom, wish to appear. 

16 well. The Latin translation has " safely ” 

22 to hear It, to suececd 

25 Impertinent, cf ' unpcrtinenco,’ Essay mu 10 
curious, trifling See note on Essay ix 17 

26 would have, wish to ha\o Cf “ For confidence, it is the 
last hut the surest remedy, namely, to depress and seem to 
despise whatsoeier a man cannot attain, obscninc the good 
prmciplc of the merchants, who endeavour to raise the pnee of 
their own commodities, and to beat doim the price of others 
Adv , bk 11 23 32 

28 blanch, a\ Old See note on Essay xx 119 

A OelllUB, Tins is a mistake Bacon is quoting from 
memory the substance of what Quintilian says about Seneca 
(W ) Quintilian was a famous Roman rhetorician bom about 
A D 40 Cf Adv , bk 1 4 C A politician, criticising an 
opponent’s policy as compared with his oivn, often blinds his 
hearers to the substantial identity of the two by concentrating 
their attention upon quite unimportant distinctions between 
them whieh his suutilty enables him to invent, ond his rhetoncal 
skill to emphasize 

31 Protagoras, the name of one of the Platonic dialomtcs 
Protagoras and Prodlcus w ere tw o Sophists, or public teachers, 
well known in Athens at the end of the fifth and the beginning 
of the fourth century ji c 

34 find ease to he, etc , prefer to criticise the proposols of 
others rather than make proposals of their own For ‘ of ’ w e 
should say ‘ on ’ 

35 affect a credit, try to obtain a reputation by making objec 
tions For ‘ nfleet,’ see note on Essay 1 3 

36 when propositions are denied, when proposals are rejected 

37 allowed, ef Essay xviu 5 

38 false point of wisdom, pretended wisdom The Latin 
translation has “ spiinous kind of wisdom ” 

39 Inward heggar, one who is m reality a beggar, though out 
wnrdly ho maintains a show of wealth The Latin translation 
lint, “ one who squanders his estate in secret ” 

40 hath their Notice the Lhangc from singular to plural 
42 snfileloncy, sec note nboi c, 1 0 
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42 may mabe ahUt, etc,, maj manage to acqiiire a reputation 
Tlie Latin tnaiBlatton adds “ with tho common people ’’ 

M yon ■wore hotter talco, Ahhott {Sh Gr § 352) pomte out 
that tins represents on old impersonal idiom ‘ ‘ Me n ore liefer,” 

» e. “It irould bo more pleasant to me”, “Mo nero loth”, 
“Him were better” The change to tho personal construction 
seems to haio arisen from an erroneous feeling that “mo -Here 
better” was ungrammatical 
45. formal, sec note on “ formalists ” above 


ESSAY XXVn. OF FRIENDSHIP 

This Essa) n as wntten at the special request of his fnend Toby 
Matthew m commemoration of an mtimacy which had been tried 
by vl\ crsity and prosperity on botli sides, and endured to the end 
aithout cloud or interruption on either Spcddiiig’s Francut 
Baton anti ht^ 1 met, i ol i p 521 

3 ‘WhOBOover, etc., Aristotle’s Pofifics, i i A man, says 
Aristotle, may be so degraded aa to be unfit for society, or he may 
he self niffioicnl, and therefore may not need socictx In the first 

cw« ho resembles a beast, m the second he rcsonihles God In 
the Dtfiies, hb x cli. mi , Aristotle gives the following reasons for 
I'refcrrmg a contemplative to an active life — “It is tho highest 
Mndof luc, it can bo enjojed uninterruptedly for the greatest 
length of time, it is tho most pleasant, it is the most self sutllcient. 
It alone is loved foi its own tvihc, and it implies leisure.” With 
the whole of this passage cf A(fi,bk n 20 8 
5 nversation, aversion 

7 should have, Wo should saj 'has.’ Tho word ‘should’ 
shows that ho is quoting tho opinion of another 
i* to EOtpiester to w ithdraw 

a man’s self, see note on Essay vi 57 Dcsenhing tho death 
of Essex, Bacon says, “lie never mentioned nor rointmbertd 
there, wife children, or fnend, nor took piirticular leave ofunv 
that were present, Imt wholly ulistractcd and srqucstertif htmsxJf 
to the state of his ctmseicnce and proj cr ” 

10 conversaUott, mode of life The Latuv translation has 
“ for nobler studies ” 

1 1 Eplmenldes, a sage -vnd poctof Crete, w ho hvml ni the sixth 
wnturj’ n o. lie is tend to have fallen asleep m a cave when a 
iKiv, nnd to have remained asleep for fifty seven vears. 

I A Huma wi* the tocond king of Romcu He'relircd at times 
mto a cave, vvhere he ts said to have received instmttion from tin. 
Avnapb rgwjn. 
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13 Apollonlns, eec note on Essay xix 32 

18 meototh with It, expresses it 

19 A great city, etc , Adagta, p 606 A comic poet quoted 
Iw Strabo, xvi p 738, punning upon the name of Megalopolis, 
(Ut the great city), a town of Arcadia, said, “ The great city is a 
great desert ” Strabo applies it to Babylon ( W ) 

23 mere, used in its literal sense of * pure ’ Cf Essay in 66 

26 he taketh It of, he derives it from 

27 humanity, human nature 

32 Borza, sarsaparilla. 

38 civil, as distinguished from the confessions which the 
Catholic Church orders pemtents to make to the priest. 

41 as, that Cf 11 67, 76, 83, 94 

43 In regard of, because of Cf 1 71 

47 sorteth to, results m 

49 prlvadoes, intimate friends Wright quotes from Bacon’s 
Hwtory of Henry VII , u hero he says, speaking of the Duchess of 
Burgundy and Perkin Warbock, that “ She sent him unknouTi 
into Portu^l with some Pnmdo of her own to have an 

eye upon him ” Bead Bacon’s letter to Villiers on the duties of 
a kind’s favourite Spcdding’s Iranem Bacon and Hts Tunes, 
vol 11 p 151 In his Advice to Sir George IVfiers Bacon soys, 
“Kings and great pnnccs, even the wisest of them, hoio had 
their friends, their faiountes, their pmodoes in all ages, for 
they hate their affections as well as other men Of these they 
make several uses , sometimes to coinmunicate ond debate their 
thoughts with them, and to ripen their judgments thereby , some 
times to ease their cares by imparting them , and sometimes to 
interpose them between tnemselics and the envy or malice of 
their people , for kings cannot err, thot must bo discharged upon 
the shoulders of their ministers , ond they w ho ore nearest unto 
them must be content to bear the greatest load ” Favourite w os 
a technical term to denote a private and confidential councillor 
clioscn by the king out of personal affection Cf l^say xxxn 34, 
and 1\ 54 

glace or conversation, condescension oi society 
51 Shtmra of their cares. The title was gneii by the Bonioii 
limperor Tiberius to his minister Sejunus Dio Cass Inn 4 , 
Toe Ann n 2 (W ) 

59 Bylla, see note on Essay xv 217 

60 to that height that, to sucli a height that 
02 the pursuit, the cam assiiig 

that, see note on Essay xv 53 
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C5 moio men, etc Cf Adi , bk n 23 6 

67 tbat intotest as, such influence that. 

6S bis nepbew, nftei'n’ards Augustus Csesar 

72 Calpuznia, the infc of Cicsar 

73 boboped, The Xialmtranslition lias “He boned that Ctesar 
i\ onld not put such a sbght upon the senate as to dismiss it until 
his mfo had dreamed a better dream ” See Shakespeare, Jiif 
Ctvt 11 . 2 60 

76 Cicero, Phdtp/nc*, xiu 11 

7S that height as, such a height that 

79 Iilteconas, the fa\ ounto minister of Augustus Ho is best 
knoM 11 through the n ntiugs of Horace us on enlightened patron 
of literature. 

bS tn respect of, cf “ in regard of,” abo\ c 

80 the Uko or more, etc The Latin translation has “An 
instance of cqnal or c\ cn greater friendship thou that is been ’ 

90 Septlmlns SevcniB, Emperor of Rome A D 103 — ^211 

Flantinnus u-as Prwtonan Picfcct In nrtiic of his office, 
“ho. 111 over} department of ndnunistmtion represented the 
person, and cwoiscd the nuthorit> of, the Emperor Phutianus’ 
reign lasted above ten jears, till the marnago of his daughter 
with the eldest son of the Dnperor, n hioli seemed to assure his 
fortune, proved the occasion of his nun The animosities of the 
palace, by irritating the ambition and alarming the fe.irs of 
i’lantianus, threatened to produce a icvoliition, and obliged the 
Emperor, who still loved him, to consent with reluctance to lus 
death ” Gtbbon, oh S 

92 maintain, cf Essay xvi 76 

93 by, wo should say ‘ in.’ 

95 Trajanwas emperor A n 9S 117 md Harcus AuxeUus, a n 
161-180 LitlicArfi ,bk 1 7 6, Bacon says of IVajan, "He was 
for his person not learned but if wo mil hearken to the speech 
of our wviour, that saith. He that recriieth a prophet i» the name 
of a pi ophet shall hare a prophet’^ reicard, ho deservoth to be 
placed amongst the moat teamed pnnccs, for there was not a 
greater admirer of learning or licncfactor of learning On 
the other side, how much Trajan’s vurtiio and government was 
admired and renowned, surely no testimony of grave and faithful 
history doth more lively sot forth than that legend tale of 
Gregorius Mamns, bishop of Borne, who was noted for the 
extreme envy ho bare towards all heathen excellency . and yet 
ho is reported out of the love and estimation of l^jan’s moral 
virtues, to have made unto God fervent and passionate prayers 
for the delivery of lus soul out of hell and to have obtamed it, 
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with a ca\ eat that he should make no more such petitions Of 
Marcus Aurelius ho says, Adv , hk i 7 8, “He uas named the 
Philosopher As ho excelled all the rest in learning, so ho ex 
celled them likewise m perfection of all royal virtues And 
the virtue of this prmcc, contmued with that of his predecessor, 
made the name of Antoninus so sacred in the world, that though 
it was extremely dishonoured in Commodus, Caracalla, and 
Heliogabalus, who all bore the name, yet when Alexander 
Severus refused the name because ho was a stranger to the 
family, the Senate uath one acclamation said. Let the name oj 
Atitomniis be as the name of Aitijusltu In such renorni and 
\ encmtion ivas the name of these two princes in those days, that 
they would have had it as a perpetual addition in all the 
Emperors’ style ” 

101 as an half piece, incomplete 

105 Comlneus, Fhihp de Commmes, a French historian, boni 
1446 

Charles the Hardy, Duke Charles the Bold of Burgundy 
(1433 1477) Ho was for a long tunc engaged in hostilities 
against Louis XI Charles and Louis are prominent characters 
in Scott’s Quenttn Durward 

109 Closeness, reserve Cf Essay m 33 

110 perish, destroy 

111 mought, cf Essay xv 184 

112 Louis the Eleventh, King of France from 1401 1483 

113 parable, proierb 

114 Pythagoras, a Greek philosopher He uas a natiic of 
Samos, and was bom about 500 n o 

117 admirable, marvellous Cf “ to be admired," Essay v 4 

110 works, produces 

125 use, cf Essay xxu 23 

126 still, cf Essay ix 0 

127 praying in aid of, invoking the assistance of Cf Adv , 
bk 11 17 10, “Whatsoeier science is not consonant to pro 
suppositions must pray in aid of similitudes ’’ 

120 in bodies, The Latm translation has “m natural objects ’’ 

cans that joy, being a natural motion, is 
whereas criof, being a violent impression, 
, bk 11 5 2, and Kal Htsl , Con 

133 affections, ftclings See note on Essay ix 1 Cf below. 


union, etc , he m 
increased by f nondship , 
IS weakened by it Cf 
turj 1 § 02 
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140 datil^, become clonr 

141 break np. Ho means tliat the man’s ideas, from being 
huddled together lu a confused mass, gradually become detached 
and sorted 

142. tosseth, see note on Essay vc IR Bacon means that the 
man looks at tilings from ddferent points of « leii 

143 orderly, cf Essay i. 18 

147 cloth of Atzas, tapestry It is so called from the town of 
Arras, in Artois, •where it was prmcipallj made 

14S put abroad, unfoldoiL 

in figure, The Latin trinslation lias “distinctly ” Seo 
FIntarch's L\ft of Themutoelei, ch 29 

149 •they, i e thoughts 

151 restrained, confined 

155 a sum •were better, it would be better for a man to Cf 
Essay wvx. 44 Tok sometimes inserted, as m the next line 

' 161 SeracUtns soltb, etc The philosopher, Heraclitus, bom 
at Ephesus, hied m the sixth cental} sc. He iras called ‘ the 
obscure' Bacon quotes the sa} mg again, Adt , bk i 1 3 The 
word ‘dry’ is used m the sense of ‘clear’ or 'pure ‘ Wliat 
Bacon means is that onr leasomng is biassed bj our prepidicos 
and feebngs Cf Aon Org ,i 49, “Tlio nimdoi man is not like 
a dry light, but it rcceii es from the will and affections a taint 
which produces capricious or arbitraiy sciences, for what a man 
•wishes to bo true, that ho is mclmcd to belieic to be true " 

156 Btatua, This form of the word occurs agam in Essay xl\ 
64, and in xxxiii. 38 Cf Adv, bk ii 1 2, and Shakespeare, 
Juhtis C<rsair, m. S 192. 

167 that, that which 

169 there Is no such fiatterer, etc. Cf Essay lui 

172. manners, conduct Seo note on Essay lu 19 
for, cf Essay in 17 

174 a man’s self, seo note on Essa} vi 57 

177 nniiroper, unsuitable. 

183 St, Janies, i 23 Cf Adi> , bk lu 23 23 
Cf “ 0 wad sonic power the giftie gie us 
To see onisels as others see ns ’ 

It wad frac mome a blunder free ns 
An' foolish notion 

IVliat atra m dress and gait wad Ica’e ns. 

And ov'n dexotlon •” — Bums 
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In a letter to Sir Edward Coke, Bacon says, “ That which I haie 
propounded to myself is, by toking this seasonable advantage, 
like a true fnend, though far unworthy to be counted so, to show 
you your true shape m a glass , and that not m a false one to 
natter you, nor yet in one that should make yon seem worse than 
you arc, and so offend you , but m one made by the reflection of 
your own words and actions ” 

184 presently, immediately 

185 favour, face 


^ The Latmtranslotionhns, “Itis 

an old saying that eyes are better than an eye, though some deny 
It It IS wisely said also that a looker on often sees more than one 
wjio IS enguCTd in the game ” Cf Adv , bk u 21 7 Wnting 
on the pacification of tlie English Church, Bacon says, “ It is 
1 ery true tout these ecclesiastical matters are things not pro 
profession which I was not so incon 
*"yself but finding that it is many 
»to,ndeth off, and somewhat rcmoicd 
^ ground, doth better suney it and discover it than 
na n. ^ *^*ought it uot impossible, but that J, 

aetorn cast mine eyes upon some things which the 

1 ’ some bemg interested, rome led and 

188 the twenty four lettere, of Essay xxxnii 15 
coime "If P«o«niptuous Cf » to d.s 

"whatme^M i*« oftor all The Latin translation has 
wiiatcicr may be said to the contrary ” 

inn 

BO, 


sinceVwst*’"* «ntouchcd, entire 


200 

207 

200 

21] 

218 

219 

22J 

222 

22JI 


bowed, bent. 

crooked, cf Essay xxiii 16 
kind, cf Essay 1 1 47 
estate, cf Essay ix 80 
rest upon, depend upon 

^ttered counsels, ndneo from a number of people 
to life, 1 ividlj 'Wo should say « to the life ’ 
to cast, to reckon 

sparing, it fell short of the truth 
for that, cf Essaj xn 54 

in dcalro of, before they liai o attained 
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225 tha tiestovlaSt Th® Latin tianalation has “the nwr- 
mge ” 

226. seenro, sure. Sea note on Essay r 9 
• 228 la his aedxes, so far ns hia desires arc concerned If he 
dies before they are accOniphslicd, lus fnend sumics to carry 
them out 

237 vUen are hlushing, n Inch cause a blush 

238. proper, see note on Essay ni 30 

240 upon terms, The Latin translation has “ n ithout loss of 
honour *’ 

242, sortoth nrltb, see note on Essay in 5 


ESSAY XXVin OF EXPENSE. 

1 spending for honour, t <• spending is for honour 

3 voluntary undoing, etc The Latin translation has “Volun- 
tary poNcrty IS duo sometimes to one’s countrj, and not only to 
the kingdom of hfsai en. " Patriotisni sometimes requires that wo 
should make a sacrifice of our possessions 

4 the kingdom of heaven. Bacon is thinking of such a 

^sage os the following, “'Dien said Jesus unto his disciples, 
Venly I say unto yon, Tiiat a nch man sliaU hardly enter into 
the kingdom of hea\ on xix. 24 Cf Essay xiu 43 

C as, that 

4 If a man, etc. The Latui translation has “if a man does 
not wish to suffer a dmunution of lus wealth ” Literal!} it 
means if a man wishes lus income to equal his expenditure ’’ 
douhttng, of Es<say icxii 34 

13 upon, by reason of Cf Essay ii 32 

14 In respect, in ease. 

18. now, » « new servants 

20 to eertalnttos, Tho I-atm tran«lation explains it to mean 
that both his income and Ins expenditure should bo fixed It is 
only a man of leisure who can calculate from time to timo bon 
muoh he has, and how macli, therefore, he can aflord to spend at 
a giien time or on a giien object Bii^ men must so inicst 
their money as to return a fixed, ameimt, and of this they must 
set aside a fixed amount for expenditure Notice that tho con 
striiction is irregular. 

23 U ho he plentiful in the holl, if he spend niudi npon lus 
house 
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25 clearing', freeing from debt 

26 i man’s estate, see note on Essaj m 57 
* * as ireU, quite os mucli. 

28 disadvantageable, disadvantageous 
32 \rlio, he irho 

a state, a property 


ESSAY XXIX dE THE TRUE GREATNESS OF 
lONGDOMS AND ESTATES 

This Essay mil be foimd incoiporatcd in the J)e Avg vm 3 
Sec my note on Adv , bk ii & 47 In the Latin transla* 
tion tho title of the Essay is *‘On Extending the Linms of 
Empire ” Wright reinaiks that the begnming of the J^ay 
seems to have been the discourse “ Of the True Greatness of the 
Kingdom of Bntaiii,” written in 1608, nhich nas never win 
^eted, but IV as turned into a general treatise “Of the True 
Grcitncss of Kingdoms and Estates ” 

2 had boon, would have been Of L 266 

4 Ho could not Addle, cf Adv , bk i 3 8 

6 bolpen with a metaphor, if with a little assistance from tho 
imagination we transfer it to politics Metaphor is a Greek 
woid signifying ‘ transference ’ In Adv , bk i 7 17, ho uses tho 
Latin equivalent, ‘translation,’ ‘Consider further, for tropes of 
rlictonc, that excellent use of a metaphor or Irawdalton, where 
with he taxed Autipater," etc. 

7 estate, state 

11 cunningly, skilfully This is the proper meaning of tho 
word In tho English translation of tho Bible vre have, “If I 
forget thee, O JcniBalcin, may my right hand forgot her ctmninp,’’ 
I e skill 

n as, that Cf 1 232 

21 suAlclent, capable 

22 manage, a metaphor from horsemanship Cf Essay vi 26. 

23 which, see note on Essa} viii 5 

27 an argument, a subject It is a Latmisra 

29 lecse cf Es^aj xix HI 

ni fearful timid Cf r..«s.aj vi 78 

33 doth fall under, admits of 


xxxx.] ' TRUE GREATNESS OF KINGUOMS 
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37 cards, rf Ess.vj xvin 39 

40 is compared, xxz., l>> Chnst. mu 31. 

42. a property, see note on Esisxj m 30 
44 opt, XU xta Ixteral aenso of * fitted.’ 

51. ImporteQi not, is not of intidt consequonco. Cf Essay ni 
51 

55 Tuts sayxng of Alexander IB quoted again, jidt , bk x 7 lx 

The battle of Axbda ivas fought B C 330 
5S Tigrones, King of Armenia, ascended tho throne about the 
beguvning of the first century n c. The battle referred to took 
place at Tigranocorta, the capital of IVesterii Armonxa, uheu 
Tigrones'nas defeated by tlic Roman LucuUus 

63 embassage, embassy 

63 of tho great odds between, how unequally matched are 
numbers and courage 
69 trivially, tritely Cf Essay xxx 1 

71 CrossuB, king of Lydia, n c 560 He was conquered by 
Cjaus tUe Pcisian Cf Adv , bk u 23 33 In his Essaj Of 
the True Grfatnm of Brdatn, llacou quotes the same stoiy, and 
remarks that “ the records of nR times do concur to falsify that 
conceit, that ivars are decided not bj the sharpest sivord, but by 
the greatest purse ” 

74 think soberly of, have but a small opinion of 
xnUltla, army 
77 tkey, i c. tlio subjects 
79 rest upon, depend upon 

SI mew them, shed them moult It is tho Latin mtdai e, 

‘ to change ’ 

82 The bleseiJig, etc Tho Jewish patriarch Jacob before hia 
death called Ins sons before bun and foretold the ebameter and 
destiny of oacb Ho described the warbke Judah as “a lion’s 
11 help*’ , but leap char he described as "a strong ass crouchmg 
down between tw o burdens bowing lus sbouldor to bear, 

and becoming a sen ant unto tribute.” Qenesm xlix 

87 less, The Latin translation adds “ Ilian those which eie 
imposed simply by authority ” 

the excises, etc. In the Nctlierlands, in the seientecutli 
conturj , heavy duties were levied upon commodities to meet the 
expenses of tho Mar with Spam 

SS snbsiaies, tho suras a oted by Parliament 
SI by Imposliig, by authority Cf Essaj i 10 
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05 Lot states, etc Cf Essay xi\ 23 

103 poll, liea»l 

109 In regard, because 


ami pcopk “*fou cr*’mSk " ‘I'C fnnnws 


thoVim^*bimo Mf^t'^**'***’ 1»® bistory 8a>s that, at 

tendenej’ to L^e^t 


tendency to ’IV™, srosving up, and there svus n general 

« as ••Tderv of n-oT''’® }T^ The result of this 

churches, titLs^ ?iid^hp"'l'.i* ^"*‘^0“®"“, a decay of towns, 
nuddimimS;?" »adec«> 


and kept up for ostr upwards, should bo niaiutaincd 

land to be S.«l «>«' » competent proportion of 

tbe advardTRo oflmm^^ ” ll‘‘<^on ^emi^ks ii,s,n 

Thoj mamtainod '<011 it were, of a standard 

amort 170 a crest P«>ury.and did, in effect. 


amort 170 n crest P^'ury. and did, in effect, 

and occupation of thu i emif **” ® tl'c Iviiigdoin unto the liold 
lictwceii genth men an fe. uiidille people, of a condition 

tary m.w?J of ,.l&®«®^P«««‘nts*>- 'rn’rther. the 1, nil 


tnrj fmer of the rnrthcr, thciinil 

strength of an anna conqf.'*" »r'“ Iw* " tbo prliicipil 

tn.ke'^rnid u Z nfaiitry or foot' and' to 




whiehwas left („ the cnminl T^”*^ '•‘""’P' 
i"'sn that h< was to 1 7*'® interpreted to 

h 10 ■"‘'"'®''®P'-‘'''lfnratimeofhistmplri 7^/ 


'P*‘" toeinin,''iq''"'^, tor Is loosely constnicled 

boll n Urge »T„„,rp ru'liHn'e '"r a bnndfiil of people can 

M7 nice etc Tl ,7'"'" •“"> " 

f'l l-jieiy ii «<j ^'I'loni nitiirvbresl fastidious. 


’k^i’l.tn tave.«"^^r!pt'*^ eowpMs, they cen.fined their dondnion 

ex J u’l- ft"; ^to’f ^,T7l 77” • '• T1 e Uti„ iraokUtieis 
WI -n thrrr e,,,,. „ J.„, etleaid.d 
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that the c^o^^ d of foreign subjects could not oil bo controlled by 
naiiNe Spartans For beeomen, cf Aolprti, Essay x\ 82, gotlm, 

IX 142 

146 a 'fftnOfall, anything thrown down by tho u ind 
148 sorted, resulted 

150 natntallzatlou. Full Roman citizenship compiiscd the 
(ww siiffragti) right of ^ oting in tho xiopular assemblies, tho right 
of bemg eligible to all public offices (lus honorinn), tho right of 
contracting a regular inarriacc (i«« conmtbn), and tho right of 
acquinngitrausfernng, and homing pr^erty of all kuids according 
to the Roman Ian s (nw eommereit) uith regard to tho third of 
these rights, no regular inamago could no contmeted bj 
patties between whom it did not exist For matnnee, m early 
times a mamago between a patncian and a plobcian would affect 
tho status of the chUdren The rights of citizenship m the firat 
instaiiec wore possessed by tho patricians oulj but they n ere f i om 
time to time extended to all who wore likely to bring strength or 
influence to tho conimiimty It was not until after a long 
struggle that the ploboiona entered into tho possession of full 
citizoaship It was oonforred at first by th" king acting n itli the 
consent of tho Coniiha Cenlitnata Diinug tho nourisliing period 
of the republic, when citizenship naa tallied and sought for, it 
could only bo git on by an express law When individual rulers 
like Marius and Sulla arose, they obtained and exercised freely 
the non cr of granting cti i(a« undci the empire it n ns git en by 

the Emperor, and at lost Carncalln beston cd it on all tho free 
inhabitants of the Roman world It had icallj come to bo less 
tmued when at the end of the Social Wai all the Italian states 
were admitted to It Sec Ramsay’s J?omnn Anttgmftes Inins 
Dttemirge of the Union of Etigtand and Scotland, Bacon says. 
But that which is chiefly to be noted m the ttholo continuance 
of tlio Roman got cmnicnt , they tt eic so liberal of their natiirali 
rations, os in offcct they made perpetual mixtures. For the 
inaniier was to grant tho same, not only to particular persons, 
but to families and Uncages , and not only so, nut to ttholo cities 
and countries So as m tho end it caino to that, that Romo was 
a common coimtrif, as some of tho citiluins call it So likewise 
tho authority of Nicholas Machiatcl setmeth not to bo con 
temned , who enquuing the causes of tho growth of the Roman 
Empire, doth gito iiulgmont , thero was not one greotor than 
thw, that the stale did so easily compound and incorporate witli 
strangers It is true, that most estates and kmgdoms have taken 
the other course of which this effect hath followed, that tho 
addition of further Empii-c and teiritory hath been rathei matter 
of burden, than matter of strength unto them yea, and farther 
It hath kept all! o tho seeds and roots of rei olts and rLlitlliuiis foi 
maiij ages Foi abilities and freedoms, tiioj won. amongst 
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the Bomans of four kinds, or rather degrees Jus eonnubit, jiii 
cnitaM, jm gnffi-aqii and jiw peltltointi or /loiiortim Jits coiiiitimi 
tlicse tunes out of use formarnago is openhotacen 
" 11 j ®*^**'®® nations. Jua eiiitalis ansaorotU to ahat we 
call dcnisition or naturalization Jta svffraqu answ eroth to the 
' *** parliament Jua pettUoms answ crctli to place in conned 

or oflico And the Bomans did many times sea cr these freedoms, 
granting jfMronnnAii without eivitaa, and cittfos aritliont «{/lWi 
qtum, and miffragittm yMthout jut peftfionts, arhich was commonly 
with them the last ” Again, in his speech of TTie Oai'ral 
■Aaturaltzation of the Seollish Nation, he says, “ Wliorcsoci er 
scicrnl kmcdoins or estates have been united in soicrcignti, if 
that union hatli not been fortified and bound in with a faither 
union, and iiaincly, that irliich is now m question, of natumliza 
tion, this hath followed, that at one time or other they haio 
oroken again, being upon all occasions apt to roi olt and relapse 

T 7 .Q* , ** sajs the same thing in jus 

E-saj Of the Ti tie Gieafnets tfJBntain 

IIS slneular, single 

of colonies Were inaiiil} of the nature 

or to ?®*"^**®l'od to secure new Ij acquired territory, 

the elTroi r "CRMwirs They did ot course produce 

the circct which Bacon ascribes to them 

c/*h8saj'*?^in of the mother tountrj 

the nrirfi™ '*«' ^lic P^oticc of natiimliring, and 

subltri, ,1 to nn'l 1»""8 

snhjtcltd to an alien dominion, the whole world bctamr Boman 
1G3 conloJa, keep in cheek 
ICl Sure, we must hoar in mind 

b\*Uie ^iri ^ f '‘P”^®lon is of course supgcstid 

’^”‘«ncc alioio to Ncbnchndnezair’s " tree of mnnarch> " 

16 S indifferently, without distinction 
l>rit*i«h^bc*f*,n*pl?j,. P'® "Ppl'oifion of Bacon’s remarks to 

I< ’rfi ^ 

To\i| detre/or Vl" of Philip IV a 

trf'vr “f'" "TrtriK'.'ir. 

177 travail, unrk 
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178 brotasa of it, clicclvcd or intorfcrecl with «» this tlicir 

natural mclmation , , 

If they ahali bo proserrod, if Ihcj wotohopiesenoa it 
wo widi them to he preserved 

179 it teas great advantage. But it must lie 

■when the claascs referred to w ere treated rcallj as slai ^ • 
sense of the term, thej conslifcutcd a serious political an \y 
the states of the ancient world 
181 rid, dispose "of 

180 contain, confine 

190 itlmportotb, cf Essay iii SI 

101 theic, notice the plural after the singiilni ' nation 

197 hahUltations, tmnings 

195 sent a present to, hequeathed to them tho adneo that 

196 Intend, doioto their attention to Cf bolow’, in tin lo 
most ttHaideth,' 1 203 

108 though not wisely. Bacon docs not incim that thej w ore 
umnse in framing it w ith a a low to w si , but that they 
frame it skilfully w ith a s lew to war 

199 scope. Used in Its bterol sense of aim or object 

200 bad it, I c were organised svitb a mow to w'ar 
for a flash, for a short time. 

207 dedination, cf note on E«sa> xmi 76 
203 that, need for what Cp Essay vi 39 

206 stood npon, dw clt upon. 

207 may look, can expect 

209 orade of time, a lesson of historj 
213 that greatness which maintained, t c., a greatness 
maintained 

917 Just oocaslons ns may ho ^Notice them 

tion has “just occasions, or at Icsst pretevt 
after thc'mngnlnr ' slate ’ 

91S that, such 

921 quarrels, grounds Cf Essay s m “IS 
225 they, observe the repetition of the nominn isc 
'111 87 , , 

227 pretend to greatness, make greatness their o ijec 

228 sensible of, cf Kssay mii 21 ..Jcnciidontsonthe 

, borderers. The I,ntm translation lias 

border ” Tlie Afghans are borderers on the Ind 
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NOTES 


[xxi\. 


229 poUUc ministers, representatives of the state 

uponan iMuU* immediately 

230 preat, ready 

S? tlTcatened ivith mvasion 

Greece was tlirouirhoiir*^* **v. political institutions 

attack of Phi iTof “i “§“>”84 Itself The 

first afibrded tlio Roinon**'^*”' liberties of Greek states 

of Gre“ln interfering in the affaire 

oligarcliical party lookin^f^’ >“ overy Greek state an 

cratical party lonlrmn"? “ 8 ®*®tance to Sparta, and a demo 
etrengthen X ^ Desire to 

tuoly in Greece Mas tlin*ro”i oligarchical party rcspec 

of the Mare in Mhich Athens and 
247 body poUtlc, state ** 

ato VT''''®* “ from a monarchy 

ndTertis*?of this^Jow the Kmg WAB 

took him oiorj year, gj^,V®“”'®®t>on. being almost a, fever that 
251 connie^es, spirits 

offemlnate, groM effeminate 

_i 2 manners, see note on Essay m 19 

corrupt, grow corrupt 
2 o 3 It makoth, sec note on Essay 1 14 
fitiU, nl\inj8 

2 d 5 chargeable, expensue 

cutaig nuttalT’” translation has - the pouer of do 

*«io„ has «.an epitome” 

.01 ^mpoy his, see note on Essaj xiv 80 

na I‘®™uaduUl?o* Athenians to "* *’'® y®"'' 

iiiste «1 of on land * meet the iiivaduig Persians at se 1 

2 C 0 had, Mould Imic 

anus, nftc*ri” nls knoMnas Actiiim ii c 31, Octa\i 

M orld " " ““ Augustas, fietaine master of thi Eoinan 

ofliirkij Mas broken tli< iiaval now or 
tiifi forc^ ^ nnited I a]Ki], SjmniHti, and Veno 
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' 270 there he, cf 1 285 See note on Essay i 2 
have been float to, lla^c pnt an end to 
271 set np their rest upon, hove risked everytliing upon 
Narcs {(rZoisarw) thus explains it " A metaphor from the once 
fashionable and favourite game of primero* meaning to stana 
upon the cards you haic m your hand, in hopes they may pro\e 
better than those of your adi ersary ” Quoted by "Wright 
279 merely, see note on Essay 111 66 
2S3 In respect of, in comparison u ith 
234 reflected, used intransitively 

291, funeral laudatlves. The student should read the famous 
oration of Pericles, Thucyd ii 35 

293 personal, manted to individuals Tlicsc decorations u ere 
granted for nets w distinguished gallantry in the field 

style, title. Impcrator (emperor) was ongmally a mihtary 
title. It ivaa assumed first ly Augustus to denote supreme pon er, 
civil as u-ell as military 

294 triumphs, Roman generals, on their return from a sne- 
cessfnl campaign, ivere sometimes alloivod a triumphal procession 
through the citj to tiie temple of Jupiter The captives taken 
m the war marched m the procession, m which also were camen 
the spoils of the campaign 

297 that of the tnumpb, notice that there is no noun to n hich 
tta/ properly refers The triumph is one of ‘ the things referrea 
to in the previous sentence. Cf 32 31 
293 gaudory, display 
303 Impropriate appropriate 

303 ensigns, the Latin mof^nio badges, decorations 
310 UtUe model of a man’s body i e man’s tedy which is a 
model on a small scale of the state For of, cf Essay xv !■£ 

312. estates, see note on 1 247 
315 touched, glanced at 


ESSAY XXX OF REGIMENT OF HEALTH 
Beglment, management 

5 I And no ofiCnce of, it seems to do mo no harm. 

7 which are owing, etc. The Latm 'l??,. „~ctcd 

no\ erthelcss, w hen old age at last comes upon hmi, 
from him as a debt ” For oitiwp, of loadtng. Essay 
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[XXX 


8 dlscem of, discern, tako account of 

11 It iB a Bserot, etc , cf Essay xxir 13 

15 80 as, in suoli a way that 

18 portlculaxly, for you iiidi\idnally 

21 of longr lastlntr, to secure a long life Cf 1 42. 

23 firettlng Inwards, The Latin trauslation has “ restrained 
within " Cf Essay xxxvi 3 

35 aoddent, symptom 

36 respect, consider Cf holow, *• they respect not the con 
dition of the patient ” See note on Essay xi OU 

37 action, exercise 

put to, force them to 
39 tendering, care 

Oelsns, a writer on medicine, bom n a 53 

47 masteries, Tlie Latin translation has “ u ill gum strength " 
He means that a strong constitution avill conquer a disease 

48 pleasing, indulgent 
51 as, that 

62 temper, cf Essays vi 103 and xix 29 
65 faculty, skill. With the whole of tins Essay the student 
should read Bacon’s remarks on medicine, Adv , bk ii 10, and 
also his History of Lfe and Death ]^wlcy, in his life of Bacon, 
says, “ It hath been desired that something should ho signified 
touchmg Ins diet, ond the regimen of his health, of which, m 
regard of his universal insight into nature, he moy perhaps bo to 
some an example For his diet, it was rather a plentiful and 
liberal diet, as his stomach would bear it, than a restrained 
which he also commended in his book of the Iltstory of Life and 
Death In his younger years he ivos much given to the finer ond 
lighter sorts of meats, as of fowls, and such Tike , but afterwords, 
when ho grew more judicious, he preferred the stronger meats, 
such as the shambles afforded, as those meats which bred the 
more firm and substantial juices of the body, and less dissmoblo , 
upon which he would often make lus meal, though he had^ other 
meats upon the table Yon may be sure ho would not neglect thot 
himself, which he so much extolled in his writings, and that was 
*“® ®f nitre , whereof ho took in the quantity of three groins 
in thin warm broth every morning, for thirty years together next 
before his death And for physic, he did indeed live physically, 
but not miserably , for he took only a maceration of rhubarb, 
infused into a dmnght of uhite wine and beer mingled together 
lor the space of half an hour, once in six or se\ en days, immedi 
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atcl> before bis inoa.1 (vrbcther dinner or supper), that it might 
dry the body less ; whicli (fts be said) did carij nvinj frcquentij 
the grosser finmours of the body, and not diiiunisb or can v an ny 
any of tho spirits ns sweating doth And tins n as no gricN ons 
thing to tnbe As for olbci phjsic, in an ordinary nay (nlint 
socicr hath been auigarlj spoken) lit took not,” 


■ ES'iAr XXXI OF SUSPICION 


<k gnanted, kept under control 
4 leese, cause tite lo&s of 

Cheek with, interfere inth Cf Essaj \ 49 
6 cntTOntly, umntomiptcdly Bacon saj’a of James I “His 
speccli IS swift and «ir#ory,” i e Jtiinit 
7. not In the heart, i c tliej do not imply want of eom-age 
8 Btentest, most courageous 

IJ composition, temperament. See note on Essays m 103 
andxtx 29 


13 feaxful, timid Cf Essay at. 78 

10 and not^to keep, and should not keep To is redundant 
CL Es.<).ay xxiv 37 

to keep In amother, to stifle Tlic I*tin translation liw 
"for suspicions ate fostered by smoko and d.wkness Our sns 
picions of a man arc often seen to lie unfomidcdnlien no Comoro 
know his motiics and to understand tho circumstances in 
ho IS placed In a letter to Sir Robert Cecil Bacon says, 
trust on, and j ct do not smollior what I hear ” 

17 Do they think, etc. The Latin translation has “ Do they 

think that all whose services thqr engage, or mth n horn t y 
liave dealings, are angels or saints?" 

21 to account upon such suspicions ns true. The ^tm trans 
lation has “ to proiado remedies ns if they wore line 
^ 23 as, that. „ 

2a, hnaees. The Latin translation has “ empty noises 

26 artlfldally. The Latin translation has “by tho arts ot 
others." 

33 would, we should soy shoufd Cf Essay ui 148 
^ 36 glTea Ucense to faith, frees men from the obligation 

38 dlsChargoltsClf, free itself from suspicion 

himself suspected sltoidd be the more eager to show t 
sns)iicion is undeserved - 
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ESSAY XXXII OF DISCOURSE 


1 of wit, for tlioir ingoniiity 

2 to hold, etc , to support any nrgiimont 

5 common places, subjects Tlio word jHace in t)io sense of 
subject IS suggested by tlie Latin word locus, winch means bothn 
place and a subject Topic is the Gicok. topos, which means o 
place 

8 moderate, control the discourse Cf Fssay xxv 32 

1 1 Intermingle, etc A skilful talkei w ill know how to intro 
duce considerations of general iiitciest to illustrate and rebel o 
the monotony of the immediate subject of conversation 

11 Jade, over drive The Latin translation has " when a man 
dvv ells too long on a subject, he becomes w carisoino ” 

20 would bo, ought to 1x! The lino which follows is from 
Ovid,jVel,ii 127 

21 Boltness, vvit The Latin word sal, salt, is used in this 
sense 


2<> ho, notice the repetition of the subject Cf Essay v ill, 37 

27 content, please others 

28 apply, suit 

31 that the hnhit of putting awkward tiucsHons Sco note 
on I ■maj xxix 297 


32 a poser, one who puts questions The Latin translation 
has nil cxainiiier ** Cf i, 5 say xxii OS 

33 would, wishes to 


33 use to, cf Ijisij XV 237 
35 golllards, the nnine of a dance 

Ifyon lUsscmblo, etc Cf Adc , bk ii 13 4 “Socratts 
■" his know ledge, to the tnd to cnltaticc Ids know 

„ , ,, ,v’ ‘•oixtsponding passage in the Dc Aurt JJncoii 

1 .1 that hi know thinga which he maiiifesll} did 

‘’'."“"ht that ho would g«t thi ripiitation of knowing 
ttiliif I whidi he ri all> did not I now " 

37, 3S that for • that which.* if I x-aj vi 30 
41 pretendoth, lajs rlniii 

o*he*y^^"^^ touch towards others inalh Iniis snj mp nliout 


45 as a. field 

Id Tt i nr«nt ‘ n«riike 'the 

V M »jf< ?| hrjm< * 


. yi**’ I-'jtin tratixlatioii hnn ‘•Poiivi rantioiishoi Id 
nwhi,.' 

! hoin< 
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60 a dry Wotr, a jest 
64 agreeably, amtnbly 

c2?''ersation Com ersation, above all things, 
• not possess It IS compared 

bolott to the greyhound He can run on, but cannot turn aUut 

S 00 & settled apeeoh, mthout the pou er of speak 
man maybe clc\cr enough to keep up a 
‘W'owgli l»is knowledge is not sufficient to afford 
iiiatcnal for a Miitmuous speech Such a man is compared below 
R- 0" Cf Adi , 

nmfAL'* j difference is good avlnch \rns made betueen 

hsf^ j 8ophistci-s. that the one is ns tlie greyhound, which 
Rfi. 1 .!. in the race, and the other ns the hnie, which 

■w^er crettSro*’^^ “ so os it is the adiautago of the 

59 In the course, in runiimg 

uiPiLn?,?®® drcumstancoB, to dwell too much upon 

mcideatal matters comicctcd w ith the mam subject of the speech 

inir » Latin translation has “ is abrupt andimpleas 

siivfi "®®"y 67 Of Bacon’s own com ersation Raw ley 
Ilia ,1 ,<■ « "'’'® tnan, ns some men aie (ho did not use 

ponnfi--®® P"*" others out of countenance,) but eior a 

and fosterer of another man’s parts Neither was 
iIoi„!i®t appropnato the speech wliollj to luinself, or 

fell « ™ oiitMQ others, but leaao a hbcrlv to the coassessors to 
liim j "Wlierciii ho would di-aw n man on and allow 



initTi» uni Tsoma agiii lus toicn at c\eiy 

nn 4 ^ “'® opinions and assertions w ere for the most 

j “*ogi and not contradicted by niij , rather like oracles 
tin aisconiscs , w luch may be imputed cithci to the well 
olsn sentence bj the scales of tiuth and reason, or 

hiJ M * reverence and estunation w herein ho was coniinonlj 
* I man w ould contest with him , so that there was no 
if ^*“®®‘^tion, or pro and con (as thej term it) at lus table or 
to bo any, it was earned with much submission 
wid moderation ” 


33SSAY XXXin OP PLANTATIONS 

1 PlautaUens, colonics. Sec note on Essay \xiv 158 
,, ~ IWiW the world, etc Tins sounds strange w hen w o look at 
«ie vast CJolomnl Empire of Great Bntam, w Inch began with the 
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clmrlcr gnoii to Vii^nin iit ICOO Wo must remember too 
tlmt "ttioro wns once n ttrenter Sjiatn, a Greater Portugal, o 
Greater rrance, and a Greater llollancl, as ■ncll at a Greater 
untaiii, lint from \nriouR caniic!i tbcc four Frnpirca Jia%c either 
perished or ha\ c ticcome insigniiicant. Greater Spain disappeared, 
and Greater Portugal lost ita largest province, Brazif, lialf a 
century ago in wars of iiidcpcndcnce similar to that rrhicli tore 
from us oiir American coloiiica Greater Franco and a large 
part of Grater Holland w ere lost in amra and became merged in 
Greater Itntain " With Ilacon's metaphor contrast the follovring 
explanation —“The appropriation by a settled conimunitj of 
lands on tlio other side of an ocean is atholK diflerent from the 
gradual diffusion of a race (the Greeks) oxer a continuous ter- 
ritory or across iiarron sens Slight inotix es calling into operation 


n prodigious lex crago In the life of Coliimhiis it may lie re 
marked that he needs the help of the st.ato at ex cry turn It is 
the state XX Inch has equipped him and paid the expense of the 
discox ciy Moreox or xx hen the discox cry is made, it is obsorx able 
yesistjhle impulse prompts the European to take ndvan 
** 1 ."n* * ^^°odgates are tliroxxai open, there is no 
"* nt that time there xras no 

population seeking an outlet, only indixidiinl ndven 
1 *® oI gold Columbus c.aii make no 

, 11 ^^ Boxeroigns that the territory ho 

roxciiue to them ” Seeley, The Expmmon o/ 

nn tlio oiigm and nature of Roman Colonies, see note 

on liissay xxix 167 


9 tolee8e,tolose Cf Essay xix 141 
13 stand srifb, bo consistent xxith 


homon«J^„? translation has "Will send 

of discredit the colony ” Some 

of narta of axitlim recent years complamcd 

In^iB Admw turned into penal settlements 
*’■ Fiffters, Bacon bovb , "If ana irons 
matics o^hixra**n?**^ plantations abroad, avlio are known sehis 
upon tile first nnifn persons, they ore to bo sent for back 

o?^ new coSny «> ^ foundation 


24 

25 
28 

30 

31 


plantation, where a colony is to bo founded 
*•• 4 . Ijatm translation has “without cultix atiou * 

vlotnal, we should use victuals Cf 1 40 
esenlent, the Latin xvord for eataWe 
Blerusalem, Jerusalem 
Tor, os for Cf beloxv, " For beosts,” etc. 
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33 aal£, cf Essay vi 2 

35 a gteat increase, aliundant crops 

42. certain, fixed 

lot the main part, etc This is pnt more clearly m the 
Latin. "Of the gionnd nhich is tnined into gardens or corn 
land let the largest part he assigned to pnhlio giranncs “nrt 
let the crops be stored in these granaries and divided in a “Xca 
proportion Care hoacAcr must he taten that there shall bo 
somo portions of ground left on wlucli tlic industry of indiviauais 
may find employment." For to ne should sayjbr 

44 to he laid, cf Essay xxir 37. 

48. mannre, cnltivate 

tor his OTO private, for himself PmaU is a snhstantivo 

48 that they may some 'wny, etc The Latin translation has 
"thatpart of tho expemlitute may ho met by exporting them to 
places xrhote they are highlj valned.” 

49 ' so, provided that. Tho order of this and the following 
sentence is ini erted in the Latm translation 


As was said, 1 10 



54. brave, fine 

55 wonldbe, etc., ought to he tried jnic Latin translation has 

" the malmig of hhick salt hy the heat of the sun 

56 growing silk, ^egctahlo alk. It is tho produce of tho 
silk-cotton tree of South America, fW ) 


if any be, if there is anj 

57. are, notice tho plural verb For ‘to bo’ “ 5 

* to exist,’ cf Essaj lu 93 1 we dionld say where there is 
anceof,’ctc, 

59 soap ashes, etc Tho Latin translation has a “di 

men use for soap vronld j lold laiw profits. So loo 

things which maybe disco>crcd.’ * 

60 men, 'ivork. The Latin trandation 

j much to mines, especiStty at first. For mines other 

costly, and by fos^ing fair hopes they render men idle m other 
things." 


81 nseih, cf Essaj xy 237 
65 Above aU, etc. Solitude is, or 
^ rdigtons meditation 


shoxUd be, faiourablo to 


u>inp«rat«, in wlr it»- 

1 1 for they Iook orrr c** \\*- nrt rvimi ilctl tit"* 

tvimli till Din i-(riri> th I^i f j| ,jn ( lunt « 1 1 (trn Vttvjjrh*' 

(n )>« Ar nfioii tilt Ir n iriti 


i2. euttom ittitin on *nil llu ■nj 

nicnilnl lAinn 1 to (,r.n« f«. ili tTi*nnI.‘< (n In hmt ** tn 

cmnn^rl oiij Dr. coiiiiniHhtt> i p'lmini; ur>in iJ e e<mnirr» 

iiow phniul , to ini|Kirt fn>m hiim ntl onwruwii 

fnr lilHrtv t« tnV.i* timWr 
ftiid other mnt.riiD in jniir t w,*kI» thm nml the hfee ’ 

their best of them wi iitinuhl mv, 'iiiAt.r the niwt 
Ih^ can of tlirni, i r e. If thim ni.Mt j.ni'ilaW\ 

n how thoj waste, Jiow tiicir |io|iiiIttin i ilrcrrnjir* 

<8 hy sarehargo, tliroiiKh cxicvivf ]w>}>ii1itinn 
81 mariah inirsh lit men W,. full ,.f mere, or ^looK 
63 dtsco&unadJtlcs, incoincniuic(i> 

BtUl, always 

It " Notief /A«. «0 iM*! tthout 

"10 “ tho Bingnlnr }>lan’a«ion Cl Kr.w x\tx 


88 glngles, rattles 

89 gnord, caution 

90 It Is not amiss. MS to help them 
01 ol thorn, , c sonio of them 

90 fiacod, cf IiAisaj in loi 
97 dOBtltuto, desert a Latimsm 

“•'•I 'teserMne of mt\ Cl “This 
of Warwick "-jTist r“/ ' l>c«ou. the tarl 
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ESSAY xxxrv OF RICHES 


1 better, The liitm translation Ims “ hy a more appropriate 
name ’* 

2. Impedisienta, The Latm word signifying ' baggage ’ means 
literally ‘ a' hindrance.’ 

7 conceit, opinion 

9 Tile personal tmltlon, etc When a coitaiii point has been 
reached, any additional wealth contributes nothing to tlio per- 
soniu enjoyments of the owner Ho can hoard it he can dmdc 
1 j make presents he may bo talked about bnt, ns he 
alr^dy had enough to satisfy every want and gratify every taste, 
so fai as he personally is concerned, it is of no leal use to him 
It may be worth while to pomt out that m the language of 
pouticm economy tue means eapaettv to salvtftf a denre it is not 
opposed_to pleasure Diamonds therefore have a \ery great 
'value m use ' * 


12 feigned, fictitious, fanciful 
U because, m order that 

11 ,?!! I’Wbd iliiiBS, nches which sene only for display, since 

they exceed whet IS required for use 

22 abstract. The Latm translation has " such ns is felt by 
y^thdrawn hrmdf from the uorld ” This is the 
literal meaning of the Latm word tAslractm 

32 Pluto, the god of the lower world 
34 pace, advance 

^ suppose ivill think that I mean 
eomn'i^ ^ without ail tins ado , for I know tliey 

wmc tumbling mto some men’s laps " Adv bk u 23 43 

87 aonght, might Cf Essay xv 184 

39 upon speed, quickly 

40 to enrich, to grow rich 

' 49 colUor, owner of coal mines 
corn master, corn owner 
lead man, owner of lead mines 
*>Oi of Essay xviu 21 
husbandry, cf Essay xv 131 
So as, so that 

82 In respect of, cf Essay xxmi 88 
himself, he himself, viz., the speaker 
■when a nan’s stodc, etc , when a man is so rich that he 


SO 


61 



NOT 




21 1 


cm nffi'fil tn ivftU f'lr a r'lfkct #t»<l <■»« t* > tc 

l»\rjnin* wlibli R'l Uif' m*At « o^rrtfiftacj !-*•», ••tr 

M «xiv>ct, fti Lvtlru tf> «*>»4'/tr 
fill overcome, lit t) tie lilt nttr 
rS rjMnly. C* Vj ny xx fiO 

Itroke, tin Im'ln*-** Tl-c ittca In/ N, 

IicIIm'^ ntlirr int-«i» ii'-'wit* Ki Indu «* tl-Ir ni-nlr** In »c|{ tn 
liiiDi Bill! pill* »>nt ii( llic wjkj n'liiT* uri n wxuld hare ofTcrc*! B 
hlslicr price * 

01 cb&pmeD, p*ircli>i»<-n( t f 

*' IVmtj 1* l«m,ht lij Jt« lipncn^ of l) c eye. 

Not litt*'*Ti! liy l«»o « f r*iipf t'a * ton^c*.** 

Sh //>»V4 / /> , It 1 

lien Jnn'on ii«c* tlm form co/iC~mo cf to thoj, K*»c Id SI 
To chap or rhop mcAnt to cxchitry', from crap, o »i/irfcet Cf 

"Ilott non, lioH now thoplojn, ' Mliot I* iM**'* 

fi'i Itorra amt Jul , ill S 150. 

GTi naught, Kid 

01 th« seller and upon the buyer, i c. the iwreon ulm wll* It 
Ui, and the ]e moti «ho htij* it from him who iionpht it to rr*cil 
0*1 UBuiy, tf n*.s.-v} xli 
74 for that, Ik ca«i*e 

ralno, cxn(;;;cratc the weiltli of 
ttiuound, 'nho*o cmlit I* not gfKKl 

70 Play tho true logician, cf “Tlie arte inlellectiinl are four 
III numljcr, diMded according to tho end* whereunto they are 
referred for innii’n labour 1* to Imrnt (dl*toror) that which la 
Hoiight or propounded or to judge that v Inch i* Invcnteil or to 
retain that which i* Judged or to dciher o\cr (leach) that 
which la retained " Ailc , lih ii 12 1 

80 lit, favourable 

81 rcBtoth upon, cf llinay xxix 70, 

85 coemption, buy mg «p 

80 It, I c tho acqulaitloii of Wealth by acrvice Thoatructure 
ot tho Bcnteneo Is irregular throughout 

■II thOttCh It ho of tho boat rise, Tho Latin translation ha* 
has a dignity of its own ” *111*0’ is used in tho eciiso of 
source The Latin translation adds *'of kings and nobles" 
after “ service " “ 

00 They, of Essay v 111 37 
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’ na. Tadrts, Antudst ^tiu. 42. 

&7 and ium« vrorso, ot<5. The Ijatln tninBlaUmi )ias *‘J3or 
wux yeu find An 3 rnhcro people mows tenecieuB then these tiie 
when tlK^ begin to grow rich 

aKiSfil?. 

^ betto ^liUshcd, t c. unless hia strotiglh of nimd is 

mnST^?**^*^** ^ li ® The bettor, the ndicr he is, the 

mote he requires the experience of ago. 

105 glorious, ostentations, hko the Latin ptenwiw 

Without salt, In Iho letter referred to in the 
d th« wijs. ** I find It a iMwitive precept 

Knit Jaw, that there should bo no sacriGcc u ithoiit 

fSiwl nn*”*?*' whereof, besides the ceremony, moy l», that 
be ** Boml intention, except it 

nol^^S . J * 1 ^ Binntual ujsdom end judgment, ns it bo 

Sen^ro *“ V* anfi erted for salt, in the 

wnpturo, fa a figure both of msdom and Instuig ” 

Scrmtii^?^^!?' ''V Ifia nnlmdo only It is suggested hy the 
««nptural expression * a whited ecpnlclirc.* 

107 corrupt, cf Essay xnx 252. 

lOy advancements, ^ts 

the ohierf*"*^**?/'*^ measure, let the gift he in proportion to 
“ wSam n ' 2, he tSiks of works^nd acts 

progression magnificence and memory than of 

theScSt i l^fioicnco ” In illustration of Bacon’s meaning 

important lotte? 

by a man o James on the subject of a legacy left 

letter fa foundation of a hospil^ ^The 

647 G54 ^ *** Spedding s FVanos hacon and //m Timet, pp 


^AY XXXV OF PROPHECIES 

Scriptural pi-ophocics 
“f two " 3 ,2), "History of prophecy consistoth 

therefore tho'^i,!ilf P^pfieey and the accomplishment , and 

that every 

^mie, tiirouBlinn?^!?**’"™ sorted with the event fnlfiUuig the 
' ee«lirma^n®o?”f„,^fc“ '‘8^ of the world, both for the hotter 
t^orch touchinn^ii^^’ and for the Imttcr illumination of tho 
filled, aUmrftio^ill'lffv^mide of prophecies which are yet nnful 
ig neverthclGBs that latitude w hicli is agreeable and 
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NOTES 
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inomente of tune turn a sea of quicksilver or other material mto 
gold So it IS more probable that he that knowctb the nature of 
arcfaction, the nature of assimilation of nourishment to the tlimg 
nounsued, the manner of increase and clearing of ^ints, the 
mi^er of the depredations which spints make upon the humours 
and sohd parts, shall by ambages of diets, bathings, anointmgs, 
medicines, motions, and the like, prolong life, or restore some 
degree of youth or viincity, than that it can be done with the 
use of a few drops or scruples of a liquor or receipt The true 
neural magic is that great liberty and latitude of operation 
which dependeth upon the knowledge of forms (causes) ” Of 
astrology Bacon says, “It pretendeui to discover that corre 
qion^nce or concatenation which is between the superior globe 
and the mfenor," Adv ,\ik i 4 11 IntheDe^wy he regrets, 
in the sphere of physic, the absence of a rational astrology based 
on physical laws. In his time he complains that “ astrology was 
** that he could scarcely find anythmg sound in 

™con believed himself that it might enable us to predict 
not omy natural phenomena, such as frosts, floods, earthquakes, 
etc , but wars, seditions, schisms, transmigrations of peoples, 
and, in short, all commotions or great revolutions of thmgs, 
natural as well as civil Ho thought also that it might bo of 
use m the choice of favourable tunes for undertakings. “ We 
must not, he says, ‘ altogether reject the choice of tunes, though 
wo mould ph^ less reliance on it than on predictions For we 
see that in sowing, and plontuig, and grafting, an obserration of 
MO ago of the moon is a thing not altogether to bo despised " 
/V views at some length in the De Avg , bk iif ch 4 

bk 1 oh 10, 

and Rdiqio Mtdxet, § 30 ex 

SO wiu Henry n of France was killed at a touma 

ment m 1559 


62 trivial, common Cf Essay xii I 

lat conceived, which was intcipreted to mean 

68 inlnclplal, mitial Lat pnnctputm, a beguuung 
62 for that, cf Essay icvi 54 See below, 1 72 
style, title 




ScotlanL^**^' consequence of the union of England 
« Daniel has suggested to me that the 


08 when that, when See Essay rv 53 
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13 ’ueglomontaimB. ' JoWoa Mttllcr 'He jb , 

Tnntifnnntt 1 1 > '* of tho 105^1 jnouDt, because lio 'was born at 
raSftN* Tlte,datcof-tbepropWoyvvas 

ADW76-IW) 

19" Cleon, a prominent aemoorat m Mhena m the Wtlv cental 
B 0 'He was oi low hirth and a leather by teade The, 

comic dramataBtAtistophancain biaplay of ^ Kmghts, v 19,) 

Btqq mtrodnees an oracle tothe effect that “a get 

tWbetter ol tbe latto caftW » « Clc™ ,, The togon. «» 
goes on to cxplam, eymboW a sauBage seller, “for boOi a 
dmgon and a sausage arc long ” * . 


81 of, for ‘by ' " 

88 the spreading or pabliBhlnB, cf the end of tlio lost Essay 

m the book, , ^ 

89 In no sort, not at all, m no way 


91 given them grace, brongbt them mto favonr 

92. men mark, etc. Cf ^Ide , bk. u 14 9, " The root of aU 
superstition is that to the nature of the nund of aU men it is 
couBouaut for the aftoiativo or active to affect more than the 
negative or ptiv alive. So that a few tunes bitting or presence 
countervails ofttimcs fading or absence ; as was well answered 
by Hiagoris to bun that Mowed bun in Hoptuuo's temple the 
great nnmber of pictures of such ns had scaped sbipwreM, and 
had paid tboir vows to Ewtune, sojing, Adust now, yon that 
ihmk it folly to mvocaXt Jfipftmt in tempest Yea, hut (saitli 
Biagoras) where are they prtintetf that art dwwied 


96 divination is discussed in the Adv , bk ii 11 2 It is 
either artificial or uatnral The first is a prophecy based upon 
some sign or argument, whether on a mere coincidence', as''ui 
heathen auguncs, or on a knowledge of causes, us m the vpre 
diotiott of an cohpsc hy an astronomer Eatuial 'divination is 
that foresight with winch, under certain conditions, the nund is 
supposed to bo endowed This also is of two kinds, Firstly, 
when the mind is self absorbed, and not distracted, it is tbonght 
ibaVitmay sec into inVato, in wbieb case the divmation is 
pnmiUw Secondly, it is tboi^bt that in certain ecstatic states 
of nund the future is revealed to it by God and i^irits, m wliieh 
case the divination is hy in/u»e». ^ > 

97, collect, infer 'AliUtiiusm. 

102. Atlaatleus, the treatise commonly known ns the Onhaa 
meught, might Cf. Essay xv' 
referred to Plato mentions a icaditioi 
vivat island in the Atkmtic, which was 


J84 In the two treatises 
i that ihero bad existed a 
afterwards submerged. 
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I-SSAY XXXVl or AMBITION 
1 bis, cf l>«4iy \ix 80 

I aOnat, inrclitil *' Anger, vhtii checked, j* « kind of 
inont, mid niikkcH the npint prej npoii tlic juices of the Iwth, hnt 
vhcii left to itself mid nlloncd to escope, it is Iicncficial " 
//Mtorv o/ Ai/f and Dftith, 5 83 Cf Essay xxx 22, “Asoid 
anger fi-clting iiniards " 

G etui, coiitiniinllj Cf liclow, "That thej bo stiff pro- 
grcssii c " 

they, cf Essay \ in 17 

8 dlneontcnt, diSLontented Cf Essay mii 36 
tin otU eye, cf Essaj ix 
10 proporty, see note on Essaj iii 10 

n prince or etato, a king or a republic Cf Essaj ix 150 

II to handle It so ns, ko to manage matters that 
12 whleli It, cf Essay xxxs 17 

10 they wUl take order to, thoy mil cmlcasour to 

17 upon, cf Essaj ii 32, and below, 1 67 

18 of necessity, necessary 

10 be they never so, etc , no matter how ambitious thoy may be 
20 dlspensotli ’with, makes up for other defects 

23 envy, unpopularity 

24 seeled, blinded by basing its eyes sown up Ambition 
blinds men to danger and unpopularity 

28 Bojanus, the friend and mmistcr of Tibonus When the 
emperor became jealous and suspicions of him. Macro took his 
place ns commander of the prictorian guards. 

20 rosteth, romams. 

30 of, for ‘ from ’ 

12 popular, cf l&say xv 243 Shakespeare makes Richard II 
say of Bolingbroko that ho 

“ Observed liis courtship to the common people 
How ho did seem to dive into their hearts * ’ 

With humble and familiar couitcsy , 

Wiat rovorenco ho did throw away on slaves 
Woomg poor craftsmen with the craft of smiles 
And patient underbearmg of Ins fortune. 

As ’twero to banish their aflTccts with him 
Oil goes his bonnet to an oyster wench , 

A brace of draymen bid God speed him well. 
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And Jmd tlio tnbut« of his siipplo knco, 

TVilh ‘Thanks, mj countr>inc«, my lovuig mends , 

As n ere our England in rc\ trsion his. 

And he our subjects’ next degree in hope ’ 

36 urhen the way, etc When the king distributes favours 
and the ro^ erse through Ihp fa\ onnto Bacon is probably thuik 
mg of the xmsitiQii of Buekinghain Cf Bacon’s letter to liini, 
given mSpcddtng’s Franctt JIaeon and Jh* Timts, vol u p lol 

39 to bBlimce them, * ‘ In the gov eminent of states it w some- 
times ncccssarv to bridle one faction with another " Adv , ok 
11.22 6 For the metaphor of ‘the ship,’ cf Essay xv 48 

43 Inure, accustom 

44 obnoxious, liable Cf Essay xx 103 

45 fearful, timid Cf Essay vi 78 

46 stout, bold Cf Essay vxxi 8 

48 that, coupled with ‘ if ’ See note on Essay xv C3 

51 of ambitions, etc Of the different fonns of ambition, that 
which aims at prevailing in great things is less hnnnnu than 
that, etc 

63 dependences, follow era Cf Essaj xx 70 

69 the decay, used transitiv ely, as vv o use ‘ rum ’ 

61 a man’s, see note on Essay n 67 

63 dlBcem of, of Essay xxx 8 

65 princes and states, cf Essay ix 150 

66 sensible of, sensitive to Tlie Latin translation has aie 

more led by ” Cf Essay v iii 21 

67 bravery, love of display 

68 busy, meddlmg 

discern, used in its proper sense of distinguisU 


I 

ESSAY XXXVn OF MASQUES AhlD TRIUMPHS 

"twngcil by the students at Gray’s Inn A dcscrip 

q|re«KcnU^^von m 

onl^rtainment of Queen 
Q 
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Eliatliotlt See Ihtd ^ol 1 p 173 Both IJliznheth (iiid JoniM 
were oxlromoly foml of those perfoniinijtcs Tlio best knomi 
iinisquci nro those of Bon Jojison In the introduction to one 
of thorn ho snys, *• i'wo scars hciiig now past, that her Jiojraty 
had intonniltcd theao delights, and the third almost conic, itsvas 
her Ilighncis’s pleasure again to glonfj the court, and coininano 
that I should think on some fit prcsciitincnt,” etc 

1 toys, cf 1 64, and Kssaj xix IS 

3 datilioii with coat, oxtm\agaiitIy shouy ‘To daub ’ nicon* 
properly * to plastoi ’ 

0 hrokon mnalo, Jfr Chappell, in his Popular Mwne of rt* 
Olden Times, explained this to mean music on stringed instruments, 
“ the term on^nating probably from harps, lutes, and such other 
stringed instruments as sicro plajod Mithoiit a liow, not has mg 
the capability to sustain a long note to its full duration of 
tune" Butin anotconShakesnearo, f/eiiry K, I II 127 , where 
the expression also occurs, Mr Wright explains that Mr CliaPpell 
subsequently changed his opinion andgaie thofollouingoxplnna 
tion Some instruments, such as a lols, violins, flutes, etc , M ere 
formerly made in sets of four, v liioli u hen played together formed 
‘ a consort ' If one or more of the instruments of one set were 
substituted for the corrospundmg ones of another sot, the result 
was no longer ' a consoit ’ but ‘broken iniisio.’ 

7 dlt^, song It 18 the Latm dtelnm, n worf 

deylco. This u os the common name for such pageants 

acting In song, ns in a modem opera, u here the actors wng 
instead of spcakmg 

9 dandng In song, » « to dance and sing at the same time, ns 
distinguished from dancinq to sow), \\ Inch nicans that one person 
sings and another dances 

10 wonld he, ought to be. 

12 dainty, pretty 

13 taking the voice hy catches, singing one aftei another 
Sacred music is often sung in this nay in chuichcs 

anthem is a corruption of avliphon, alleniato loiccs. 

14 turning donees l^o flgure, uiicnting eompbentod dances 
Thus w e find in one of Ben Jonson’s masques that the chnractci's 
“ dnneing forth a most ourions dance, full of oxtollcnt device 
and ohonge, ended it m the figure of a diamond ” 

16 curiosity, of Essay ix 17 

And generally, etc I am describing what is naturallv 
attractive, without regard to more aitiflcos foi exciting siii prise 
For respect, sec note on Essaj xi 90, 
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IS. Kj. ptovided tbit 

22. Itt tbe aasicrs. ct<i. TL«' ava; santn, a stage) 

■was a raxsea plntfonn. It eo ild Ise turned round each ftee of it 
preaoatmg a oiEetcat icfcae. hen the curtain ro«e the spec'a 
tors sav npoa ihi f^trx a group of allegorical Cgtircs with appro 
"5^*® ^Kosudui^ as in a modern iaHtaK rtwtr'' Ihese 
“tst moved in dumb show itnoliou*) and thin some or 
all of ih^ come down from the scene, and m speech or song 
eiplaised the xreamng o*' the symholiBtl rep'^sentation 

fS that, fo- what. Cf Essy, vt "59. 

St} oes, bngut round spot* Cf Shafcspcare, .Virf'« At"Af 

Dnoinfii 2 . 

Fmr Helena, that nion. engilos the night 
Thia a!! yon fiery oos and eyes of hglit. 
spangs, sTiacgles. 

31 th»y, cf. Essay viii S7 

35 anti masques An anti-niasque was n g-otesqne mtcrlnde 
between the acts of the masqnc, to which xt served as a loi* and 
contrast and hence its n«tae But Jorson usesoatw* siMs^ite, t e. 
a masque la which oBt'cf or grotesque figures took p.irt. but it 
e Tincct^n whelhu: this is the true etynmlogy fit* j Ben 
Joasoa in on intioi’i.cti<Ri to one of 1 is nasqncs s»y« — “ And 
because he" Majesty foest 'lowing that a pnncrpal par‘ of life 
•n_thes« spectacles, lay in their variety) bad couiiamded me to 
tHnk on some dance or show that might precede hers, and fan 
tht-pf-zee. of afr^ rwji.'' 1 was careful to decline, not 

only from ©‘■hew, but mine own steps in that hind since the last 
JiiKir t hsd an antimasque of boys and thcrefo'o now devised 
that twrive women. In the habit of hasrs or witdie«, sustaining 
the persons of Ignorance. Suspiuon Orcdulity, etc. the opno&ites 
to good -^ame, should ^ that part not ns a masque, but a 
spactmle cf strangeness, produemg mulriphcitv of ges*ure_ and 
Jao*- unapt Iv sorting with the cutTcut, and wholt talc of the 
device.'’ 

Si tnrtpieis, little figures representing Turks. 

5S. statuas. cf. Essay wwai. 136 

4S. Justs and tourneys, cf “The aery jnaO'ce of chivalry in 
‘justs and toumevs wid.h are. but images of martial action, 
appesrr hv aucienr precedent a not to be lawtul wathont the kmg s 
hcet»e obtaircd- J>cne of the S'ar Cfan^ aipttns* Di 
The chief difference between a tonmay and jouat was that the 
former wrs an encounter between bodies of men, and the latfei 
between ssogle combatants;. Thev were repidly going out of 
fashion in Bacon’s time. 
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18 biUTlon, the liBt*) Mithm ithicli a tournament '» ns fought, 
mill so, till, fight Itself Nnres, Glo^mry, n A mimic light 
Mas sometimes jiart of a masque Ulii ,Tonson introduces a 
ttolfnwtli/ of hatner*, in iihiUi tuo inrlics ranged on opposite 
sides of the hall tilt across a imr 
.IS bravery, finery 


ESSAY WWIII OP NATURE IN MEN 

1 Nature, disposition and charoLtcr 

2 Is the return, 1 1 i\ hen tho force is w ithdraw ii 

3 doctrine, cf Pssaj \x 51 

Importune, iinportiiiiate Cf Essay ix ICO 
0 often, cquunlciit to an ndjcctno frequent 
7 a small proceeder, one u ho ninkcs small progress 
ft though by often prevoUlngs, although ho gonoriill> succeed 
With this passage cf Aifi , bk ii 19 2 and hk ii 22 S 12 
11 If the practice, etc , < c , if a man trams himself to do 
more difllcult things than ho is oioi requited to do 

14 In time, t e in respect of tune Wo must not net inimcdi 
ntely upon a natural inipiilsc 

15 svhon he was angry. The J.,ntin tiaiislntion adds ' hefoiolie 
did anything ’ Cf Essiij x\mi ISS 

21 optlmuB Ule, etc Ovid, Jiemvdiex /ot Lo\ r, \ 203 
84 lay, for ‘ ho ' 

37 the board, the table 

30 put himself to, t r ncciistom himself to tho temptation 
Tho habitual diunkaid finds it hard to abstain from iiiiio •tthoii 
it is ofTcred to him Ho is moval with if, i c ho finds it difllcult 
to lesist it 

41 prlvateness, The Latin translation has ■ in his intorcoiii-sc 
with Ins fi lends.' 

affectation, see note on Essay i 3 
In passion, cf Adi , bk ii 23 IS 

44 sort with, suit Cf Essa^ m 5 

45 my soul, etc Psalm oxx 6, "hfj soul hath long dwelt 
with him that lintcth peace ” liacoii often quotes tho woids in 
tho sense of “ M> mind has long been employed upon {eonivrsed 
Ml) iincoiigoninl subjects " Wilting to Sir Thomas Bodloi 
Bacon says, "I think no man niaj more tndy aaj wuh the 
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28 quochlnfr, Tlio Latin translation lias “uttering a cry 
But Nares in liis OloMieirt/ says that ‘ to (jiiick ’ or ‘ qiiedi moans 
to ' stir or tw ist ' He quotes — 

“ Like capti\c(l thrall 
With a strong iron chain and collcr bound, 

Tliat once lie could not nio\c nor t/inel at alL" 

Sponsor, /* 5 , ' 9 33 

12 It had been so used, that had been the custom 

14 engaged, bound Propeily the word nicaiis ‘bound by a 
pledge ’ 

44 take the ply, be bent in any direction 

47 simple, applied to indn iduals and not to numbers (copu- 
late) In his discussion on poetry in the De Aug , Bacon re 
marks that men, when gathered together in numbers, arc much 
more open to impressions than nhon they are alone 

CO comfortoth, stiengthens 

Cl In bis exaltation, at its height llxaltalton nos a tcchni 
cal terra in astrology, signifying that position of a planet in which 
its luiliicncc IS greatest For bis, see note on Essay xix 8G 

C4 Commonwealth, A man asked Pythagoras m hat u as tho 
best education he could gno his son and the sago rcqilicd, 
“ Make him a citizen of a well goicmcd state ’’ 


ESSAY XL OF FORTUNE 

1 but, cqnnalcnt to ‘ that ’ 

to fortune, The Latin translation has “ to promote or do 
press men’s fortunes ” With what follows of Adv , bk ii 23 
10 

2 fitting virtue, favourable to the display of any good qualities 
a man may possess 

10 apparent, conspicuous 

12 •deliveries, literally, modes of extricating himself from 
difiicnltics Bacon means simply a ponci of checking any 
tendency or cliaractenstic in ourselves, which, if allowed free 
play, -nould interfere nith our success Cf Adv yhV u 23 33 

14 Btonds, hindrances In Adv , bk ii 22 10 , he talks of 
"knots and stonds of the mind ” The sentence bcgmiimg “when 
there be,” etc , explains what he means by “ certain deliveries ” 
or “ desemboltura ” For the mctaphoi nhieli follows cf Adv 
bk 11 23 33 “ But from whatsocier root or cause this restne 
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' OF FOKJ Ujn» 

■ness of mind procccdeth, it ib a icS^^of our mmA 

notlung IS more politic than to make th^' 

concentno and loluhlc with the vhc 

^ 15 ttiat.ioii,ed with ‘when’ See note on Essay 

21 falleth upon that, notes the fact 

'33 proporttes, see note on Essay lu 30 

36 without, outside' 

38 remover, n restless mail 

39 exorcased, practised rf Essay xviii 32 

40 andlthehutfor,if onlyforthc^Ke o adds, 

41 Confidence and and influence ” 

•* And these in their turn breed courage aim 

42. feUcity, good fortune ,,„«opularity With 

43. to decline the en^, to aside P 
this passage cf Adv , hk u J * 

“ use to, cf Essay w 237 „ jj-rsBcd hy Ca;sar to 

B.0 49 

62. Infortimate, cf Essay iv d arrangement of an 

Tlmothons took a ]^f.rgc^^n^inst Sparta, n o 37S 
> alliance hetween Athens an etc 

54 Interlaced, introduced into P 
Cf Essay vi 72 Cf Essay i 2 

^ 50 there he whose, there are BO translation has 

67 have a eUde^and easiness, llie katm 
“flow more easily.” 

59 In respect of, cf xxiv 283 non oiirsclics In 

CO it is much, wja that “ “® t''®. Homer, 

his life of Timolcon, FlnJ^«' compared „Jn,mico of 

poets appear and grace, haie ^® .P^thc painful 

which, besides their f compared w rp,^oloon, 

haling 
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lilsSAY VLT or USURY 

1 witty, cf HI 57 

TTsnry, Usotl simply to ilcnoto ‘ lending nt interest,’ not 
necessarily ‘iisiinoiis iiitortst,’ vliicli opinion Mould still eon 
demn 'I'lio opinion of the Clinstian vorld Mas hostile to loans 
on interest, partly on uccoiiiit of a claiiso in the Slosaic Ian 
Minch forbade Jcms to take interest from Jews But ui early 
times the feeling Mas strong and general Nor need mo avondcr 
at it Groto points out tliat, in a priinitiao socict}, horroMrers 
Mere generally distressed men soliciting aid, so that a loan on in 
tercet presented the rcpiilstio idea of making proGt out of the 
distress of the horroner IJtulory of Gtceee, sol in p 109 
In Greece and Romo the predominance of military interests cn 
gendered a feeling of contempt for anything connected m ith trade , 
and in the minds of men like Plato and Aristotle this feeling Mas 
strcngtlicncd by the com iction thot the best elements m human 
nature can only Gnd satisfaction in a life of artistic and philosophic 
culture 111 the Middle Ages the hatred of intci cst m os intcnsiGcd 
by the nimopularity of tiio Jcmoi, vho were the chief money 
lenders tfndcr the conditions of modern industnal organiim 
tion loans nt interest are contiacts entered into aoluntanly, ns 
bcneGcial to both parties The prohibition of them Mould 
paralyze trade It may of course be argued that for the protec 
tion of borrowers the state ought to Gx a maximum rate of 
mterest But the ansM cr to this is that usury laws are generally 
ciadcd, with the cficct of onlianciiig the rate of interest, that the 
interests of embarrassed men cannot ontMcigh the general in 
terests of industry, and that the interests of solvent men arc best 
secured by the fico competition of the money mnikct See 
Wolker, Political hconomy, pt vi eh i With the opening of 
this Essay cf Essay xxxiv 09 

3 the tithe, Ten per cent was the rote sanctioned by nn Act 
passed under Henry Vin Under Eduard VI usury m os for 
bidden, but the rate of ten per cent was again sanctioned under 
Elizabeth It uas not until tho present reign that usury laws 
were altogether abolished By the Mosaic lau a tenth of evoty 
man’s substance Mas offered to God Cf "This incessant and 
Sabbathless pursuit of n men’s fortune Icaiotli not tribute which 
MO owe to God of our time , who (we see) demandeth a tenth of 
our substonce, and a seventh, which is more strict, of our tune ” 
Ailv , bk 11 23 46 

11 In the Sweat, ote Tho necessity of labour Mas one of the 

penalties inGictcd by God upon man nt the time of tho fall of 
Adam Cf “If it be admitted that imagination hotli power 
and that ceremonies fortify imagination, and that they bo used 
smceroly and intentionally for that purpose , yet I should hold 
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u n *2, (tf 6n>(i> fjialt thou cot bread " .‘Idi , 

tho tawujr, \ cUow \\ .»«» tl»c ilist inctu c coloui ^\ oni l»j 

It ^ The Jmrs ere the gro-»t mono} Iciulrrs 

^•okI 2?*“”'.’’'’.'' '^«»W)le ilcrivcd from the Grotk 

«>udeums intern^ »enns both «ii»rri«r imtl ojitfmmi^ Aristotle 
"t eroMftd monc> lieing l.j nature 

^trthemtS I “Syr? V-’'“ ^ STiakospearc. 

1 wl\ Cl cues and rams* 

®ud tSid \"- ^ toll — I make it breed ns fast ” 


' i V ' j .^^ **“*» 4ul fncndsliip tal^e 

. ®‘ barrou metal of lus friend * ' 

as, thnk 

ibat tbe end of this IJssaj Bacon again suggests 

that pcouln SMsp'cion He means, I suppose, 

P® 1 0 wtve unu illuig to trust their inoncj to bankei'^ 

iwnomit n^^55? *"1*^*® ®®tat8s, t c requiring men to icimrt the 

of If this Mcro done theaniount 

"uonlil kn w ^ mtcixst in the kingdom and the rate of intcicst 
- - ‘®o"'n Bacon can see that loans are ada antagcoiis to 



•‘■noro avero also made good and politic laws by that 
and n™ *" i against ueurj , avhieli is the bastard uso of inonea , 
chicaances and ejcehaugcs, avhicli is Bastard 
xiiDnt tt-ti from an addieas of the king to Patlia- 

cnmlrK™,'”'? Glace pmjs you to repress the bastard and barren 
maf .J^'oatof inonc) tousuiy and nnlau fill evcliaugcs, that they 
aiiil natural uso is, turned upon common and laufnl 

j). trading ' For diaroi trai, sco note on ISssnj aa 13 

n.I!r mcomonionccs. In Essay 'caxiii S!l, ho 

asta the form di-scomniodifiw 

•■S arolglicd out, considered or sejiaratcd 

24 ma^o forth, to, proceed to 

26. Ftat, etc. The first third, and sixth of thc«e arciiinoiits 
are ansa 01 ed bj tlie first argument m the following )i.irugrapli 
Aiie answer to the second is that coimietition reduces tlie rate of 
i irhose credit is good tVith la-gard to the fourth 
i.lsl'?''’ remark, firstly, that largo capitalists arc a no 

cssity when trade is on a large stale, and, secondly, that ‘the 
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usurer ’ is not ncces'Kinly “ nt certainties ” There is spcoulation 
III inonc} lending ni in trade The fifth argument assumes that 
■nhnt IS borrowed is spent iinprodiictivcl} Of course so tar as 
this is so, wcaltli IS diininishcu It must always lie rcincmbcrca 
that when trade was unda\ eloped, the people ignorant, wm 
miinications iinpcrfcLt, and competition Imnictl, there would be a 
stronger case than at present for Ic^lation w ith regard to iisuiy 
The law sometimes protects the bmaii ryot by ‘gomg behind the 
bond ’ 

20 vena porta, See note on Essay xix 138 

31 hnsband, cf Essay x\ 131 

If lie sit, if he is settled on Ins farm 

34 customs, including all rcicnncs raised by taxes upon 
commodities 

IdngB or states, cf Essay ix 150 

39 and ever, etc , cf Essay xv IGO 

42 purchasing. The Latin translation has "pui chasing landed 
estates ” 

45 slug, hindrance Cf ” Tlicy arc but rcmoracs and hind 
ranees to stay and alug the ship fromfnrthei sailing ” Adv , bk 
11 7 7 

46 estates, cf a slate, Essay xxviii 32 

52 BO os, so that Cf 1 70 

54 stand, stoppage 

67 far under foot, for less than they arc worth 

61 taJte pawns without use, lend on mortgage without interest 

62 loolc precisely, etc , will foreclose 

63 would say, w as in the habit of saying 

70 Utopia, the ideal state described by Sir Thomas More 

71 relglement, regulation 

76 grinded, for qroand blunted 

78 Oulokenlug, givmg life to Tlie w ord qiui'L means properly 
hvmg Tlie Engbsh prayer book presones the sense in the 
ciraression “the quick and the deatf” Spenser employs it os a 
substantiro in the sense of ‘ a living thing ' • The quick,’ for the 
living or sensible parts of on animal body, is still m use , as in 
“ cutting to the quick , and in the metaphorical application to 
the feelings of the mind, as bomg "touched to the quick" by a 
reproach Nares, Glossary sv 

81 will he to seek for, will find it difficult to get 

91 shut Itself out to take, undertake not to exact to fo, 
from taking 
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f' Uj,] 


106 

lOS 

109 


vri?/ ^ Mttittnl return from money invested in Inntl 
edge, fetunulate, 

Wnd, cf E^y T] 47 

to no 0 ^ mwcliants, The Latin Iranelatiou iwlda, “ and 

105 BhaJl, fof fi^ii ggg note on Essay ii 7 
li® Hotico the singular after * borrow ers ’ 
bank, Sec note on I 20 
b*l^llSOi dislike 

^gaxd of, cf Essay win 45k 

fee to £stote%£ We® 

Rthii^ gnarantecd Tlic lenders are to bo * resnon 

«we tor tins amount to the slate. 

11 the abatement, ms., the foe paid to the state 
116 restrained, confined Cf Essay xxmi 161 

in H ®®loirr other men’s monies, lend other peoples’ money 
„ j name H those who are beensed to lend at 10 per 

1 ^ horrow witli a mow to lending again, all money would 

^ 'll the higher rate This cannot happen, so long os 10 
P^eent IB allow cd only in “certain towns of incrcliondi/ing,’ 
"®^use people living in the country w ill not lend to stiungors in 
* uistant town To colour is to make a thing seem w hot it is not - 

sort, in a manner Cf ‘in no sort,’ E«sa\ xs\^ SO 
'Mto rcgaid to Bacon’s proposil tho student will notice, firstly, 
+t! 1 ^ directed to the rebef of a particular class, and, secondly, 

tnal it amounts to a tax upon trade, the result of w Inch w onld bo 
to increase the price of living 

124 Tjy deduatlon, by public recognition of it. 


, ESSAY Xm OF YOUTH AND VGF 

10* SeptlmlUB sevorus. See note on Essaj xxa ii 90 
14 reposed, calm 

lU Cosmns, Sec nolo on Essay iv 26 

Oaston de Tolx, bom 1469 Ho was a nephew- of Louis 
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(xtn 


\ll 1(» iJn'l-fj-i l-'i-'t iHtiwlf f»t I'vwt iilr-r t>' tt>- 
lrvi.jjn 1>J It 4 t>. «n.l V't. ft* tl - » { ItAVrtiM In l.*!- 

in In Bfre, < • tu 1 1 im d i * hkti m ' 

17 compo**Uoa, t» it *t K't 

!•» to lavMt than to Jnrtff «f !•>.>.» xttiv "(• 

IP 1 J.r l.'x'Wi try '''llrt > lin I'rrfii-ifru 

Cl Ihrn, ' 1 / tirnll 

AlinaciUi ini«V'»il» I'f I *‘u \aji 1C’ 

Cl iaana<rtt man tm nt 

C*' cntbiaeOi < *1' iin<ti t tiiLi timn ll an tin j rm t-'ana tlimnch 

atlr more, iti* , tin a <*'1 iitcmi'iili i atrlj ainl *» jin'm'l'*- 

tnmiillt nnil (It* out* nl« ttlnHi thi\ lannot Miiijinaa ILiuoti 
Iticinii tlmt riiitinli am! far/nn'itf' an tin airtm-t of nj.« it* 
fanlt* (I *1 J) !»!▼ in n imum M <»imI w uil of 
CS nhinnlly, to Im tiiLi n n ith * iiiiiann ’ 1 or ntxttnUv, »-f 

lv«iaj \t OS 

caro not to, <lii not in'ntntt to 
*11 unread}, ln<H> tmnul 
,*11 tho (till period, rf l/«ia) xx\ 11 

‘I'l tocomponnd lit inmtr totm|>tn} ultlniiilioungtogi-thcr 
3S for succonslon for tiu fntnro 


10 extomo, oxtiruM 

14 your yonni; men, « «. (f j./i l»k i 1 1, "Ami will 
}on licnrki ii to tho tfilnrn ItnWnim* yotiri/onnij men ohall *'f 
iiviOrM, and yow uUl vi n thall ilrnim dreami, naj thp\, joiitli is 
the wortliici ngo, for tlmt mhioiib urc mnnr apiiiritions* of God 
tlinu drcniiis " llio woid Jlablit iiu iiisi proprrl} ‘n iinstcr ’ 

(50 uffoctlonB, Sec noto on Tsm} ix 1 

thoro bo aomo liavo, tliero nre hoiir' w lio lini i Cf Kssi} 

i 2 


hOTO an over early rlponoss, c\nctl> cqminlciil to ‘are 
prceociotin' (Latin pmr, lioforo, and rogtierc, to iiptii) 

01 Honnoeonoa Ined in Uio loign of Jlavi-us Am elms 
55 which have better grace, arc inoro liccoining 

57 TiiUy, Cicoro 

58 Hortenalua, an orator <.oiitcinpornr> w itli Cicoro 

01 tract of yoara, length of j cars ^Mlat Lix-y really saj s of 
Soimo Africanna la, that in ms old ago urcmnstanccs wero 
not faxourablo for the display of Ins natural qualltiLs 
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" , ESSAY XLirf OV EFAUTY 

1 ^irtae, etc, Cf Esiuj hi 1 To iwmlj a well known 
une, “ Virtno ten n^o*nc<l s atlonted the tnOBt " 
i i almost, generally 
t they, VIZ. verj hcvintitnl iiersons. 

at great spirit, high mhulctl Cf 1 12, ‘on-of s/.m/*’ 

I good qnnt«,* Emy il ^ , ami ‘ d they W of Bpint, F^sny 
hv Si 

1 VospaAanns, Kmptror from 60 to 70 a n 
10 HilUp, 12S7 A 1) 

31 Alctbladcs lived jii the fifth century me. 

Ismael ascended the throne in 1400 

13 tavonr, hcautiful features Cf Essay vxvn 18S, and 
ntxix 5 

14 motion, the Latin Iranalntion adds “ Iwth of countenance 
»nd holly" j f griccfnl expression and graceful features 

^^18 Apelles, not Apelles hut Zeuxis, a Greek painter born about 
ho midiUo of the fifth cciiturj p o When 
the temple of Juno Lacuna nt Cioton, he solcclcd hve m ino 
most beniilifnl virgiiia of the country, that his painting m g 
pTisent the best features of cocli 

19 Bnrer, a German painter, 1471 -T>2S v i) 

treatise Ou tlie proiioition of the pavl*t of the 
bodv " (W ) 

mote, greater Cf . , 

“To bog of thee, ^ 

It is my more dishononr than tliou of them ’ Sh ono m - 
■would make, wished to make 
was, cf Essay ni 03 
fSUclty, ci xl 12 
shall see, see nolo on Essay u 7 
that, of such a kind that » 

, a good, tea good part 
28 all together, all the parts together 
do well, arc pleasant to look upon 

39 mnlahlo, lovexhlc. „rcserve 

32 can ho comely. The Lotin translation has 1 

comeliness always ” , ■, roiith. 

I hut by pardon, unless no make allow ances 
and reckon it to make the comcUncss complete 


24 

25 
2G 

27 
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Ixint 


*14 iiro easy to eompt, tniilj rot 

30 out of countonauco, 'J’he Latin ti-inilntion lta« " rqicntmg 
too Into" lit "nHliniiiLil of" tho oxuwi of joutli Gf Essaj 
\ii 41 

*17 If It Ucht well, If lieantj nliglit iiiioii n -worthj person 
nuikotli the vices blnsli, men nre nshnintil of their \ iccs in 
the prt since of tliosi who nro bimitiful niul Mrtiious 


ESSAY XLH’^ or OKI ORMITY 

Of Deformity, Clininhcilnm in a letter to Sir Oudlcy Carlton, 
written l)te 17, 1012, noon after the puhlieation of the sccoiiil 
edition of the IJtx ii/k, si 3 b, “ Sir rmncis 11,ieon hath set out new 
lissaja where, iii a chapter of De/ormitv, the world tnkes notice 
that he paints out Ins little cousin (the Lari of Sallshtir} ) to the 
life ’’ (W ) In the Adv , bk »l 22. o, Uncon mentions “ those 
impressions of nature which arc imposed upon the mind by 
beauty and defoi inity ” Cf h,ssoy is 41 

2 80 do they by nature, tho> disgrace iintiiro by their want of 
the ordinary feelings of humanity 

0 Bho ventureth In the other, there is alwnjs a risk that 
mental defects may accompany bodily deformity 

9 the stars of natural inclination, It was thought that the 
conjunction of planets under wrliieh a person was liom deter 
mined Ins character Cf “I'liis is that whicli will indeed 
dignify and exalt knowledge, if conteinplntion and action may 
bo more nearly and straitly conjoined and united together than 
they hnxo been , a lonjuiiition like unto that of the two highest 
planets, Saturn, the planet of icst and contemplation, and 
Jupiter, the planet of civil society and action ’’ Adv , bk i 
’i 11 

12 decelvahle, dccoptiic, because, as ho has just explained, 
a deformed person may alter his nntiiic by discipline nnil virtue 

14 Induce, used m its literal sciiso of ‘ to bring upon ’ Cf 
reduce. Essay xi 64 

15 resenlng, cf " In this righting and helping of a man!a self 
m Ills own cairinge, he must take heed to show not himself dis 
mnntlcd aticl exposed to sconi mid injury, Ijj too much dulcciicss, 
goodness, and facility of na ture , but show some spniklos of 
liberty, i^int, and edge winch kind of foitifiod cariingo, mth 
a ready rcscussing (rescuing) of a niau*8 self from scorns, is some 
tunes of necessity imposed upon men by somewhat in their person 
01 fortune, hut it over succeedeth with good felicity ’’ Adi , 
bk 11 23 32 
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Essay 1 . 18* "Witk the -wliolo of this passage 

20 upon the matter^ taking o^ crytlinsg into consideration. 

Wt, nuiid Of Essay i 6 

30 obnoslouB, dejiendeiit Cf Essay lOvI 
offlclons, used in its litoral sense of ‘ icndy to sene ’ 

31 splnls, spies 

same holds true in the case of 

uefonned persons 

K ^ ^ T Latin translation has “ tho rule u Inch 

“'elaJddoMm holds good ” Cf Essay \ii 27 
^ Ifthey be Of spirit, cf Essay xlm 7 
37 itgesUans, see note on Essay « 48 
Essay S^83’ SoljTnnn the Magniiiccnt See note on 


don II tho 

•Ssop In ed m tho siath century n o He u ns n slna o 
, , ^“ates, cf ildtijhk 1 3 8 “ I refer them also to that 

WHICH Plato said of his innslci Socrates, whom he coinpaicd to 
wie gallipots of apothecaries, winch on the outside had opes and 
wis and antiques, hut contained uithin soiercign and precious 
liquors and confections aoknoulcdcmg that to on external 
report he was not without euperiiciaf loiitics and deformities, 
nnt u ns ini\ ardl y replcinshcd m itli excellent Mr 1 ues and pou cis 
■the ugliness of Soemtes u as proicrbial 


^ aasca lived in the sixteenth century 
rebelhon of Pisarro in Peru in 1547 A n 


He put 


F,SSAY XLT OP BUILDING 

or Building, SCO Green’s JMorj/ of the Viiqhth Peo}^e, id J* 
P 390 In his Praise of Queen SftMbefh, Bacon says, “The 
opulencj of the peace such, ns if j on have respect, to take one 
fflgn for man) , to tlic number of fair houses that have been omit 
during her reign, as Augustus said, ‘that he had rMoivod the 
city of bnok, and Irft it of marble * so she may soy, she rccmvcn 
It a realm of cottages, and Iwth made it a ronuu of palocw In 
his Oheerratiowt on a Z/tbel he sajs “There was never the like 
number of fair and statclj houses ns have been imilt nno set up 
from the ground, since her inajcstv’s reign insomuch tliot tiicro 
have been i-cokoncd in one shiro that is not greot. to tho nnmuer 
of tlnrty-thtcc, which hav o licen all ncu -built vv ithin that tiinc ^ 
v\ hereof tho meanest was never built for two Ihousona pounds 
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6 llilr, bemitiful Cf 11 42 nnd 59 


scat, site 

9 knap, knoll It is tlio same Mord ns knob It is coiincclcd 
^Mth n\erl) incining to ulritc, nnd so means properh ‘a lump 
raised bj a blow ’ 

11 so as, so that 

12 several, of Kssav xiv 152, nnd btlow, 11 28, 44, and 19 

14 111 ways, bad roads 

16 klomus, the god of fniilt finding In /Ii,sop'H Fnbtr, 275, 
he nnds fault nith n house built by AthciiL, because it m os not 
Imilt upon i\ heels so ns to bo rcinoi ed, if necessary, from bad 
iicighboiirs 


20 having. The Latin translation has 
is required by the sense 


“not hn\ing,” uliich 


21 dlseommodity, cf hlssaj xxxiii 88 

23 lurchetli, siialloMs up 

24 '^bere a man hath, etc The Latin translation is ns 
touoivs, A site Mhcro a man possesses or can acquire largo 
estates, nnd, on the other hand, n site wlicio ho cannot stretch 
Ills Y mgs I do not moiitioii nil these points ns thinking that 
any house can bo free fiom nil these incoiia oiiiciiccs, but m order 
tliat wo may a\otd ns innnj of them ns possible ” 

23 all which them, of Essay xxw 37 

28 sort, arrange 

81 lightsome, light 

34 fowl, birds 

41 the Vatican, the Papal residence in Rome 
the Escurlnl, in Madrid 


44 

45 
tiircs 

46 

48 

court 


The banquet. The dining hall Cf bolou, 11 52 nnd 80 

the book of Hester, one of the books of the Jen isli Scrip 
Heater v as the wife of King Ahasuorus 
trlumpliB, sho^\8 Cf KssayxxxMi 
returns, sides built back from the front nnd forming n 


49 severally, differently 

it Latin tinnslntion has “ nnd under 

thm<r tl.nf^™ lengHi and biendth to hold eiery 

66 at the flrst, The Latin translation has “ especially ’’ 
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59 under these roome, The Latin translation adds, ‘ 111111 
the exception of tlic chapeL” 

64 a goodlj' leads, a leaded roof 
statuas.'cf Essay xxvii 156 
Interposed, at intonals 

66 The stairs, etc The Latin translation has “n innding 
staunaso, m ihshts of 8 i\ steps each ” The ivoid nenrcl is 
explained as “ a pillar of stone 01 n ood, where the steps tenninato 
w a vnnding staircase ’’ (W") 

6*1 point, appoint 

71 Shan, for i«W Cf Esw 11 7 , and below, 1 *)"> 

74 sixteen. The Latin transUtion has “tnentj ” 

CMt into, literally ‘contmed within’ The staircases 
we to be m the turrets, and the turrets arc to stand “ outside 
the row of buildings” Cf Jfli . bk. 11 IS 9, “In builduigs 
there u great pleasure and use in the well cosftnp of the stair 

C3S6S ” p 

S3 some side alleys, etc The court is to bo turfed But 
th^ IS to be a pa>od walk round it, and another crossing the 
rari from end to end hnd side to side 

84 alleys, walks Cf Essay xlxi 74 It is the French offer, 
ft go 

to grese, to be turfed 

* 80 The xow of return, the whole side of the court 
near, we sbonld say clov 

SS of several works. The Latin translation ha>; “on which 
j^^jjwnted columns, figures of all kinds, flowers, and the 

S9 On the household side. The Latm translation adds "and 
wso the third side wliich faces the front.” 

chambers of presence, reception rooms 

91 fhorongh, cf Essaj v 19 
„ 92. from, away from, not exposed to 

“ For ’t must bo done to night, 

And something /rom the palace " , ,00 

‘ Shakespeare, Jl/aebefk n 1 to- 

63 Oast it, arrange the building so that, etc, 

64 rooms The Latm translation has “both sitting rooms 
“nd bedrooms ” 

65 -you Shall have, 1 e yon will find 
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96 to liecome, to betake oneself Cf Sbnkespeare’s 3 Henry 
VI 11 1 10, 

" I cannot joy, until I be resolved 
Where our right valiant father is become ” 

97 For, as regards 

embowod windows, bou window s 

98 In respect of, cf Essay xxi ii 88 

103 on the sides only, t e tno on each side 

104 Inward, we should say inner 

106 Cloistered, etc Bacon has already explained that each 
Bide IS to be “a double house ” In this inner court, the inner 
half of all four sides on the ground floor is to consist of cloisters 
The outer half, facing the garden (or, accorduig to the Latin 
veision, the outer linu of the sides only, and not of the tno ends) 
IB to be a grotto or summer house, (eeltvalion, from Lat aesiae, 
/nmmer) 

113 to be paved, etc , tf with turf m the middle, and a 
paved walk round and across it 

116 foresee. This is the literal meaning of the word 'pro 
vide ’ Cf Essay xv 133 

118 ante-camera, antechamber , recamera, a room behind 

119 Upon the ground story, that is, as is explained in the 
Latin translation, at the end of the inner court He has not ns 
yet said nnythmg about this See above, note on eloutered 

120 upon the third story. The Latin translation adds “ on 
all three sides ” 

123 the farther side, t e the end The Latm translation adds 
" on the second floor ” 

by way of return, t e jutting out into the garden See 
abo\c, note on returns 

129 avoidances, outlets for the water The Latin translation 
adds “that the inner half of the upper story, which faces the 
court, should consist of colonnades and sheltered walks for the 
use of mvalids ” 

thus much, etc The Latin translation adds “I soy 
nothing of baths and fish ponds ” 

131 with a wall about It, The Latin translation adds “ and 
trees planted along the wall ” 

132 of the same. The Latin translation has “of the same 
size." 

134 not to bo built, not to be enclosed bj buildings of any 
sort 
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13C taxiasses, terraces. The Latin translation has "mth 
\ia1ks built not upon arches but npou pillars, and coiered 
at the top -with lead or pa\ cd anth stone, and decorated at the 
Bides n ith elegant little statues of the colour of brass " 

139 low, The Latin translation adds “ and coa ered ” 


ESSAY XLVI OF GARDENS 

Gardens, Amongst Bacon’s pnaatc memoranda are some 
diricfions for a plot to turn the pond yard (in his de elhng at 
Gorhambniy) into a place of pleasure bj enclosing and lading 
it out in broad walks and terraces, mth banks and bowers set 
with choice trees and ilouers, and a lake m the middle with 
several islands in it, \ anously furnished and adorned for rest, 
exercise, and refreshment, and pleasure of eye, ear, smell, taste, 
and spirits " See Spcdding’s Francis Facon and fits Tme^, 
vok 1. p 539 

1 a Garden, referring to the ^den of Eden in which Adam 
-and E\ c were placed 

4 handyworks. The Latm translation has "are works of the 
hand only, not savouring of nature.” 

5 dvUlty, civiliration 
stately, cf Essay i 18 

7 hold it, think. 

IS Btoved, kept warm 

warm set, The Latin translation has "planted along a 
wall and towards the sun ” 

61 that delight, the pleasure dern ed from the scent of flowers 
6S. perfome the air. The Latm translation has " before they 
are plucked." 

53 fast, tenacious 

60 Bartholomew-tlde, St. Bartholomew’s day is Ang 24th 
G9 so, provided tliat 
74 alleys, see note on Essay xli 84 
76 Bor, as regards Cf 11 119, 135, 163, 184, 199, 210 
$3. to either side, i e. to the alleys or walks on cither side 
86 it win give you etc. The I^tm translation has “a unlk is 
to be cleared across itbj which you may approach a hedge ’’ 

S? go in hront upon, advance towards 

91 of, for OR 

92 covert, sheltered Cf 1 113 
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04 ]i3iotB, beds 
96 they be, cf Essay i 2 
toys, cf Essay xix 12 
102 entire, continuous. 

109 slope, sloping 

111 to leave, this depends on “ understand ” It is cquiwlent 
to "that there shoulct bo left” Foi the change, cf Essay 
XXIV V 

113 deliver, lead 

115 for letting, because it Mould intercept 
121 busy, elaborate The woid Irnsy means properly nchi'c, 
as in Essay xliii. C Then it is used in a bad sense to denote 
oicr aetiuljf, or tnler/e3 cnee, as in Essay xxxii 08 Hcio it 
means not ‘ the person n ho labours ’ — but ‘ the thing on n Inch 
the labour is bestowed ’ 

124 welts, edges 

127 mir, cf Essay xU 5, and bclon, 11 156, 104, 200 

closer. The Latin translation hos “iini rower and jnoro- 
aholterod ” Cf 1 189 

129 with three ascents, there are to be three flights of stops, 
and at tho top of each flight a space is to be lc\ clicd all round 
the lull, broad enough for four to walk abreast 
131 embossments, projections in arcliitectiiro 
133 chimneys, fire places 
cast, cf Essa> xl\ 93 

136 pools, Tht. Latin translation odds " and flsh ponds ’’ 

139 receipt, ivccptaclc 

1 12 as, that 

149 curiosity, iiigcnuitj Cf Esiay ix 17 
153 rolls of low statnas, cf " railed n ith sUtuas interposed,” 
Essaj xU 111 

153 equality of bores. The Latin translation has “tubes of 
iqiiil dimensions ” Bore is tho Latin /orate in jKr-forale. 

161 nothing to, i e contributing nothing to Cf 1 220 
lOTi trees I would have none, etc 1 he jAtln translation has 
' except that here and thi.ro I direct rows of trc<s to he planted 
with walks on the tops, coicrtd hi branches of trees and haling 
windows Undeminth the ground should be jdcntifully planted 
with swirt smelling flowers hrcxthiiig thtir fragrance upwards 
\\ ith this* xciption I wish the luath to bo without trees " 

163 and these to be, etc Tin I.,i»lin translation has “I wish 
the thiekets and tin walks o\er the trei s to Ins, etc " 
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17S pilckod, cf Esso,} \mu 72 

160 bTit boro tmd thoro, but onlj occasionally, because tho 
scout 11 opprcssii 0 

181 out of course, irregiilarlj The Latin trviislation has 
“ nniiglitly ” 

190 because of golnswot, that} on may not lia\c to imlk m 
the net 

102. would bo, ought to be 

196 deceive the trees, i e. defraud the trees of nourishment 

19" leaving the wall, i r so tlint, uhen you stand upon the 
mount, tho u all of the cnclosuro shall not he higher than }onr 
breast 

201 so as, so tlint 

205 rest npon, depend upon Cf Essaj xmv 79 

210 that largeness as, snoh a size that 

213 on the floor. After this sentence the Latin translation has 
“ As for maUing walks upon hills and pretty ascents, these things 
are pfta of nature and cannot be made c\ cryn here I has o men 
tioned those things only which can bo had in any place " 

214 platform, model Cf ‘'ThomomandpnmitiiodiMsionof 
moral knoulcdgo scemoth to he into the cxemplai or pttt(fonn of 
good, and tho regiment or culture of tho mind " Ath ,Dk ii 20 3 

215 by drawing, etc , in outline onlv 

218 set tb^ things together. The I<atin tianelation adds 
“ with but little taste " 


ESSAY XLYH OE NEGOCIATDfG 

2 a man’s self, see note on Essa^ m 57 

5 it may bo danger, etc., le there may be danger of being 
interrupted 

8 tender, delicate Cf Essay x\ 229 
a man’s oyo, etc , cf Essay xxu 19 

11 to disavow. The J^tiii translation has " to nimy ” Bacon 
means that a personal interview affoi-ds such opportumtics foi 
explanation that there can bo no misnndcrstandmg os to the 
^eaker’s wishes or opinions 

14 the succosB, tho result 

16 will help, etc , f c will gixc a too faxoumblo report, so ns 
to please their employer Cf ** repotting tho success bniels,” 
Essay xlix 29 

17 sattsfactlon sake, Abbott {Sk Gr § 22) saj-s that the 
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reason tof this license is to bo found in an increasing dislike and 
disuse of the inflection in ’« 

affect, are well disposed to 

18 quldcenotb mneb, The Latin translation has ‘'stimulate 
them to industry ” 

21 absurd, see note on Essay n C8 

22 dotb not well, etc The Latin translation has “irhich is 
at all discreditable ” 

25 prescription, title their reputation for constant good luck 
Nei cr having failed, they look on success ns a right 
It Is better, etc , cf Essay xxii 102 

28 in appetite, who want something Ho who has all that ho 
wants has nothing to gain by helping others 

30 tbe start, etc The question is, howr I am to pci-siinde a 
man to do something for mo before 1 do w hat I have promised to 
do for him Ho may naturally think that w hen I have got w lint 
I want, I shall dcoluio to perform my part of the bargain Bacon 
says that I may persuade him by coniincmg him that I shall 
want his services again, so that I shall certainly keep faith w ith 
him now Or, if I have a high reputation for mtegnty, ho w ill 
trust mo 

32 wblcb, for ifial tt 

34 that, redundant 

35 praotico, negotiation 

to work, te to accomplish something To“worknmnn’ 
means to “ influence ” him 

36 discover themselves, cf Essays a 38, vi 43, vli 20 
at nnawares, this al is redundant 

39 fashions, habits 

41 have Interest In him, have influence over him With this 
passage cf Adv , bk ii 23 18 20 The substance of the passage 
18 that a man must thoroughly understand those w itli whom ho 
has to deal Ho must bo distrustful, bolioiing rather in looks 
than in words, and in words wrung from nman^ strong feeling, 
than in prepared speeches Most men reveal secrets at some 
time bnt a man's actions may bo contrii ed to mislead Wo may 
gam different kinds of information about men from their friends, 
their enemies, ond their servants We may judge them by their 
characters, or their aims , but we must be on our guard against 
crediting men with too much depth and wisdom Wo must 
judge of princes by their character only, for they hove nil objects 
of desire at their command 

47 ripen, cf Essay xx 37 and 133 
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ESSAY XLVin OP FOLLOWERS AND PRIENDS 


1 followers, In Ins Obsermitims on a Libel, Bacon saj s, ‘ ‘ Con- 
cemmg the nobtlity, it is true that thoro ha\e been in ages past 
noblemen, as 1 take it, both of greater possessions and of greater 
command and sway than any one at tins day One reason why 
the possessions are less, I conccn e to be, because certain sump 
tnous ^ eins and humours of expcncc, as apparel, gaming, matit 
tamrntf of a-litid of falloiuets, and the like, do reign more than 
they did m times post ” 

2 bis train, A number of dependents hamper a man, as the 
peacock’s tail impedes his flight 

3 diarge, cf Essay xxix 255 

4 Importune, cf Essay u. 169 

5 to cltallonge, to claim Cf “ The errors I claim and dial 
Icngc to myself as mine own ” Jdu , bk u 25 5 Ordinal^ 
followers ought not to expect from their patron more than his 
good will, Ins recommendation when they rcgnire it, and pro 
tcction 

8 upon, by reason of Wo should say out qf Cf Essay u 32 

10 that ill intelligence, those misunderstandings 

11 glorious, boastmg Cf Essay xxxii 105 Braggarts, 
who go about singing tlioir master’s praises, arc to be ai oidcd 




they diminidi then master’s reputation, and make him luipopular 

17 espials, spies 

19 offlclouB, See note on Essay xhv 30 

20 exchange tales, i «, if they carry their inastor’s secrets to 
others, they reveal the secrets of others to their masters 

estates, rank or order Cf ‘state,’ Essay xix 118 It 
hos alnays been thought “ ciml ” tliat a man should have dopen 
dents of Ins oum profession 

22 to him, t e that soldiers should follow a soldier 

23 dvll, literally “ licfitting a eitlrnn " Tlio Latm translation 
has “ seemly ” Bacon means that it is not inconsistent with the 
subordinate position that beflts a citizen, and thcicforc eicn 
monarchs, wio are most jealous of a rival pouer, ha\c nob 
objected to it. 

24 so, provided that 

25 popularity, of Essay xv 243 

2G apprehendeth to, knows how to 

27 whore there is, 'nlicrc no one man is distinctly and conspi 
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cnoiislj supenor to another, it is better to employ the more 
commonplace mm 

28 sutfldoncy, ability Cf Essaj \i 101 

33 discontent, cf Essaj tv 167 

34 they may "tatm a due, men of eipial rank maj claim equal 
treatment os a nght. 

In favour, I c. in things which arc matters of mdulgeiico 
It IS opposed to "in goiemment.” 

35 election, choice discrimination 

37 offletons. Sec note aboic, 1 10 

of favour, and therefore cannot as “in government” ho 
claimed os n nght 

39 hold out, continue to the end 

•tl disreputation, disrepute 

those them their, notice the plural The sentence 
begins with the singular “a man ” Cf Essay xli 103 

44 to bo distracted, etc , cf Essaj wvii 211 

45 of the last impression, Cf /Irft , hk n 22 4 He means 
a man who takes the opinion simplj of the person to nhoin he 
happens to hai c spoken Inst 

47 lookers on, etc Cf Adv, hk ii 21 7 and Essay xxmi 
1S5 For discover, cf Essaj i 38 

50 magnified, Tlio Latin translation adds “amongst the 
ancients ” 

'll comprehend, used in its literal sciisc of ‘to include ’ If 
the superior is prosperous, the inferior is so too 


ESSAY XLEX OP SUITORS 

1 in, for bad, as in Kssaj rfv 5 

arc undertaken, m 7_ bj men nho promise to exert their in 
fliicnc<» to get a petition printed hen iiifliienei is exerted to 
gam forindividnnls xihat thej do not clescne, or nliat cannot be 
piventolhem nithoiit doing m injustice to others, the public 
interi St suffers Cf the end of the Fssij In Bacon’s time, as 
has iifun iK’en the ca«e in India, ouc nho had not intorcsl at 
court found it difficult to ptt a henrinp Sfen Tirotcndtd to 
influenet, nho had It not, and tl oie who had it oiteii deceii cd 
tho<^e tt ho entrusted tlinr {ictiUons to them 

'i embrace salts, i e undertake to get a pt tition granted 
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xux 3 

6 If they see, etc The Latm tmislntion has " if tlicy see that 
the thing is likely to be earned tliiough by the exertions of some 
one else '* If they see that the petitioner Mill get hy means of 
another irhat they did not intend to help him to get, they will 
try to persuade lum that ho is really indebted to them, cither 
M holly or m part At the least, until the suit is decided, they 
will get something out of him, by porsnadmg him that they can 
further his suit Notice the singular ‘ a thaiil ’ for ‘ thanls 

9 Some take hold, etc For mstaucc, if A, uhoin I dislike, 
has applied for a lacant situation, I may support tlio application 
of B, simply to keep A out 

10 or to make, etc For instance, in urging the clauns of B 
as against those of A to an appointment, I may take occasion to 
inform the goaemment of some fault of m Inch A has been guilty 

12. when that turn, etc , when they have gamed their own 
immediate object 

13 kind of entertainment, etc , an introduction The Latin 
translation has “ to make other men’s busmess a bridge to their 
own " 

14 Nay some, etc If I want to keep A from getting anything, 
my best plan is to promise to help hun to get it, and then do 
nothing in the matter. Dependmg upon me, he will make no 
efforts on his own account 

15 lot Call, as wc say ‘to drop ’ 

16 In some sort, cf Essay xb 122 , and Essay xxxv 89 

17 either a right, etc In a dispute about property, one man 
must be in the right and the other m the wrrong If the arbi- 
trator IS prejudiced in fovour of him who is m the wrong, let him 
not give an absolute verdict m his favour but let him use his 
influence to induce the two parties to come to an agreement 
between thcmscli es Compound, used bke the Latin componere 
in the sense of ‘to aettle a quarrel ’ Cf “That which troubled 
them most was the conceit that they dealt with a rout of people, 
with whom there was no composition, or condition, or orderly 
treaty ” Hist Henry VII We talk of a man compounding, t e 
making an arrangement, with his creditors 

21 If affection, etc Of two candidates for a place, one will 
bo better qualified than the other If I give it to the mfenor 
man, I need not take away the other man’s character to justify 
my action 

22 depraving or disabling. The Latin translation has 
“ brmging false accusations against him, and speaking maliciously 
of him ’’ For dtsahle in the sense of disparage, cf a letter to Sir 
Edward Coke, in which Bacon says, “ You take to yourself a 
liberty to disable my law , my experience, my discretion ’’ 


2CC NOTES [MIX 

27 roforondarleSi those to whom ho refers the matter nml on 
whoso nd\ lec ho acts 

led by the nose, ciccctvcd 

28 distasted, disgusted Cf dultuta. Essay s 30 

29 denying, refusing 

reporting the succesB barely, gii tng a tnicnnd unsnniishcd 
report of tlio success of their cflbrts, and not “ licipiiig the matter 
in report for satisfaction sake ** Essay xhii. IG 

30 ebaUonglng, cf Essay xlviu 6 

31 gracious, something to he thankful for a fas our Mon 
has o been so disgusted by tho delays and the tricks (abuses) of 
those who has c undertaken to help them, that they arc actnallj 
grateful to those iiho haso tho simple honesty to say at once 
that they si ill not help them, when they do not intend to help 
them — to say exactly si hat they base succeeded in doing, and 
not to feed them svitii false hopes — and to ask to bo paid only for 
svhat thoy base actually done 

32 of ftiTOur, as distinguished from srhat is claimed ns n right 
to take UtUo place, to be of little si eight The first appli 

cant ought not necessarily to succeed 

33 Ills trust, I e tho trust of tho first comer If n petitioner, 
svhoso suit 18 refused, gives ns some information si Inch sio could 
not otherwise base obtained, sro are not to take adsantageof the 
information (note), but rather ronnrd him, and lease him free to 
got what ho srnnts by any other means that are open to him For 
discovery, cf Essay s i 43 

37 of a suit, of what is asked for This refers to ' a suit of 
favour ’ A man who gives an important office to an unfit person 
cannot afterwards excuse himself by saying that ho did not know 
tho importance of tho office 

38 of the right thereof, Tho Latin translation has, 'To pass 
negligently oscr tho justice of it ’ When a thing is sought as a 
ri^it by A, and we gis e it to B, si ithoiit alloii ing A to urge his 
own claims in full, it shows that si o knoii that svo are doing 
svrong, or that sve do not care to do right 

39 mean, cf Essay xix G3 

40 voicing them to be In forwardness. Literally, jiroclaimmg 
that thoy ore going on svoll feeding tho petitioners svith hopes 

41 quicken, stimulate Cf Essay xlvii 18 

42 timing of the suit. Make youi rcqiiost at a time svhen 
tho person to svliom it is made is in a good humour, and svhen 
you are safe from those svho ore bkoly to oppose it 

45 his mean, tho person svho is chosen to present his petition 
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C£ “ In most things men nro rcndj to abuse thcmseh es in think- 
ing the greatest means to be the best, when it should be the 
fittest ” fldi , bb u 23 38 

46 them that deal, etc. The Latm translation has " those 
who meddle with few afihirs rather than those -w ho undertake 
anything ’’ 

47 The reparation, etc A man nho takes a refusal good 
humourcdly mil bo perfectly contented if he gets u hat he uants 
the next tune he asks for it 

62. hath strength of flavour, is a faxonrite of the person to 
whom he addresses the petition Anj man would reject at once 
an extravagant demand, if made by a compamtiie stranger 

rise In his snlt, The Latin translation has “to rise 
^dually to that winch he wants, and at least to get somethmg ” 
i or were better, of Essaj xim 44 

53 for ho, etc YSlion a man first comes to us ns a petitioner, 
no may cither hsten to him or dismiss him But if nc dismiss 
him, after having actually conferred fn\ ours upon him, wo lose 
his goodn ill and support, and our former acts of kiudncss to him 
arc tlirown away Being disconteutcd, he mil make us no 
return for them 

56 letter, a tcatimonnl 

58 worss Instruments, The Latm translation has “a more 
pernicious class of men " 


ESSAY L OP STUDIES 

1 Studies, etc The Iiatm translation has “Studies and the 
reading of books seta c for pleasure in reflection, for ornament in 
spccdi, and for assistance in busmess,” 

2 prlvateness and rotlilng, seclusion and retirement. 

4. expert men, men of CKpcricncc See note on Essay xu 24, 
and ct .trfi , bk 1 2. S Cf ” Hmice it procccdcth that prmccs 
find a solitude xn regard of able men to sen o them in causes of 
estate, liccansc tlicre is no cdumtion collegiate xiliich is free 
aihero such aswere so tbsposed rooiight gi\ c themselves to histones, 
modem languages, books of policy and cimI discourse, and other 
the like enablements unto service of estate.” .ddr, bk u, 
Intr^ § 8 

6' plots, plans. 

d Is affeetaUon, The Latin trau'ilation adds “and betrays 
itself. ’ 
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10 Is the humour, etc Tlie Latin translation lias ** and docs 
not succeed ” 

12 jiroynlnir, pruning 

13 too much at large, too vague 

14 hounded in, limited corrected English people have a 
special horror of ‘ doctnnaiic ’ politicians 

Crafty men, etc , they think that cunning and ingenuity 
irill supply the place of experience 
17 without, outside Cf Essay xl 3G 
23 curiously, carefully Tlie Latin trinslation has “much 
time IS not to he spent upon them ” 

20 would he, ought to bo 

28 flashy. The Latin tr inslation has “ Listclcss ” In the 
Atlv , bk 11 17 II, Bacon talks of “ the canker of epitomes ” 

21 conference, coni creation and discussion 

writing, etc The Latin translation has “Writing and a 
collection of notes impresses and fixes what wo have read deeper 
III the mind ” Cf “ 1 am not ignorant of the prejudice imputed 
to the use of common place books, as causing a retardation of 
reading, and some sloth or relaxation of memory But because 
it IS but a counterfeit thing in knowledges to bo fomard and 
pregnant, except a man be deep and nill, I hold the entry 
of common places to bo a matter of great use and essence in 
studying, as that which assurcth copie of invention, and con 
trocteth judgement to a strength ” Adv , bk ii 15 1 

31 present, ready 

32 canning, Cf Essay xxvi 13, and Shakespeare, Merdiant 
of Penicc, I 1 88 

33 that, for what 

34 witty, ingenious Bacon certainly shoued ingenuity in Ins 
interpretation of “ poesy naraholionl ’’ J3ce , bk ii 4 4, 
and his treatise on 'rhi- ntudom of the Aneitnts Poeliy in Ins 
MOW Man but an exercise of the imagination 

37 Btond, Cf Essay xl 14 Cf "Many parts of nature 
cannot he invented witli sufficient subtlety, nor demonstrated 
with sufficient por«pienitj, nor accommodated unto use with 
sufficient dextentj, uithoiit the aid and intervening of the 
mathematics 'Men do not sufficiently understand the 

cxcrllint use of tlie pure mathematics, in that thej do remedy 
and ciiri manv dcf( cts in the n it and faculties intellectual For 
if the wit he too dull, they sharpen it , If too wandenng, they 
fix It if inherent in the sense, they abstract it ” Adt , bk 
Ji 8 2. Cf alsobk iL 19 2 
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wit, mind Of 11 42, 43, 44 

38 studies, etc Cf “ It is not vritliout tnitli which is said, 
that studies ha\e nn influoiice and operatiou upon the inaniicrs 
of those that are conversant in them " — yldt , bk i 3 4 

.19 Bowling, playuig at bowls 

40 shooting, the Latin translation has “archei-j ” 

42 wandering, cf “If n clnld be biid-wittcd, that la, luith not 
the faculty of attention, the inathoniatiLS giioth a remedy thcio 
»5into, for in them, if the wit be canglit away but a moment, one 
IS now to bcgui ” 

43 never so little, no matter how little 

46 carvers, etc Cf “Autonuius Pius was a prince ex 
cellcntly learned, and had the patient and subtle wit of a 
schoolman, insomuch as ui common speech (which lea^es no 
Virtue untaxed), ho was called a carier or dmdei of cumiiun 
seed, which is one of the least seeds such a patience ho had and 
settled spirit to enter into the least and most exact difleicnccs 
of causes " Adv , bk i 7 7 Foi the tendency of the School 
men to " distinguish or find dififerences,” seo Ath , bk i 4 6 
For the SOhoolmeu see Essay xvu 25 

heat over matters, see note on E«say xxii 104 The 
Latm translation has “ If Ins mind is not quick nt passing from 
one matter to another” “Tlie inmd of man is altogether 
slow , and so unfitted to pass to remote and diOerciit examples 
by which conclusions are tried, as it wore, by fire ” — iVoi> Vtg 
1 47 The faculty of discoxcring resemblances and analogies 
and that of noting diflcreuces are often opposed by Bacon See 
Nov Orff 1 55 

48 the lawyers* cases, whore all depends on findmg precedents 
rclatii e to the case in hand 


ESSAY IJ OF FACTION 

2 estate, kmgdom 

3 according to the respect, etc , t e that a wise king s policy 
should be determmed by the interests and w ishcs of pow erfni 
parties literally vnth an tye to See note on Essaj xi 90 

5 lu ordering, etc , i c ui ariouging matters which concern 
all men equally 

6 nevortlieless, m spite of thou belongmg to different factions 
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la deallDS, etc The Latin translation has “ in coaxing, 
conciliating, and managing indiiiilunls ” 

with correspondonee to, in a manner appropriate to caeli 

9 mean men, men in a humble position Cf Essaj \r 93 

10 were bettor, cf Essay xx\i 44 

11 IndUTeront, impartial See note on Essay vi C4 

Tet even, etc It is true that n man at the becuining of 
his career must be n member of one jiirty but lie will find the^ 
road to success more easy if, though belonging to one party, ho'' 
have the reputation of being not distostmul to the opxiosite 
party Both parties may combine to promote such a man 

12 be, vir the beginner 

1 3 which, for who It refers not to ‘ faction,’ but to * man ' 
most passable with, most acceptable to 

elveth beat way. The Latin traiislntion lias ‘ ‘ prepares the 
road to power ” 

16 stiff. The Latm translation has “detormmed and per 
Bistent " 

27 ore seconds, hold a subordinate place 

32 once placed, os soon os they have obtamed the position 
which they wished 

take in with, side with 

33 belike, probably 

34 for a new purchase. The Latin translation has “ to make 
new friends ” 

35 lightly, easily 

goeth away with It, carries off the prize 

36 casteth, decides 

37 The even carriage, neutrality 

38 of, for /rom, cf ‘ to rise of ,’ Essay 1 1 78 

39 trueueSB to a man's self, tea regard to lus onn interests 
with end to make, inth a view of making 

40 suspect, suspicious See Essay xxiv 34 

42 to refer, etc , of Essay xxiu 10 

48 the League, See note on Essay xi 60 

51 The motions, etc See note on Essay xv 69 

63 proper, their oivn See Essay m 30 
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ESSAY LH OF CEREMONIES AND RESPECTS 

Hespeots, good inanncra 

I real, stalling worth requires to bo set off by attraotiie 
manners (good forms, 1 12) 

3 a foil, a sot off Of Essay xbu 1 

8 are In note, are noticed 

10 Xsabolla, Queen of Castile Bom 1450, died 1494 

II letters conunendatoty, testimonials An attraotii o manner 
IS in itself a recommendation. 

14 If bo labour, etc Cf “If behaviour and outnard can lage 
be intended too much, first it maj pass into affectation, and then 
What IS more rmwemly than to ean-y the staqe into real li/e, to act 
a man's bfe^ But nltbougb it proceed not to that extreme, yet 
it consumoth tunc, and cmplo 5 eth the mind too much And 
tberoforo, as wo use to advise young students from compauy- 
kcopmg, by saymg, inende are theves of time, so certainly the 
mtending of the disorotion of behaviour is a great thief of mcdi 
tation Again, such as are acLompbshed in that fonn of urbanity 
please thoniseives in it, and seldom a^ire to higher virtue, 
whereas those that base defect in it do seek comumess by re 
nutation , for w hero reputation is, almost overytUmg becomoth , 
but where that is not, it must bo supplied by pimtos and com 
plimcnts ” Adv , bk ii 23 3 

18 that brealEoth, etc , w ho trains or accustoms himself to 
the obscri anco of minute rules who is o\or punctilious 

21 they bo, cf Essay i 2 

22. formal, punctilious 

24 the fOlth, luz which others base in him An exaggerated 
politeness is suspected to be insincere 

25 Imprinting, impressuc. 

20 to beep state, to be dignified 

3,3 BO, etc , provided that wo let them see that wo do it from 
admiration of them, and not out of mere good nature. 

To apply one's self, to accommodate oneself to humour 

33 allow, approi e Sec note on Essay xnii 5 

40 be they never, etc , no matter how able (sufficient) they 
may bo Cf EtBay xxxvi 19 

41 that attribute, viz, of paying studied and therefore insiu> 
core comphmonta 

43 respects, rules of behaviour Cf the title of the Essay 
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In the passage of the Adv referred to above. Bacon says that 
good manners express self-respect and respect for others 

curious, etc . a man must not be so punctilious as to let 
favourable opportunities pass Of “There is no greater impedi 
ment of action than an o\ er curious observance of decency, and 
the guide of decency, ivhich is time and season For as Salomon 
saith. He who looleth to the winds doth not sow, and he that 
regardeth the clowds shall not reap, a roan must make his oppor 
tiinity as oft os find it To conclude, beharioui seemeth to mo 
as a garment of the mind, and to hai e tlie conditions of a gar 
ment For it ought to be made m fashion , it ought not to be 
too curious , it ought to be shaped so ns to set forth any good 
making of the mind and hide any deformity , and aboi o all it 
ought not to be too stmt or restrained for exercise or motion ” 
Adv , bk II 23 3 

48 point device, studied Shakespeare uses the ivord, but 
the origin of it is uncertain 


ESSAY Lin OF PRAISE 

I It Is as, it resembles 

3 naught, irorthlcss Of Essay xxxiv 65 

G votlc, of Essay xxvii 119 

8 Bbotra, cf ‘a shoiv of godimess,’ Essay xxii 6 Tlio Latin 
phrase is taken from Tacitus’ description of the charactoi of 
Cams Piso, Ann xv 48 

9 fame, etc The same interpretation is applied to time, 
Adv , bk 1 5 3 

II of quality and Judgment, so m the passage of the Adv 
quoted on Essay U\ 42, he couples * men of ivisaom and rank ’ 
ns those uhose opinion is really laluablc 

13 concur, se in praismg a man 

used as n 1 erb • n ill not depart ’ For the metaphor, 
cf “ Tliat will not alter Solomon’s judgement. The memonj oj 
^ejust ts blessed, but the name of the wtehed shall rot the one 
nounsheth, the other cither consumeth to present obliiion, or 
tunicth to an ill odour ” Arfo , bk ii 2 9 

16 There he so many, Pmso is so often bestoued ivhcro it is 
not dc«ervcd that it is naturally regnrdetl u ith suspicion For 
a suspect, cf Essay xxn 34 

17 of, for ‘from’ 

18 ho will have, etc , he uall haic a nnmlicr of complimcntara 
expressions ready, which may be applied indiscriminatclv to nil 
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i-in 3 

Mboin ho 'Wishes to tlattcr flc, mz. the person ■nho prniscs 
Cf 'he’ ini 18, end ‘they’ in L 80 
20 the aith flatterer, cf Es-wsvxxmi 160 

24 'out ol countenance, ashamed Cf ISssny xltii 30 

25 enUtle Wm to perforce, insist on giving him the cicdil of 
27 respects, MO sliould use the nngular. 

3H the xeorst Iclnd, etc., quoted from Tacitus* acioniit of 
Agncola, the Roman governor of Rrllain under Vespasian and 
Domitian, horn a n 40 

34 it 1018 a provorh, Theocritus, Id}/U, ix 24, sajs, “I 
shall not raise a blister on your nose, hy calling 5 on beautiful ” 
Theocntiis nas a pastoral poet, born at Syracuse in the third 
century n c. 

35 Should, see noto on Essay xxvu 7 
& push, a pimple 

36 one’s tongue, we should say ' the tongue of one ulio ‘ 

37 used irith opixirtunity, cf “It is flattery to praise in 
ahsenee , that is, when either tho virtue is ahsout, or the occasion 
IS absent , and so the praise is not natnnil, bnt forced, eithci in 
truth or m time " Aai , bk li 21 8 

38 vnlgur, euch ns might bo applied to any ono 

39 he that praiseth, etc , cf Essay xtviu I'i Tho quotation 

is from Proi xxvii 14 “ The probity of Anstoidcs procured for 

him some jealousy from porsons who heard it proclaimed irith 
oQcnsivo ostentation We arc told that a rustic and unlettered 
citizen cave his ostracizing vote, and expressed his disliko against 
Ansfeides, on tlie simple ground that ho u as tired of hcanng liiin 
always called the Jxut The parity of the most honourable man 
will not bear to bo so boastfully talked of os if he n cro the duly 
hononrablo man in the country , and tho story jnst alluded to 
illnatratcs that natural reaction of feeling produced hy absurd 
encomiasts, or perhaps hy iiisidions enemies imdor the mask of 
encomiasts, nho trumpeted forth Aristcidcs as The Just man of 
Attica, so 08 to wound the legitimate dignity of every ono else ” 
Grotc, Gr Hvil , lol 4, p 26ti 

41 tnltate, prov oko 

43. To praise, as for praismg Cf /l(fv,hk lu 23 30 
a man’s, one’s own See on Essay vi 57 

45 which, for ‘ who ’ 
theologues, theologians 

46 notable, remarkable 

47 dvil, opposed to ecclesiastical By disparaging civil 
aflairs they, by unphcation, exalt ecclesiastical 

B 
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4S cmbasBaco, cinb.is<t} In xxix 61, lio iiBei 'am 

bnstago ' 

CO catch poles, Inihfls Cf Essa} hi J07. 

thong'll many times, etc The I,ntin translation hn«, " Vet, 
it It ho iichth weighed, it is not amiss to snrj sjicciilntion nitli 
hnsiiiLss " Their contempt for afliun is nol altogether just ifiahlc 
62 ho, rediiiulaiit Cf I suit \iii 37 The rofcrcncts are to 
2 Cor \i 23, and Itom xi 11 
Interlace, tf Csaij xi 72 


KSSAY LIV or VAIN GLORY 

I of, for ‘ bj ’ 

I srhatsooTor eoetli, whatsoever goes of itself, or is set in 
motion by persons moio powerful Tlio words ‘go’ and *mo%o 
upon ' arc suggested b} the metaphor of the chariot 

4 if they have, etc, no matter how little thoj have to do 
w itll It 

6 carrylt, the Latin translation has "tnmtliowliolo machine " 
So possibly it may mean that the business ' mo\cs on* them, ns 
the chariot docs on its wheels But probabl) Bacon meant b) 
It ‘ are chiefly instrumental in bringing it about ' So w o say ‘ to 
cany the daj,’ ‘to cairy a thing through ' Cf Essaj 1\ 16 

6 elorlouB, boastful See on Fssns xxxi\ lOI, and below, 
1 67 

bravery, boasting, w Inch implies a depreciation of others 

9 not otfoctual, they cannot bo ofTcctual Cf xh in 14 

10 bruit, noise 

II olvil, opposed to mihtaiy See 1 2.1 

12 ftime of, reputation for Cf 1 20 For trumpotors, sec 
Essay xhiii 12 

14 the iEtoUans, a tribe in Greece 

16 of, resulting from 

cross lies, i e lies told to each of tw o parties about tho 
other Autiochus III was king of Syria in tho second cen 
tnry no o ■> 

20 Interest, influence Ho exaggciatcs to each his influonoo 
with tho other 

22 of, for ‘ out of ’ For instance, tho .2Ctolian Thoos, by his 
•’“P^oscotations of the strength of the Gicoks 
inauced Antiocnns to assist them in a lei olt against Romo and 
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on the oihov hand ho onconragcd tho rcNolt of the Greeks hy 
magnifying tho poner of Antiochus 
23 BUtastance, soinoihing substantial, an act ns opposed to a 
mero thought 

25 glory, honstuig Each is anxious to surpass tho boasted 
exploits of another 

26 upon charge, cto The Latin tinnslation has, “11111011010 
undertaken at the expense and risk of individuals ” 

27 composUion, combination 
put life Into, cf Essay xli 78 

29 the ballast, cf “ Surely not a few solid natures, that ivont 
this lentosity (art of puffing thomsclves) and cannot sail in tho 
height of tho ivinds, arc not without some prejudice and dis- 
advantage by their moderation ” Adv , bk 11 23 30 The 
quotation which follon 8 IS from Cicero, 7 UM Diap 1 15 

Vt Socrates, I haie quoted on Essay xxscu 36 a passage 
in whiLli Bacon attributes to Socrates a desire to get credit for 
knowledge whioli ho did not possess In tho Adv , bk 11 7 2, 
he says of Aristotle, that his delight was “to confoimd and 
oxtmgttish all ancient wisdom * insomncli as he neier nameth 01 
mcntionetb an ancient author or opuiion, but to confute and 
reprove , wherein for glory, and drawing followers end disciples, 
ho took tho nght course ” Bacon probably wished to msinuatc 
that Galen tried to attract admiration by the noiolty of his 
theories 

Galen, a writer on mcdicmc in the second century a d 

33 beholden, indebted 

36 as, that 

bis, for ' its ’ See Essay xix 86 

at tho second hand, t e from human nature , not nt fimt 
hand, 1 c through her own efforts Tho Latm translation has, 
“Virtue owes her reputation less to human nature than to her- 
self 

37 had, would have Cicoio, in his spccclics, constantly 
rcmmds his hearers of his semiccs to his country Bacon often 
attributes a certain presnmptuousncss to Seneca and the Stoics 
(cf Essay i 1), nor can wo read his lettcis without feeling tliot 
he was very well satisfied with himself Pliny in one of his 
letters boasts of his independence ns on advocate in opposing tho 
most powerful men in tlie state, including even fnends of the 
Emperoi ; and says tliat his success made men w lUing to listen 
to him, and opened for him a road to fame Bi another letter he 
records that uieEmpcior Nerva called hmi an honour to tho age 
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in mIiicIi ho Incd In niiothor letter he rcconls the pUsi^ure 
nJiieh hia wife took in rciding hia hooka 

104 ^**^**® SocunduB, Phnj the Younger, «ce note on Ilwj x' 

IS borne her ago, contuuicd fresh 

SO BOolingB, LCihiigf) The word incnna proporlj a co\cnng, 
and was applied to lloorjngnndwainscattingnswcllns towhnt 
wo now cnl! the ceiling Skeat, howc\cr, in nis dictionary refers 
It to the Liitiii eoelwn, French ciel, the liras en — litorallj a 
canopy In any case the present siiclhiig w due to a confusion 
of it With clef 

41 I moan not of, I am not thinking of 

42 Undonns, cf Fssa} m 8 Cf “There is a great advan 
tago in the well setting forth of a man’s (one’s own) sirtucs, 
fortunes, merits, and again in the artificial coscringof a man’s 
weaknesses, defects, disgraces, stajing upon the one, sliding 
from the other , choiishing the one cneumstanccs, graeing the 
othei by omositions, and the like Wniereiii w c see srhat Tacitus 

"“® the greatest politiouo of his time, 
fie had the art of dimaytng hmtel/ to 
admnlatre, wlneh requiroth indeed some art, lest it turn tedious 
i« ostentation (tlioiigh it bo to the first 
of tnnity) soomoth to me rather a vice in iiiaiiiiers than in 
Mdly, something ahrays sticls 
*'* ? *'i<f*onlous decree of dcfonmty, i’ll/7 voursclj 
!inr5l’ ofwujM elicls VoT it w ill stiok w itli tlio inoto 

I Ulterior sort of men, though iiioii of w isdom and 
'll"* despise it and yet the nuthoiit} won 

mrr the disdain of a few But if it bo 

‘“>‘1 eo^ emment, or w ith a natural, pleasant, 
■Donl Rn(l”nponf"f times w hell it IB mixed With some 

others military persons), or at times when 

and from careless passage to it 

with nn ennui' dwelling too long, or being too serious , or 
himself taxing a man’s self, ns w ell ns gnciiig 

imurv or insoV^^if repelling or putting doivn others 
bk 1 ?^ 23 30 greatly add to reputation ” Adv , 

46 oxcusations, cf Essay xxv 37 

47 cessions, concessions 

pndetha?fpc?&ity“‘ ^f “the 

1 frx , », » ’“S"® 
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often oTjsencd, and so have other men of great account, that if 
ho had occasion to repent another man s iv-ords after linn, no haa 
an use and faonlU' to dross them in better i estments and apparel 
than they had before , so that the author should n*® 
spccoh much amended, and yet the substanc^f it still rctainen 
On this passage Mr Spcdding remarks, “ Tins is probably the 
tnic cvplnnation of a habit of Bacon’s uhich seems at first sight 
a fault, and perhaps sometimes is — a habit of inncouratc quota- 
tion In quoting an author’s -woi ds, especially when ho quotes 
them merely by nay of voucher for his onn remark, or in ac- 
knowledgment of the source whence be derived it, oi to suggest 
an allusion which may give better effect to it, he very often 
quotes iiiaccuiatclv Sometimes, no doubt, this was iimnteii- 
tional, the fault of his ineinoiy , but, more frequently, I suspett, 
it was done deliberately, foi the sake of presenting the substance 
in a better form, or a form better suited to tho particular occa- 
sion In citing the evidence of witnesses, on the contrary, in 
support of a naiTativo statement or an argument upon mattim of 
fact, ho IS nlu ays v cry careful ” In addition, vv o may note tbht 
Bacon ounsionallj referred his sccrctarj to a passage vv liicu ho 
Wanted to quote, and wrote it down ns ho remembered it from 
the Bccrctarv’s reading Moreover, in tboso dajs, scholars knew 
the iKioks vrliicli they did know much licttcr ttian niost of us 
know any book, exwspt perhaps tho Bible Quotations vycre 
freely made, and Imoks freely referred to in conversation Tho 
actual text was altered m the process , to saynothing of the fact 
that tho slightest bint oi indication was sulficicnt to^rccatl the 
passage intended to the mind of the hearer The best illustotmn 
' that I can think of is tlio followmg passage from Trev clj an s Ai/r 
0/ Vnrawfoy— “Wlien Macaulay and Ins sister w ore discoursmg 
together nlioiit a work of Instorv or biographv, a liretanacr 
would have supposed tliat they had lived in the times of which 
the author treated, and had a por'oml acquaintance with every 
human liemg who was mentions in his pages Popvs, xvriaison, 
ITotace Wnliwle, Br .Tohnsoii, Madame do Gonbs, the Due dc 
St Simon, and the several societies in which tho«o worthies 
moved excited in tliiir minds prcciselj tho same sort of concern 
and cave matter for discussions of cxaitly the same type, as inost 
people bestow upon the proceedings of their ow-n wntcmjwranre 
The pvst Was to them ns the present, and the fictitious ns the 
actual triie oldu nov els winch had been the food of tb*'t|' ‘■arij 
years, had bcconiu pait of thcm«clvcs to such an oxttnt that in 
rpeakmgto neb other, tliev frequently tmplojcd sentences from 
, ibalogi.cs m those nov els to express tJic idea, oi cv cat the business, 
of the moment On matters of tho slnwt or of the household 
Ihcj Would u«c the verj langiivae of Mr ritoii and ’ 

Mr Woodhottse, Mi tollius, and John Thorpe, and the other 
tnlmilable actors on iTaiit, Austens impreundtns 
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thoj oulil (Iclnto tlic Io\ o nfTiini And the (iocml rrlition* of their 
own circle in n Borics of niiotntiotii from SirClmrlcs Gmiidison 
orI5\diim ’’ 

51 that, for * what ' Cf 1 m 19 

58 the Idols of parasites, Tlio Lntin tmnsintlon has, “ Para 
sites (Oattorers) prey and feed upon them ” 


ESSAY LV OF HONOUR ANU REPUTATION 

1 The odnoliig', etc Fame is obtained by showing off one’s 
worth to the best advantage See nolo on Lssay \i 57 The 
ijiitin translation lias " a true and well descried rciintation rests 
on a display of abihtj , etc Cf Next to the w ell understand 
ingof ainans self, there followctli the well opening and reicaling 
a mans self (i c setting oneself off to the best ndiniitagc) , 
wlierein w c see nothing more usual than for the more able man 
to make the less show ' 

dlsadvaatagc, Ho explains in the next sentence 
Uio two ways in which men do tlicmsclics injustice The man 
iV.l!*“‘’“ntT®'?* **"8^o*'offcet IS despised ns a mere populifrity 
" 1 rotinng man docs not attract the attention 
wliioli Ins character and abilities desen a 

3 ofloct, strive after Qf "nffcoted dispatch,” Essay 3un 1 
6 darlcon, lit ‘ obscure ’ Cf Essay ix 8-1 
0 BO as, so that Cf L 11 

which tlfoydesoi^'r""’"*’ 

de!paw^*”* "P’’ 

fitly il?d'lmppdy*«‘^'™*®‘“'®’ translation has » so 

combiSons”thatide«ewo&"‘‘ 

13 ^e music, etc , there will be more to sing Ins praises 

mnnacerof*^)io»^?ln*"i** ^'om meaning a careful 

generally Similarlw/’n°n extended to mean a careful manager 

frSgcmSi^htsehSlf 

statesman tirnji it , because a monarch or 

industry of the eoilnt™*” haio the function of arranging the 

x-r 
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A 

the meaning o£ words, cf oMjomob*, Essay xx lO") , 

Essay xxxiX 34 In one of his letters to the king Bacon says, 

" 1 nos a good husband to you, though none for myseli 

16 Honour that Is gained, etc The Latin 
“Honournhich is comparative and depresses another « c are 
most famous 111160 nc succeed iihcre othera 
advising Essex to undertake the administration of Irish allairs. 
Bacon urges as a reason that "the " j®,?" 
comparison between those that set it out of frame and those 
brmg It mto frame, which kind of honour givetli the quickest 
kmd of reflection ” 

' 17 the quickest, the brightest , or, to give the ht^ial 
of quickest (see on Essay lUi 78), the most mvid (Latin w e , 
to Inc ) The word hrolen is suggested by the analog between 
the colhsion of two rivals and the cutting of one diamond by 
another 

18 contend, strive For the metaphor which follows, cf. “ I 

doubt not but learned men with mean experience would la 
excel men of long experience without learning, and ontsiio 
,them in their own bow,” t e. beat them in their own subjec 
Adv , bk 11 23 4 

21 AH fame, etc , Cicero, De Peitt Cons v 17 Cf 
fameisbght, and the opinions conceived by supcriore or c^is 
are deceitful , for 'to sumi men are more mask^ the 
comes from those xcho hioio them at home ’ — Adv , hk n * 

23 by declaring, etc , » e by making it clear to the world that 
his object IS, etc 

24 by attrlbuttng, etc Cf Essay xl 43 

20 The true marshalling, t e arranged in the eider of merit 

Cf Speddlng’s iVanciff Paeon- anti Aw ^ *wiC5, \ ol PP ^ 

27 sovereign honour, contrasted with ‘honour in subjects, 

are, notice the plural verb It is suggested by the p ura 
degrees 

- 29 Romulus, the founder of Home . 

Cyrus founded the Persian empire in the sixth century n O. 
Cssar, Julius The Einpoc really dates from him 
30 Ottoman, founder of ,the Ottoman dynasty m the tliirteenth 
century a d 

^ Ismael, see note on Essay xliii 11 
33 Lyinirgns, the Spartan legislator, probably m the oig 1 1 
eentury n c , 

Solon, the Athenian legislator, m the sixth century B c 
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JuBtlnlim, the Roman emperor, in the sixth century A n 
Justinian is best knoun for his simpliflcation of the Roman lau 
Elsewhere Bacon says, “Justinian the Emperor, by commissions 
directed to dners persons learned m the laws, reduced the 
Roman laws from xastness of lolnmo, and n labynnth of un^ 
certainties, unto that course of the cii il laii n hich is now in use ’ 
Cf also, “ From the time of Augustus there was such a race of 
mt and authority between the commentaries and decisions of 
the lawyers, and the edicts of the Emperor, ns both law and 
lawyers were out of breath 'Whereupon Justinian in the end 
recompiled both, and made a body of Ians such ns might be 
wielded which himself callcth gloriously, ond yet not obovo 
truth, the edifice or structure of a sacred temple of justice, built 
indeed out of the former ruins of books, as matennis, and somo 
novel constitutions of his own ” 

Eadgar, See Green’s liialory of Ihe Enghah Ptoplt, vol i , 

p 95 

34 Alphonsns, Cf “King Edgar collected the laws of this 
kingdom and gai e them the strength of a faggot bound, whicli 
formerly wore dispersed , uhich nos more gloty to him than Ins 
sailing about the island with a potent fleet , for that was, as the 
Scripture saith, “ the way of a ship in the sea ” , it vonishcd, 
but this lasteth Alphonso the 'Wise, tho ninth of that name. 
King of Castile, compiled tho digest of the laws of Spain, m 
titled the iSiete Parhdas an excellent work, which he finished 
in seven years And as Tacitus noteth well, that tho Capitol, 
though built in the bemnmng of Rome, yet was fit for the great 
monarchy that came after , so that building of laws siifficcth the 
^eatness of the Empire of Spam, which smcc hath ensued ” 
Bacon, Of a Digest of Laws 

36 compound, settle See on Essay xlix 17 

38 'Vespaslanus, ad 60 79 After the death of Nero there 
were stnigglcs between rival competitors for the Roman Empire, 
which were put an end to by Vespasian 

AureUanus, 270 275 a d ,inanumbcrof campaigns restored 
peace to various provinces of tho Roman Empire 

39 Theodorlcus, bom a d 455, dcliv ered Itoly from the rule of 
Odoacer See Gibbon, ch xxxix 

King Henry 'VH , put an end to the wars of the Rosea 
Henry the Fourth See note on Essay iv 38 Ho ended 
the struggle betneen the Catholics and Protestants 

44 fathers of their country. Bacon is fond of addressing 
James by this title The Romans conferred it on citizens who 
rendered distinguished services to their country 

48 partners, etc , cf Essay xxvn 51 
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49 disc&nxge npOB, shift the burden (charge) on to 

51 Ueutanant, one ivho holds the place of another (Latin 
foctim tenenn), n deputy 

62. fiiyonxlteB, cf Essay x\vii 4% and xijtvi In the first 
of these two passages so called fa\ouritcs are identified unth 
those irhoni he here calls partners of the cares of kings In this 
class ho iranld include Ruckmghani In Essay xx\m 34, they 
are ministers mvested vrith antnonty, and aic useful as standing 
hetu ecn the king and unpopularity In this Essaj he means by 
favourites sunpiv the kings private friends — those ivhom ho 
chooses ‘ as *i solace,’ or ‘ as matter of grace or com ersation. 
Essay wvii 49 

scantling, limit. 

56 execute their places, perform the duties of Cf “ the dis 
charge of thy place,” Essaj xi 45 
sulBclency, cf Essay w S 

60 Begnlns, a Roman commander in the first Punic uar 
Ha\mg been taken prisoner by the Carthaginians ho mas sent bj 
them to Rome to ofler terms of peace. These n ere by Rcgnhis' 
own adnee rejected, and he, on his return to Carthage, uns 
tortrured to death as maB, Begulus n-os an evomple of this 
M =Marcu8 

the two Secil, In the mar betmeen the Romans and the 
Latins Publius Deems dci oted hunsolf to death in battle, n a 140 
His son did the same in the m ir against the Snmnitcs, n a 296 
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5 stick, hesitate 

to pronounce, solcmiih to proclaim dogmas 

6 by shorn of, under pretext 

7 mitty, ingenious In lUnstration of this Css,av the student 
should read Bacon’s speech to Justice Hutton, mrlien ho mas 
called to be one of the judges of Die Common Plea's. Spedding s 
FinTtew Bacon and Hw Tiine«, \ol ii p 213. 

8 mororeverond than plausible, respected rather than pop dor 
Generally Bacon used the word ‘plausible’ in the sense of *dc 
serving opplaii'se ’ but m this passaw it is rcndcml m the Latin 
translation by a arord signifying ‘ a fai oiinte ’ Tor rovorena, see 
Essav xii 29 

ndvlBca, cautious Cf Essay wm 6*1 

10 the lam, i e the Jcwi«h lam 

11 mere-stone, boundary stone 
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IS cnplttil, ctilt f 

n One foiil Bcntonco, cf Utr , M. »i St <7, •• Oti« Jii'ln wl 
mill txcmplir Iniiniit} in llir fivtc of th** worlil iloth trfiuM* tli'* 
foimUini of juntiLi morn llimt inn ly |«rtictilAr injnriM iw«e«l 
mer bj connl\iinto ” In th<> com-sjwiinlinf: ]v»<inj;i of liio P' 
Avij In* niju, “An nnjn<it jn<i(piunt in n connnirnmi" ca.*o i« 
nbovp nil tlitn)^<i to Ik* n\otil(Ml, r^ppcinllj if it iiuiiUM not tbn 
ncquittn) of the pniUj , but tin* fomlnmnition of tbc innoront A 
few crnnci inij Iw owilookid ivttlioiit renoin Pon'*«i«cnrr<t, but 
the juilgmrnt wit mu«t not tnko tlio pirt of injuitKO " 

23 for, n<i rcgAnlc Cf II BO, 6f), IIP 

Tbero bo thnt, tlu re nre eonn wlio Ci I>v-ij t 2. 

31 no God naoth. the ifferentc w to /»ii(xA xl 4, “Iwrj 
inllej nlinlt br cxnltcil, nn>t eiriy’ inountiin nnil bill tiltill Ix' 
mndc low '* For ineth, cf Iau) xi 237 
34 power, i < wlicn otic iwrtj In pitronircil bj flic prcit and 
pow trlnl 

crext counaol, > e wlirn the pleidcra on tliP two ■■tdpa an 
not cqunll> mntebed 
3B to tnnico, in milking 

33 wrought, prcxicd Cf “IdiMiko Hint Inis alionld not lie 
continued, or disturbers bo iinpunisbcd . but Inrs nn likcni-d to 
tlio gmpe, tlint liciiig too iiiucli pn>scd jiilds nn linrdiind nn 
wliolcsouie w me ” On Cltureh Controrrmit* 

10 HoehnUiMn, Pmlm xi C This is w fnioiinte quotation 
w itli Bacon in this connexion 
48 of long, for a long tiino past 

B2 Bail ley sajs of Bacon, '* Wien Ins oiTicc railed him, ns lie 
was of the Icing’s council leamcfl, to charge anj olTinders, cither 
111 criminals or capitals, ho ii ns noi cr of nn insult ing nr domineer 
ing nature oior them, but always tenderhearted, and carrjing 
hiinscU dcccntl} towards tlio parties (though it lias his dutj to 
chnrgo them home), but jot ns one that looked upon tho eamm;<fc 
intli tho o>o of Bcioritj, but upon tho jttrstm with tho cjo of 
pity and compassion ’’ 

68 woU timod cymbal, a Scriptural expression If a pidgo 
talk too much, his aoico is like a discordant note in music In 
Ins Speech to Jiutiee HvUon Bacon snis, “That jou nflcct not 
tho opinion of prcmaiicj and expedition by nn impatient and 
catching hearing of the counsellors at the bar Tliatj oiir speech 
bo with gravity, as one of tho sages of tho law , and not talka 
til o, nor with impel tiiiciit flj mg out to show learning ” 

63 grace, credit 

61 concolt, mtclligciico , prevent, anticipato 
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63 to direct the evidence, The Latin translahon has “ to 
determine the order m n hich the proofs arc taken ” The more 
ohnouB meaning "would bo ‘to detcnnxno "what evidence is 
admissible.” 

64 ImperUnency, irrelevancy Cf Essay viu 10 
68 of, for ‘from ’ Cf Essay lin 17 

glory, vanity Cf ‘ glonous,’ Essay xvxiv 105 
"Willingness, eagerness 
60 staid, steady 

74 IkYorltes, viz., amongst the pleaders 

76 bye"ways, Tlio Latin translation has “induect nays of 
approachmg the judges.” Cf l&say xi 84 

77 gracing, comphment 

78 Ihir, well 

obtalneth not, is unsuccessful 
SO conceit, opinion 

81 ct^, moderate Used much ns we use it m opposition to 
‘ rude ’ 

84 ehop with, bandy viords -nith See note on ‘chapmen,’ 
Essaj xxxiv 64. 

89 ministers, attendants 

91 footpace, a dais, or Inndmg , purprise, an luelosure 
95 catching and polling, greedy and avaricious Cf below, 
“ the poller and exncter of fees," L 107 "W nting about Ireland, 
Bacon says, ” For justice, the barbarism and desolation of the 
country considered, it is not jpossiblo that they should find any 
sweetness at all of justice if it shall be, which hath been the 
error of times past, formal, and fetched far oil from the state , 
because it will require running up and down for process, and 
give occasion for poUmg and exactions by fees, and manj other 
ddays md diarges " ‘ To poll ’ meant ht. ‘ to cut off the hair 
from the hcadj’wnd so, to strip, to rob 
110 "weather, a storm 
112 understanding, intelligent. 

117 twel've tables, “Xot in the laws of the twelve tables, but 
ill Gic. <fe Jkffiittx, ill 3 § 8 ” (W ) TAf tueftv (aWes, a code 
of Romm law drawn up m the middle of the fifth ccntui^ n c 
119 in order to, such as to promotetliat end. 

123 For manyUmos, etc In tlie Adv , bk ii. 23 49, Bacon 
talks of the “mflucnco which lawn tonching private right of 
property have into the pnbhc state ’ For example, the right of 
the sovereign to grant monojiolies w"ns often questioned m Bacon’s 
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tlmo ThPtc monopolU^ ncr<* comf>lMnr<l of Iwlli M fnvolvinj; 
Ml illrgitimntc cxcrcw' of tho iir<'TtV‘'ti'' > <‘»>4 licinp liiir 
(knsomc to tlic (iiilijocl In tin* cito ijiieition* of pnipcrtj 
iiould Ito imxcil npMith political qiiCHtlon* for if flic law «ip 
ported the claim of a iiioiioiioHat it w otild le pnlire the t <crci*c 
of the nrcropatiie, and rff \trm Oni'niltatimin Utvie* ii amp 
and jmlgn non. not iinfrcniitiil lor iiiatnnci, licfore com 
iiiLnciim a pmseuitioii, the Crown would roiiMiIt Iho jiidgci as 
to the dianct a of aiiccew 'J he pnictiie « a* rworlod to liecali'C 
the Crown waa discredited in piildic i atimatinn if it failed in a 
proscLiilion J>co Gaiduf-r'^ Hn'ory of Lnglnml, ch xxxili 
For troncll to, we should saj * trench upon ' 

m that one movoa, he m< in* “one of which nio\rs,’’ etc 
n> Ilona, etc In Ins speech to Justice Hutton, Tfaeoii bids 
him “weigh and rcincinlicr with jmirself that the twclie judges 
of the realm an, as the twcKo lions under Solomon’s throne, 
thc> must he lions, tint } ct lions under the throne , the} must 
show their Hloutncss in elciating and hciring up the throne " 

140 the ApoaUo, St Paul, who is referring to the Jewish law 
1 Ttm I 8 


ESSAY IXll or ANGER 

1 bravery, hoist 

5 Stoics, cf Essij 1 2 

oracles, i c. diicctions giicii in the llihlc The quotations 
are from St Paul's Icttci to tlic EpIiLSians, ii 26 

4 In race and In time. The Latin translation has “ how far 
and how long ” 

0 attempered, moderated, controlled 

10 For, as regards Cf II 26, 54 

14 min, something falling Latin i were, to tumble 
upon that, etc , i c upon that on which it falls 

19 put their Uvea, etc , Virgil, Grorq iv 238 

20 haaenesa. The Latin traiislation adds “and below the 
dignity of a man ” 

22 Only men, etc The Latin translation has “ Accordingly, 
when they chance to bo angry, let men bo careful (at least if they 
wnsh to bo mindful of their owm dignitj ) to unite their anger not 
with fear but with contempt of those witli whom they are 
angry 
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31 construction, interprot,it)on Tho meaning of the sentence 
18 , that a man "who is quick to see signs of contempt m the cir- 
cumstances of a "Wrong done to him is easily stirred to auger 
Cf the lost sentence of tho Essay 
37 opinion of the touch, etc., t e if a man think that his 
reputation is affected Ibithe Adn , hk ii 20 12, Bacon soys, 
"when talking of men, "who did retire too easilj from cml 
business, for avoiding of indignities and perturbations,” that “the 
resolution of men truly moral ought to ne siieh ns Gonsnlvo said 
the honour of a soldiet should be, of a eoarm leeb, and not so 
fine as that everything should catch m it and endanger it " 
Pemandez Gonsalio of Cordova, commonly called The Great 
Captam, and certamly one of the most successful soldiers of the 
age in which he li\cd, was employed by the King of Spam in his 
Italian "wars He died at (Gimanda) in (December, 1675) (E ) 
45 contain, keep 

,48 aculeate and proper, pointed and appropriate to tlio person 
addressed Aeulfus is the Latin word for a For proper, 

see note on Essay m. ^0 
57 touehed, mentioned 

59 good times, Tlic Latin translation has " a tune when he 
IS calm and in a joyful mood ” 

GO an angry busmess, i e. something w luch will make liini 
angry 

91 to sever, to prevent bun from interpreting the injury' as a 
sign of contempt 


essay lvhl of vicissitude of things 

2, nato Cf Ado, bk i 1 , “I have often thought that of oil 
the persons hnng that I have known, your majesty were the 
best instniice to make a man of Plato’s opmion, that all know - 
ledge IS but remembrance, and that the mind of man by nature 
knowoth all things, and hath but hci oivn native and original 
notions (which by tho strangeness and darkness of tins taber 
naclc of the body are sequestered) again row ed and lestoied 
such a light of nature I haio obseried m your majesty, and sudi 
a readiness to take Homo ond blaze from the least occosion pro 
aented, or the least spark of another's knowledge delii'crcd ” 
Pinto’s argument is tSus — ■'Wo have ideas which are prior to 
experience For instance, the idea of cqunhtv is a stanannl by 
winch wo measure pcieciied objects It is ^therefore prior to 
them But sensation begms with birth AVo must therefore 
have brought w ith ns tho idea of equality from some prenous 
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state of existence It is n mjtlucal of expressine the truth 
that In the process by vhich cxpcncnco is acquired the mind is 
not a more passive recipient of impressions from uithoiit 

3 sentence, the Latin aententia, an opinion 

5 totbo, the ri\ cr of forgetfulness m the Ion cr regions 

9 the diurnal motion, t e of the hoaicns round the earth 
Bacon himself did not accept the Copcmicaii thcoiy 

11 the matter, see note on Essa} i 43 

12 at a stay, cf ' to stand at a stay,’ Essay xii 47 

14 merely, utterly Cf Essay in CG 

15 Fhacton, Bacon had in his mind the folloning passage in 
Plato’s Tmaetu — “Many and ninuifold are the destructions of 
mankind that Iinac been and shall bo the greatest ore by lire 
and by water but besides these there are lesser ones in countless 
other fashions For indeed that talc that is also told among } ou 
that Fliaothon, the child of the sun, yoked his father's chanot, 
and for that ho could not dm c in his father’s path, ho burnt up 
all things upon earth, and liiinsolf was smitten by a thunderbolt 
and slain — this story, as it is told, has the fashion of a fnblo , but 
the truth of it is a doMation of tlio bodies that moao round the 
earth in the hcaaens, whereby comes at lone mtcnnls of tune a 
dcstruotion with much fire of the things that arc upon earth 

When the gods send a flood upon the earth, cleansing 
her with waters, those m the mountains are saved 
The commonwealth has only just been enriched n ith letters and 
all else that cities require and again after the uonted term of 
years like a recurring sickness comes nisliing on them the torrent 
from heaven and it leaves only the unlettered and untaught 
among you, so that os it were yon become young again with a 
new birth, knowing nought of what happened in the ancient times 
either in our ow n country or in yours ” Mr Archer Hind’s 
Ttmaeits, p 71 It was a fai ourito idea with Bacon thatciviliza 
tions have existed and perished, leaving no trace of thcinselics 
The Latin translation has “ The car of PhaGton w as a type of the 
short duration of a conflagiwtion, lasting only for a day ” 

10 Silas was a Jewish prophet 

was but particular, confined to a limited space 

21 bap, happen 

23 the obUvloii, etc , past times are just as much buried in 
oblivion as if Cf “ In all inductions, whcthci in good omcious 
form, thq same action of the mind which mventeth, jndgeth , aU 
one as in the sense ” Adv bk ii 14 1 

28 told Solon, viz. in the Ttmaeus of Plato See last note on 
Essay xxxv 
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32 as, that 

39 Gregory the Great, Pope A n 690 604 Cf * 

fi. 14 “Norther could the emulatJOii and jealousy of Giegoty 
the first of that name, bishop of Home, o\ er obtain tlio opinion 
of piety or devotion, but contnu^inse rccei\cd the censure of 
humour, mabgnity, and pusillanimity, even amongst holy men, in 
that ho designed to obiitemto and extmguish the memory of 
heathen antiquity and authors ” Cf “ It is commonly beliei ed 
that Pope Gregory the First attacked tlie temples and mutilated 
the statues of the city that by the command of the barbarian 
the Palatme Librarywaa reduced to ashes, and that the history 
of Livy uas the peculiar mark of his absurd and mischievous 
fanaticism The 'wntuiga of Gregory himself loical his implac 
able ai ersion to the monuments of classic genius, and he points 
his severest censure against the profane leammc of a bishop iiho 
studied the Latm poets, and pronounced MiOi the same voice tho 

S raises of Jupiter and those of Christ But tho evidence of his 
estructive rage is doubtful and unreal " Gibbon, eh nIv 

that he did, etc , this explams what the traducing ot 
cnlumny ivas. 

40 zeslB, ofTorts of fanaticism 
do, produce. 

42 Sablnlan, the successor of Gregory the Great. 

43 the superior globe, the heavens 

44 Plato's great year, See tho Ttmaeus, 39 n The perfoot 
year is •when all tho hea\ only bodies, having accomplished tlioir 
reiolntious, return at the same time to tho same point of the 
heavens from u hich they started m the bcgimung Cf “ One 
general couned is not ahlo to extirpate one single heresy it may 
be cancelled for the present, but revolution ot time, and the like 
aspects from beat on ivill restore it, n hen it mil fioitnsh till it he 
condemned again For, as though there were a metempsychosis, 
and the soul of one man passed mto another, opinions do find, 
after certam rei olutious, men and minds like those tlmtfirsthegat 
them To see onrsclves again, wo need not look for Plato’s j car 
every man is not only himself, there have been many Diogcuescs, 
and ns many Timons, though but fow of that name ; men are 
hied 01 or again ; the world is non ns it was m ages past , there 
was none then, but there hath been some one since that pandlels 
him, and is, as it wore, his reined self ” J?el Mtdtci, pt 1 § 6 

46 In renewlngtbe state, etc., i e. m brmgmg the same mdm 
duals back into existence, 

47 fume, see note on Essay xi 110 
43. accurate, down to small details 

InOnenees, a tern m astrology Cf Essay ix 8. 
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51 waited upon, %\atchcd 
54 version, direction , literally, tiimiiig 
65 lastlne:. In the Latin translation arc added, "the season 
of tlio year, and the direction of the comets’ path ” 

57 toy, a trifle Cf Essay xix 12 

58 given over, passed o\cr without notice The expression 
IS used in a difTcrent sense in Essay h 8 

CO suit, succession 

C3 it. The Latin translation has " such n circle of years.” 

G8 orlis, literally the spheres in which the stars arc set Sec 
note on Essay x v 59 Men are nio\ cd by religion os the planets by 
the spheres, and the spheres hy one another 
C9 upon the rock, cf “ The dnmo foundation is upon the 
rook ” Adv bk it 23, 4G In one of his parables Christ con 
trasts the foolish man, u ho builds his house upon the sands, with 
tho wise man, who builds it on the rock Addressing Peter too, 
1111000 name signifies a rock, Christ said, "Thou art Peter, 
and upon this rock null I build my church ” 

70 To speak. The infimtii e, used absolutely, introduces a fresh 
set of remarks So wo say "to proceed” or “to return from 
this digression ” 

73 give stay to. The Latin translation has "delay or remedy ’ 

75 when the holiness, etc , cf " scandal of priests,” Essay 
XVI 62 Cf " It cannot be denied, but that tho imperfections in 
the conversation and government of those which have chief place 
m the church, have ever been principal causes and motives of 
schisms and divisions ” 0/ Church Conlroierstee 

77 doubt, fear Cf Essay xxii 84 

78 extravagant, tho word means literally icandertng heyond 
bounds The uord now has the special meaning of ' passing the 
bounds of economy’ Tho Latm translation has "immoderate 
and paradoxical ” 

82 authority, viz the government In mentioning these two 
properties. Bacon is thinking of the Anabaptists, (Essay iii 132) 
and of Mahomet 

86 the Arlans, so called after Anus, who, in the fourth cen 
tiiry A D , taught a doctrine tliat was pronounced heterodox os to 
the nature of rae second person of tho Christian flVmity 

Ar mln l an s, the followers of Armmiiis, a Butch theologian 
bom 1560 AD In opposition to the (lalvinistic doctrine of pro 
destination ho insisted upon tho freedom of the human will 

87 wits, mmds Cf Essay i 6 
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8S except it be, etc. Tlio Latin translation has “except on 
occasion of political disturbances ” Of “ Politics often mingle 
mth religious dissent, not that tlicTC exists any natural connec- 
tion between them, but that statesmen are aw are of the adi nntage 
to be denied from the attacliment of a religious party to th& 
interests” Luigard’s Htstoi-y qf Liiglutid, i oT mi ch 2 
92 For, as regards. Of 1 163 
96 To compound, cf Essaj xlia. 17 
102 Etaeos, as w e say ‘ the theatre ' of a w ar 
108 Qallo Grescia, Galatia The invasion tool, place b o 278 
Tlie Gauls under Brenuus took Home about B c 3U0 

110 East ond 'West are relative terms. A point East of one 
place IS \?cst of anothei We cannot say therefore with any 
certainty of observation, i e precision, that the moremeiit is 
from East to West, or West to East 
115 in respect of, cf Essaj' xxv u 43 
118 apparent, used lu the proper sense of mantfest Cf 
'Essay xL 10 

120 courages, cf Essay xax 251 

121 warmest, The Latm translation odds, “ As is deni in tho 
case of the Arauoians, who being situated furthest south fai siu 
pass in bravery all tho Peruvians.” 

123 For great empires, etc. Cf bis Essay of The True Oreal 
ness of Bniatn, Persia at a time was strengthened with large 
territory, and at another tune weakened, and so was Home 
For while they nourished in arms, the largeness of teiiitory was 
a strength to them, and added forces, added treasure, added 
reputation hut when they decayed m arms, their greatness 
became a burden For tboir protectmg forces did corrupt, 
supplant, and enervate the natural and proper forces of all their 

S rovmces, which relied and depended upon the succour and 
irection of tho state above And when that waxed impotent 
and slothful, then the whole state laboured with her own 
magmtudo, and in the end fell with her omi weight And that 
no question was the reason of the strange mundations of people 
which both from the East and North-West overwhelmed tlie 
Homan Empire m one ago of the world, which a man upon 
the sudden would attribute to some consteUntion or fatal rev oltt 
tion of time, bemg indeed nothing else bnt the declination of the 
'Roman Empire, vvliicb having cfTommatcd and made vile the 
natural strengUi of the provinces, and not being able to supply it 
by the strength imperial and sov creign, did as a lure cast abroad, 
invite and entice all the nations adjacent, to make tbcir fortunes 
upon her decays And by the same reason tlierc cannot but 
ensue a dissolution to the state of the Turk ” 

* 
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127 a prey, The Latin translation adds “ to other nations ” 

128 Almolgno, Germany 

129 every hlrd, etc The Latin translation has “ the in 
diMdual birds claiming their oa\n feathers again ” 

130 were net unlike, etc , » e the same w oiild probably liappen 
to Spain 

132 over power, cxcessii c power 

130 go on to, continue to 

140 foreseeing, making proi isioii for Cf Essay x\ 133 
sustentatlon, sustenance 

of necessity, cf Essay xiv 25 

141 discharge upon, cf Essay Iv 49 

145 they, notice tlie plural after the colloctiio noun stale 
Cf Essay xxxiii 83 

148 eneourageth a war, onconrngo others to attack them 

149 It, Mz. the subject of changes in ii capons 

150 returns, pciiods 

151 ordnance. The Latin translation has “gunpowder and 
cannon “ 

152 In India, The Latin translation adds “in the time of 
• Alexander the Groat ” Mi Wiight says that Bacon’s memory 

seems to have been at fault for this statement 

156 fetching, sti iking Fetch is connected inth/aet, ajovrneif 
So to fetch afar off means properly to tiavel a lorn/ distance 

outruns the danger. The Latm translation has “anticipates 
the danger from the enemy " 

159 ordnance, used in the plural as inclnding diffcroiit kinds 
of w eapons 

arletatlons, “ Aiics ” was the Latin term for a “ batter 
mg ram ” 

IGO the commodious use, t e that tlicy be coni cnicnt for use 

163 rested upon, depended on Cf Essay xxix 79 

164 they did put, etc The Latin translation has “they 
trusted to the i aloiir of the soldiers " Wc should omit the did 
When tw o parts of a i orb might be conhised Bacon sometiints 
takes care to distinguish them Thus ho uses gotton, ns ‘got’ 
might be confused with the past tense of ‘get ’ 

165 pointing, cf Essay xh 69 

166 upon an oven matidi, on equal terms 

167 battles, bodies of troops Cf "They say that the king 
diiidcd Ins army into three battles, ’’ and, “Neitlier had they 
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brought fonvjird their mam battle, which stood far away into the 
heatn, near the ascent of the lull ’ jU«(, licnrii 1 J1 

1 7a his, SCO note on Essaj \ix SG 

178 reduced, The Latui translation has “ mote accurate ” 
The word means “ kept u ithm lumts,” as opposed to luaunant 
or “groiviug u ild ’’ 

179 exhaust, exhausted Of Essa> iiii SC With this passage, 
cf Ade , bk ii 10 13, "For as it hath been well obsericd that 
the arts u Inch flourish uhilcairtuc is m grouth arc militaiy , 
and u hilc lartut is m state, ate liberal , and u hilc i irtuc is in 
decimation, are loluptuarj so I doubt that this age of the 
u Olid IS somewhat upon the descent of the wheel ” After the 
word “exhaust,” the Latin translation adds, “though garrulous 
as Cl Cl ” Bacon is thinking of an age of critics and commen 
tutors, os opposed to an age of oiiginai production 

ISl the philology, the accounts giicn of them, such for 
instance os the circunistantial account given of the rise and fall 
of the island of Atlantis in the Ttmneui and the Cnltax of Plato 


LIX A FRAGMENT OF AN ESSAY ON FAME 

I Fame, rumour For i\ hat follows see Virgil, -in , ii 175 
190 With the whole passage cf Essay m II 

II that wliieh passetb, cf Essay 10 wy? Pamth, 
surpasses 

14 in an anger, lu a lit of ongcr 

19 fly, « e attack Cf " As we use to hunt beast u ith hoast, 
ond^y bird with bud ” At/i>,bk ii 22 C For fowl, ef Essaj' 
xh 34 

20 To apeak, cf Essay h lu 70 

21 sad, sober “ Of this wisdom it scemetb some of the ancient 
Romans lU the saddest and wisest times were professors ” Adv , 
bk 23 5 

22 politics, writings on politics 

a place, a topic Cf Essay xxxii 5 

23 discerned, of Essay x\xm 6S 

28 that force as, such force that 

32 Into Germany, ScrMcc was harder m Germanj md the 
climate more ineleinoiit than in Syiia The story is told hj 
1 Tacitus, , II SO 

39 Ltvla, see note on Essaj v i 1 During the lact illness of 
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NOTES 


[wx 

Augustus “Lnia sunouiidcd the house oud its approaches with 
a strict Match, and fa%ourabIc bulk tins Mere published from 
time to tmic, till, provision hating been made for the demands 
of the Cl ISIS, one and the same report told them that Augustus 
was dead and that Tibcnus Kero was master of the state ” 
Tacitus, Ann , i 5 ' 

41 upon, as w e say ‘ on the point of ’ 

42 bashaws, Pashas 

43 Janizaries, sec note on Essay xix. 161 
men of war, cf Essay xix 149 

44 as their manner is, i e it is the custom of the soldiers to 
sack the cities w hen a Sultan dies 

45 Themlstodos, This happened after the battle of Salamis 
in the year 480 n c 

50 let all wise governors, cf Essay xxxv 84 
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.V 

Abstnct 14, 22 
AlMMrel, C, 68, 42, 28, 47, 21 
Abuse, to, 22, 123, 42, 21 
Acctdctit, nn, 70, 35 
Acquaint) to, 7, 25 
Act, to, put in, 11, 36 
Act, an, 20, 124 
Aculeate, Q7, 48 
Adamant, 18,45 
Adjectiic^ used for Ad' orb, 
1, iS, B, IS, 12, 13, 15, 24 
Admunblc, 27, 117 
Adust, 76 , 4 
Ad'ancement, 34 , toS 
Adicrbs tvnd expressions cqm 
'alont to them — 
Atwna\iaros, 47, 36 
In a soit, 41, 122 
In no Boti, SB, S9 
In somo sort, 49, 16 
In Bueb sort, 22, 36 
Nothing, 21, 13. 

Nothing to, 40, iGi 
No ■ways, 10, 51, 22, 120 
Of long 60, 48 
Ofncccssi^, 14, 25 
Of purpose, 9, 1 12 
Out of course, 46, 1S3 
Still, /or alnnys, 9,9, 13, 57, 
27, 126 , 29, 253 , 3^*. ^3. 
36, 6 

To hfe, 27. 218 
Upon speed, 74, 39 
Upon the matter, 44, 26 
Advised, 18, 69, 66, 8 


Ad\ ontress, an, 19, 90 
Affect, to, I, 3, 17, I, 9, 47, 
23, r, 26, 35, 47, 17, 66, 3 
Affections, 1, 34 , 7, 44 , •), i , 
11, 101, 27, 133, 42,50 
Agitation, 20, 12, 

Agreeably, S2, 54 
AUoy, an, 45, 84, 46, 74 
Allow, to, 18, 5, 20, 37, 62, 38 
Almost, 47, 4. 

Amhassngo, 20 , 63 
Ambition, 11 , 105 
Angry, 67 , 60 
Ansucr, to, 41 , 109 
Anti camera, an, 45 , 1 18 
Apparent, 40 , 10, 68, 1 18 
Appose, to, 22 , 68 
Apply, 7 , 42. 32 , 28, 62 , 32 
Apt, 20 , 44 
Arbitrcmcnt, . 7 , 58 
Argument, on, 20 , 27 
Anotatioii, 68, 159 
Article, use of, 1,43, 1.7, 19, 
68, II, 60, 14 
Artificial, 15 , t88 
AbU, to, 6 , 2, 33 , 33 
Assay, on, 1 . 5 , 43 
Assured, 15 , 242 
Assure oneself, to, 16 , 80 
Attemper, to, 14 , 4, 67 , 6 
A'oidanco, an, 46 , 129 
Away, tts a terb, 67 , 14 

B 

Banquet, a, 45, 44. 

Barriers, 37, 48 
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Battle, a, 58, 167 
Be, for are, 1, 2, 78, 18, 51 , 

20 C6, 86 , 22, 21 , 29, 270, 
285 , 52, 21 

Be, to, for to cxi$t, 3, 95, 17, 

13. 18. 23 

Beat o\cr, to, 22, 104, 50, 46 
Become, to, 45, 96 
Beholding, 10, i 
Better, jou m ere, 20, 44, 49, 52 
Blanch, to, 20, 119, 20, 28 
Blushing, 27, 237 
Bore, a, 46, 158 
Bon cd, 27, 200 
Bril e, 33, 54 
Braic, to, 10, 24, 15, 197 
Braicry, 11,S2, 15, iSo, 25,40, 
36, 67, 37, 52. 54, 6, 57, 1 
Broke, to, 34, 63 
Buckle, to, 21, 19 
Burse, a, 18, 25 
Bus}, 40, 121 
Buzzes, 31, 2$ 


0 


Can, to 11, 34 
Capital, ad] , 50, 12 
Card, a, 18, 39, 29, 37 
Carry it, to, 64, 5 
Cast, to, 27, 219, 45, 78, 93, 
51,36 

Challenge, to, 48, 5, 49, 30 
Chapman, 34, 63 
Cliarge, to, 48, 3 
Chargeable, 29, 255 
Clieck uith, to, 10, 49, 31, 4 
Chimney, a, 46, 133 
Chop, to, 34, 64 
,^Chop intli, to, 66, 84 
Clinrchmen, 8, 26, 19, 119 
OmI, 17,18, 53,47, 54,11, 
56, 81 , 48, 23 
Civility, 46, s 
Clamour, to, tr v , 20, 145 
Clear, clearness, 1, 60, 6, 30 
Coemption, 54, 85 
Collect, to, 35, 97 


Collier, a, 34, 49 
Comfort, to, 39, 50 
Command upon, to, IS, 48 
Coinmiscrablc, 53 99 
Commonplace, a, 32, 5 
Comiminicatc, 13, 39 
Compound, to, 49, 20, 53, 36, 
58, 95 

Composition, 6, 103, 20, 98, 
31, II, 61, 27 
Compichcnd, to, 48, 51 
Conceit, 0,98, 17,36, .54,7, 
50 61, So 

Confederate, 10, 10, 24, 15 
Confidence, to linic, uith, 15, 
203 

Conjunctions and expressions 
cqitix nlcnt to them — 

As, for tint, 8, 21, 48, 11, 3 
19,64,22,13,26,11, 27, 


Because, for that, 8, 1$, 23, 
II, 54, 14 

For that, for because, 16, 54, 
1*», 97 . 22, 1 13, 34, 74, 
So, 62 

In regard, far because, 29, 
109 

In rcspeot,ybrin case 28, 14 

So, far provided that, 7, 35, 
9, IIS, 15, 180, 25, 46, 
33, 49, 87, 18 

So, for such, 27, 98 

So that, for prox idcd that, 
1, 53, 18, 5 

That, wed rexlundantly, 15, 
33. 53, 15. »o3. 27, 63, 
35, 68, 36, 48, 4i, 34 
Conscience, 11, 38 
Construction, a, 57, 31 
Contain, to, 29, 163, 185, 57,45 
Contend, to, 65, 18 
Conversant in, to be, 20, 120 
Converse in, to, 38, 46 
Conx ersation, 27, 10,49 
Conxunce, to, 16, 4 
Correspondence, to hold xnth, 
16, 243 
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Corroboiate, S9, 7 
Corrupt, to, 29, 252, 34, 107 
Com mastor, a, 34, 49 
Cost, to bestow, upon, 2, 48 
Count, to, 1, 3 
Countrj, arfj , 18, 71 
Courages, 29, 251, 58, 120 
" Creature, 1, 39, 7, 15 
Croolc, to, 23, 1 5, 27, 200 
Cunningly, 29, ii 
Cunous, Curiosity, Cunousl}, 
9, 17, 46, 149, 50, 23 
Currently, 31, 5 

D 

Darken, to, 9, 84, 55, 5 
Decay, the, 36, 59 
Decenahle, 44, 12 
Decline, to, 40, 43 
Dclivoiics, 19, 41, 40, 12 
Dependence, a, to haio of, 
- 19, 118 

Dependences, 20, 79, 80, 55 
Depress, to, 9, 26, 19, 123 
Devil e, to, 9, 127 
Destitute, to, 33, 97 
Diet, to, 18, 47 
Difficilness, 13, 53 
Disable, to, 49, 23 
Disadi nntagcable, 28, 28 
Discern of, to, 30, 8, 36, 63 
Discern, to, 36, 68, 59, 25 
Discharge, to, 55, 49, 58, 141 
Discommodities, 33, 83 
Discontent, 15, 167, 30, 8, 
^ 48, 33 

Discourse high, to, 19, 133 
Discoursing, 1, 6 
Discoi er, Discoi oiy, 5, 38 
6, 43t 41, 20, 47, 36 
Dispense n ith, to, 36, 20 
Disputations, 18, 23 
Disreputation, 48, 41 
Distance, to set at, 16, 2II 
Distaste, siibt , 6 , 30 
Distaste to, 49, 28 
Do, to, 58, 40 


Do, used with the past tense, 
5S, 164 

Doctor, 3, 7, 29, 13, 23 
Doctimc, 20, 54 , 38, 3 
Dolours, 2, 57 

Doubt, to, 22 34, 28,14, 5S,77 
Diy blow, a, 32, 50 


E 

Eccentric, 23, 16 
Edge, to, 41, 97 
Effeminate, to, 29, 251 
Ejaculation, 9, 10 
Elaborate, 20, 36 
Embosc, to, 1,63, 10,60 
Embassage, an, 53, 48 
Embossment, 46, 131 
Embon ed « indon , on, 46, 97 
cn, past participle in, 9, 142, 
20, 82, 20, 6, 145 
Endanger, to, 15, 182 
Engaged, 39, ^4 
Engross, to, 15, tdj 
Ennch, to, 34, 40 
EiiBignB, 29, 308 
Entue, 27, 199, 40, 102 
Entrance, toliaic, into, IS, 3 
l^ials, 48,17 

Estate, 9, 30, 150, 14, i 20, 132, 
22.30 27 209, 29,7,247. 
41,46, 48,20, 51,2 
El cry. eath, 15, 60 
Enl faiomcd, 39, 5 
E\copt, to, S. 17 
Excusatioiis, 2'), 38, 64, 40 
Ebchaust, 8, 36, OS, 179 
Eipcet, to, 34, 55 
Extravagant, 58, 78 


F 

Facile, Facility, 8, 29, H. 7°. 

13,32 52,34 
Fain, 19, 130 
Faint m to, 16, 27 

Fair, 6, 90 

Faroe, 10, 15, 53 , 9, j 4, JS 
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Faro, to, 17 , 47 
Fashion, a, 47 , 39 
Fast, 4 G, 53 
Favour, 27 , 185, 43 , 13 
Fearful, Fcarfulncss, G, 78, 15 , 
44, 31, «3, 36. -IS 
Felicity, 40 , 42, 43 , 25, S'!, 26 
Fetch, to, 22 , 104, 58 , 156 
Final, 29 , 270 
Flash, a, 29 , 200 
Flashy, 50 , 28 
Flags, 14 , II 
Fly, to, lO, 19 
Following, 3 , 55 
Foot, to sell under, 41 , 57 
Foot-pace, a, SO, 91 
Foresee, to, 16 , 133, 45 , 116, 
68, 140 
Fowl, 45 , 34 
Fronted, 16 , 207 
Fume, 15 , 1 10, 58 , 47 
Futile, 6, 52, 20, 63 

G 

Gaudery, 29, 298 
Genitive case, the, 19,86 , 29, 
261, 30,3, 39,51, 47, 17, 
68, 17s 

Giddiness, 1, 2 
Ginglcs, 31 , 88 
Give over, to, 65 , 8, 58 , 58 
Glory, 54 , 25, 66, 68 
Glonoiis, 34 , 105, 64, 6 
Gracing, 50 , 77 
Graze, to, 45 , 84 
Grinded, 41 , 75 
Grounded, 19 , 43 
Grounds, 12 , 27 

H 

Hahihtations, 29 , 193 
Half lights, to show at, 0 , 15 
Hand, at a dear, 23 20 
Hand, to come at even, 0 , 26 
Hand, to keep of 01 on, 28 , 9 
Handsomely, 22, 35 


Hap, to, 68, 21 
Ifolpen, 20, 82 
Hooded, IS, 10 
Husband, a, 55 , 13 
Husband, to, 15 , 131, 41 , 31 
Husbandly, 34 , 51 

I 

Iinmcdiuto, 19 , 135 
Impart oneself, to, 20 , 75 
Impertinence, 8, 11, 50 , 64 
Impertinent, 20 , 25 
Import, to, 3 , 51 , 29 , 51 
Importune, 9 , 159, 38 , 3, 48 , 4 
Impose upon, to, 1 , 10, 29,91 
Imposthiimations, 16 , 183 
Impropriate, to, 29 , 305 
Incensed, 6, 37 
Incommodities, 41 , 22 
Inconstancy, 20 , 14 
Incur, to, 0 , 65 

IndiiTerent, 0 , 64, 14 , 16, 20 , 
134, 29 , 168 
Induce, to, 44 , 14 
Industriously, 0 , 38 
Infamcd, 19 , 83 
Infortunatc, 4 , 41, 40 , 52 
Inordinate, 10 , 13 
Intolligonob, to have with, 10, 
28 

Intend, to, 29 , 196, 205 
Intorcssed, 3, 153 
Interlace, to, 11 , 72, 40 , 54, 
68, 52 

Inure, to, 36 , 43 
Invention, 12,9 
Inward, 11 , 84, 20 , 72 
Irritate, to, 53 , 41 

J 

Jade, to, 32 , 14. 

K 

Kind, a, 6 , 47, 41 , 99 ' 

Knap, a 45 , 9 

Knowledge, to take of, 13 , 30 
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Lay, to, 3S, 34 

Lcadtnnn, o, 34, 50 

Leeso, to, Ifl, 142, 29,29, 33,9 

Lightsome, 45, 31 

Loading, 13, 56 

Loose, a, 22, 120 

Lot, the, 9 , 124 

Lurch, to, 45, 23 

M 

Mam, ttdj , 6, 79 
Mam, subs ,22 117 
Mainly, 15, 69, 34, 58 
Mamtam, to, 16, 76, 27, 92 
Make for, to, 1, 14, IG, 23 
Man, a, mdefirato iiso of the 
irord, 2, 22, 6, 57, 23, 10, 
47,2 

Manage, siifts , 42, 24 
Manage, to, 6, 26, 29, 22 
Manners, 3, 19, 11, 101, 27, 172 
Manure, to, 33, 46 
Mansh, 33, 81 
Masks, 18, 32 

Masteries, to try n ith, 19, 44. 
Masteries, to bo taught, 30 47 
Mate, to, 2, 20; IS, 106 
Material cause, the, 15, 126 
Mean, the 19, 53, 49, 45 
Mean people, the, 15, 93, 51, 9 
Meet with, to, 27, iS 
More, Merely, 3, 66, 4, 15, 
' . , 13. 54, 27, 23; 58, 14 
Morestone, a, 66, 11 
Mmtmcn, 20, 142 
Mishke, to, 41, loS 
MoQ, to 33, 60 
Mote, 43, 19 
Motion, 11, 38 

Mought, 15, 184, 34,37, 35, 102 
Muniting, 3, 107. 

N 

Naught, 34, 65, 53.3 
^«egati\c, double, 7, 2 


Noglccting, 4, 27 
Nice, 29, 142 
Niconcss, 2, 29 

Nominatii c, a second, 6 , 37 » 

12, 37 , 19, 129 , 57, 

24, 14 , 29, 225 , 32, 25 , 
34, 90 

Nominative omitted, 22, 120 
Notable, 53, 46 
Nourish, to, 19 , 140 


Obliged, 20, 6 

Obnoxious, 20, 105 , 36, 44 , 
44, 30 

Obtam, to, C, 19 , 56, 7® 

Ocs, 37, 30 
OlTcnce, 30, S 
Offioions, 44, 30 , 48 , 19 
Overcome, to, 34, 56 
Oier-poner, an, 68, 132 
Oirmg, 80, 7 , 


Pau, to, 24 , 27 
Paitiblo, o, 27 , 113 
Partially, 3, 6 S 

Particular, 16, 195 , 205 , 19, uo 
Particularly, 13 , 1 8 
Pass, to, 69, II 
Peremptory, 11, 60 , l.>, I94 
Period, a, 23, 1 1 > 42, 34 
Perish, to, 27, 109 
Person, a, 20, 90 
Personate, to, 3, 1^34 
Piece, to, 3,101, 24, 16, 33,96 
Piety, 17, II 
Place, a, 59, 22 . 

Pi icobo, to sing a song of, -o, 

BantaUon, a, 29, IS7, 33 , 1 
Platform, a, 46, 21 ^ 

Ploii-ublo, 9, 145. ’ 

Ply, tlio, to take, 59, 44 
Point, to, 45, 69, oS, 165 
Pomt-dovice, 52, 4® 
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Pohtic, adj , 0, 9O, 21, 25. 

229, 247 

PoIlticR, tiihx , OD, 22 

1. 43, 0, 4 

Polltiqucs, silbn , H, 62 
Poll, 1, 29, 103 
Poll, to, sis, g6 

Popular, popularity, 15, 243 
36, 32, 4S, 2S 
Poser, a, 32, 32 
Practice, 3, 115, 22, 11, 17, 35 
Pray in anl of, to, 27, 127 
Prooccupato, to, 2, 25 
Picpositions and plim«t3 cqut 
\nlcnt to tliuii — 

For, for ns regards, 3, 17, 
0, 40, 8, 30, 11, 70, 86, 
14,6, 10,59 

From, nuay fioin, 43, 92 
In, /or into, 1, to 
In order to, 56 119 
In regard of, for because of, 
27, 43, 41, 109 
In respect of, for beesuso of, 
27 88 , 34, 52. 58, 115 
III respect of,ybr in compiri 
son ivitli, 2<l, 283 , 40, 59 
Of, /or amongst, 14,46, 16, 
30 

Of, for by, 3.3, 8l 
Of, /or for, 6, 25 16, 57, 16, 
68, 17, 33, 12, I 
Of, /or from, 2, 23, 63, 17 
Of, foi namely, 15, 72, 22, 9 , 
29, 310 

Of,ybron, 19, 118, 26, 35 
Of, for out of, 54, 22 
Of, for resulting from, 19, 91 , 
54, 15 

Of, for some of, 33, 91 
To, /or for, 33, 43 
Upon, nt the expense of, 
15, 147 

Upon, /or by reason of, 2, 32, 
36, 17, 48, 8 

Without, /or outside, 40, 36, 
60, 17 

Frest, 23, 230 


Pretend, to, 21, 33, 29, 227 
U44 

Prevent, to, 3(i, 62 
Pnciv in, to, IS 72 16, 17S 
Pnncipnl, 35, 58 
Piivatcncss, 11, 15, .30, 2 
Proceeding, 15, 192 22, 125 
Pi-onoiins, use of — 

Relative omitted, 42, 50 
Relst IV c vv itli redundant pro 
noun, 8, 9, 0, 14S, W, 37, 
30,12,4.3,25 
That, for some who 1, 2 
1,3, 51 , Ih, 31 

lhat, for that which, 6, 39, 
1,1,2, 16,21, 22, 33, .32, 37 
Hint, /or such, 6, 13, 14,21 
27, Oo, 29 , 2i8, 33, 65, 
46, 210 

Who,/»r ho who, 28, 32 
Which, />! who, \ 5, 20, 23, 
53, 45 
Proof, 7, 28 

Proper, propriety, 3, 30, 7, 7, 
51, 53. '■'7, 48 
Pronneo, 20, 137 
Purpriso, a, 56, 91 
Push, a, 53, 35 
Put abroad, 27, 148 

Q 

Quarrel, 8, 48, 29, 221 
Qimrtor, to keep, 10, 48, 22, 74 
Qiicch, to, 39, 28 
Quicken, to, 41, 78, 19, 41 

R 

Ravish, to, 17, 20 
Real, 22, 9 
Rccamoia, a, 45, 118 
Receipt, a, 46, 139 
Recipioqne, 10, 35 
Reduce, to, 11, 54 
Referendary, a, 49, 27 
Reflect to, 29, 284 
Regiment, 30, l 
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Bcigloment, 41, 71 
Bmcmbonng, 11, 114 
Bcmo^ dr, a, 40, 3S 
Rcsemlile to, iK>, 43 
ficsofl^*, 22, 1 16 
Rejects, 11, 00, 14, 13, 2.1, 35 
52, 43 > 5 ^> 27 ‘ 

Kcq>Dct<, toIin\e, to, 10, 30 
Respect to, SO, 36, S7, 17 
Rest, to, 36, 29 
Rest upon, to, 20, 79, 34, Si 
5S 163 

Rest, the, to set upon, 2 **, 27' 
Restrain, to, 27 , 151 , 41 , 116 
Rctiim, a, 4,6, 45, S5, 123 » 
58 150 

Rc\crcnd, 14, 29, 20, 104, 
50,8 

Rid, to, 2'\ 181 
Rise, a, 34, 89 
Round, 1, 60, G, 97 
Ruin, 67, 14 


Sad, 30, 21 
Saltness, S2, 24 
' Scantling, a, 55, 53 
^at, a, 45, 5 
Sccnnt3r 6, 9 
Seek, to be to, 41, Si 
Scelma a, 54, 39 ^ „ 

SensiWc, of, 8, 2i; 29, 228- 
36, 66 

Sentence, a, 58, 3 
Sequester, to, 27, 9 
Several, 19, 153, 13, 13. 2S, 

' 44, 49. 

Shadow, the, 11, i6 
Shall, ybr avill, 2, 7, 3, 83, < 
7, ‘20; 16, 30, 41, 105, 
•45, 95 

Shew, to, 2, 10.. 

Should, induct use of, 27, 7 . 

Cl. 35- 
Show, a,t», 5. 53 S 
Shrewd, 23, t 
Shde, a, 14, 47 


Slight over, to 12, 38. 

Slope, 46. 109 
Smother, to keep m, 31, 10 
Sort, to 4'., 28 
Sort to, to 7, 32. -'„47 
Sort uith, to, b, 5. 1. -b> -<> 
242, .IS, 44 
Speak to to, 20, 120 
Spcculatue into, Su, 97 
Spangs, ."7, 30 
Spiel, a, 44, 3* „ , 

Stand upon, to, 2«, 2o5 
Stand, a, 41, 54 
Stand, to be at a,_l, 1 j 
Stay, to be at J~ 

L to cue to, 5S, “S* , , 

io Wat a. 12 47. 

42, 19, 21 
Stale, a, 12, 4S 
State, a, 1*1, i iS 
Statna,27, 15° 

Steal, to, 11. 53 

Stii-ps. I"*. ^ -ft ,, 

Stonds, 40, 14. 50, 37 
Store, to, 46, IS- 
Strait, 15, 162 
Strict, 20, ^Si 
Sncccas, 47, 14 , 

28 , 55, 55 

Suit, a, 58, 00 _ 

Suspect, 24, 34, ^ 1 . 40 -’3* 

Sustcntation, 58, 140- 


Takciuuilh, to, 51, 32 

Take oneself up, 

Tarns, a, 45, 136 
lax, to, 11, SJ- „ 

, Temper, 1**, 5 

Temper, to. 16,1^. ' 

Temperate d3. W 
Tempenture, 6 lOj 

Tender, tcnderlv, 15. 44. .‘9. 

22, 48, 4/.J> 

Tlicolc^e, a, 53, 45 
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I'lioroiigli, Cl 19 
Tosh, to, 27, 14s 
Toticli, n, 'i", 37 
Touch, to, 29, 315 ’i7. 57 
Touch, sutiH , 32, 14 
TounnliicsH, 19, 99 
Toj, a, 19, IS, 37. i '»S, 
57 

Tmcts, 0, 57 

Trash, 13, 74 

Tni\cl, 9 , 92 

'J'nhuiuliouH, 20, ijs 

Triumphs, 18, 31 , 43, 46 

Tmiol, 12, 1, 20, 69, '13, 

5* 

To It, to, 10, 115 

Turqiicts, .17i 37 

U 

UnilcrstAUfhiig, nr/j , 30, 112 
lliulortakors, 1 1, 6S 
Uiulortaking, 0, 130 
Unplcnsing, 1, 27 
XJnpropor, 27, 177 
Upuroid, to, 9, 63 
Use, to, 13, 237, 27, 125, 32, 
35, 33, 61, 39, 32 
Unsccrcto, to, 20, Ci 


, V 

‘ Value,, to, ,11, 71 
Vnn, a, I, 6, *>, 59 
I A t mion, a Sk, 54 
Virtue, I irfuoHH 11,30 
Volte, to, II, 63, 19, 40 
I Votnrj, 19, if, 

I Vulgar, 31. jS 

W 

V ail upon to, 22, 19 , 23, 29, 
33, 51 

Vnnt, a, 9, 45 
War, men of, 19, i jp, ,39, t3 
Wtathcr, It 33, 00, no 
Wolt, a 40 12 1 
Winil, to take the, 20, 153 
Wit, aMlt>, 1,6, 0,3 41, I, 
44, 26, .30, 34, 30, 7 , 64, 

' 5=- S7 

I Work, to, 1 150 , 27,119, 63,6 
W'ouhl, ybr ought to, 3, 14 S, 
1 17 , 17 22 . ss 33 , 

I 20, 17, 10 16, 192 
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j /cals, ,3S, 40 
, Zclants, <1, 52 
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Second Senes Hj R O 
Bj F G Sum, M A 


MACMILLAN’S ENGLISH CLASSICS: 

Edited mitii Intjodvctiuvs and Xotes (llohc Svo 

AOOISOK AKD SlEELl.— Svinmovs inoM Tin. srEciArou B> 
E. Dhouton 2s Cd. 

— Tub Sii^VTOi;. I L B\ Ucv J ^iIokrisqn, 

2a Cd 

Govrjii tvBapm^s muii thi Si'i ctator. Fdited b\ K Ducti 
»os*. ]s Od 

Byt’ E’ MAaiULA\ as Gd 
dTta?® B yll B Cottiotu.MA Gd 
BACO&_hssAis B>FGS»inv, MA 3s. 

“~bTOnctioi«s FROM I1 aco>’ 3 t^svYs First Series By R 0 
Pi^ATT Gd 

“Sections from BAoo^’s 
Piatt 1b 

Abl AN cement of LCAItNINO 
Book r , 2s , Book 11 , is Cd 

Ati,antis By A T Fiok Sewed, Is 

DOSWtLL — JOBIINAD OF A ToOK TO THF niBRlDl.S Bj H B 

Co^Ritj, M A , D.D 2s Gd 

dukTah— -T ut Pii trim's Puocrfas By Ro\ J Morrisos, 
n„M^.Dl) la 9d 

dusks — ^RLFoFcnoss ON Tm bYison Ri\oidtios Bj F G 
Silbv.MA 5a 

—SrEFOIttS ON iVMtniCSAV IaXATION , OS CONCUIATION WITH 

Amfrioa, Lftifr to niF SuFuim 01 BRi<m)i. By 
G Skuiy, M a 3a Gd „ „ « 

—o^cn ON CbSOHTATIQN MITO AMERICA By F G SrERY, 
„MA la Gd 

— TuoDonTS OS TUI Cause oi tiii Priafnt Pjscostnnts By 
® SixBY, M A 2s Gd „ „ 

&TEOI! — CiUEDi, H arold sPit gi image. By JS d" akdB Mobfis, 

M A Cantos I andll« Is Dd Cantos III nn(lI^ Is Od 
CAtoBEl.l,_SKrjrcnoNS By W T PTfrii, Jf A 2s. 
uHABOEE^ — S fiumton^ from Cantpkdwry Paifs bj 
Corson 48 Od. w 

-~^IE Squikf’s Tale. Bj A W Pou.aed, of A Is Gd 
—Tnr ProLOGUE By A W Poia.ARD, M A « 9d 
— ;feE ItwHT’s Talf Bj a W Pou vud, M A Is M 
-Tni. Hdn’s Priest’s Tam ByA W P‘>”jv’in. ^ A is 6d 
CHOSEN ENGLISH— Selections from IVordsn orih, Bj ron, SlioHoj , 
Lamb, end Scott ByA Etus, BA 23 Cd 
COLEEIDGE—Rnn. op Tilt Ancient Mariner. ByP i 

OOWPEE— TukTask, Books IV and V By W T. Wf Bit, 31 A 
Sewed, la each 

—Tue Task, Book V Sew ed, Gd „„ \r a 2s Gd 

— Lfiters, SEtrenoNs from Bj ^ T a‘^ 3s 6d- 
--SnoRTPR PotMS Edited by \V1 " Tiit 

DEtDEK— SrM'cx S\intF5-Ai>SAioM a 

MtDAL MaoFi;eckkoe Bj J vrol IV H 

-Tue Hind and the Panthfr Edited by Prof 

W lui lAMS, 'Dnii orsity of Tasmania ^ Sunw and Vfrsf 
ENGLISH IDEALS-SFLFOTfoNS from Enousu Pbosf aot i ri 
By M P HAtsFv. M A , and A Hart, AI A -so 
MACMILLAK AKD CO. UAnriSD. LONGOX 


ENGLISH POETET— From Bt.AKr to Arnold (1789 1833 ) 
With Introduction bj C J IliirvLAN, A1 A Edited by 
J P Pickborn and J if Gay Qiefreion 2s Gd 
GOLDSUITH— Thk Travi li fr and I’liF Desfrifd Villaob By 
AnTUOBBAiiniTT.B A Is 9d TuhTiiA\Fij,vn(8oparivtely), 
soiled, Is Tnr Desfiiffd Viu aoi (soparntelj ), suiicd, Is 
— TjifTravfl! I Rond The DhSFRTFB Village By Prof J W 
Hales bd 

—Vicar OF War PF iELU ByMioiiAFLMAoiiiii an,1) Litt Si Od 
QEAT — PoFMS By J Oils Brausiiam, BL D Is 9d 
— Oni ON Sri iNo and Tiii Hard SoDcd, Cd 
— Kiin\ IN A CouNTi \ OiiUKCiirARD Soiled, Gd 
—Si 1 1 or Om s Son od, Gd 
— LiPi By Mattiifii Arnoid Soiitd, Gd 

HELPS— Fssays Wrimin in tiii Intfrials of Bosiniss 
B y P J Boivi , M A , and W T AA win, M A Is 9d 
HOLMES— Till' Autuorai oi thi Breakfast Tabu Bi John 
Hownip, M a 28 Gd 

JOHNSON— Life OF AIii ION By Iv Hi ioiiton Is Od 

— LiiE OF DiiiiirN By P Pktfrson 2s Gd 
— Bii I OF Pol I By P Pntfrson 28 Gd 
KINGSLEF- AA'p^STIIARD IIo I Os Cd 
— Hlreii ard tiif AA'akf 2s Gd 

LAMB— Till lOssAVS OI ISiiA First Series By N L Hall 
MAUD, M A , and S C Hiu,, B A 3s Second Senes 
By tbo same Sa 

— 'J'AI KS FROM SllAKESri ARI Solcotions ByO D Po VOHARD 
First Senes Tiio Tempest, As Vou Like It, riioMcrolinnt 
of Venice, Kiiiff lionr, Macbeth, Tiielftb Night, llamlol, 
Othello Is Gd Second Senes A Midsummer Night’s 
Hrcini, Tiio AA^’inlcr's Tale, MiilIi Ado about Nothing, 
Alacbeth, The Taming of the Shroii, TIio Comedy of I'lriors, 
OllioIIo Is Gd 

LONGFELLOW— OovRTSiiii of AIiles .Standwh By AA’ Kiiiot, 
AI A Is 

—Till SONO OI IllAIIATIlA By II B CuTTIKiri,Ar A Is bd 
— liilANOFMNF By H B CoTTFRTLL, Al A Is Od 
MACAULAT — Lai sol Anoifni Bomu By AA' T AAiiin, AI A 
Is Od lIoRATius, separately, Od 
— Liff op Samoj l Johnson By H B Com rill, AI A Os 
— Lira OF Oliifr Goldsmith By the same 2« 

— LiiF OP AViiiiam Pitt By R F AA’Inoii, AI A 2s 
— Fssai os Addisos By R F AA’inch, AI A O-. Od 
— l.ssAi os AA ARiii s Hastisos. Bi K HiiaiiioN 2s Gd 
— Kssay os Iah I) Cm i By K Hfifiitos 2s 
— Fssai os Bosiijli’s Lm or Johnson By B 1 AAivoii, 
AI A 2s Gd 

— C'lSAI os AA'IIIIAM I’lTT, P.ARI OF ClIAlllAM Bj K P 

AA iscii, AI A 28 Gd 

— Bssai os AIiitos By H B CorrrniLi.AI A 2a Cd 
— 1 ssA\ ov lipoiniLK. Till Griat By A T Iius Is Od 
MALOFT — MoiTi d'Authui BiA T AIarhs,AIA 2s Cd 
A'AELOWF — Doctor Aaustiis By AA' AIodiiv, AIA Is Od 
MILTON — Paradisf Lost, Books 1 and II By AIiciiaii Mao 
siii ws 1> I itt Is Del Books I 1\* sipirnroiy. Is 3d 
each Book 111 , send, Is 



WlLTOi<- L tcipas, L'Aji.ioro, It PRNSFROSO, So^^ETS. Ac 
Bj ^'l^r Bru.MA Is 0d 
— CoMCS, B\ thcsAinc Is 3d. 

—Tji ciDAS B> tfac same Sen cd, 6d 
— l.\cnus ^vu CoMrs B\ the same Is 6d 
— PAiiAWbt Lost, Bk VI Bjll B Cottfriu., M A la 
— Aueofagitica the snme Ss 

— SajiSov Acomstes B\ H M Pefoival, AI A 2s 
— Tii\CTATr oj Edolxtios B> E E Mokfis M A Is OA 
WORE— XtJtUToiJ A or Sm T homas More Bj H B Corn kit i, 
M A 2s Cd 

EAIiGRAVL — (joioin lurjisoiA or Sosas and I.iuiw. Book 
L Bj .7 II Fo\\i.fk. M a Is 6d Book II By tV 
Belt , M A Is 6d Book III B> >7 H Fow lck, M A 
Is 6d Book IN B) J 11 Fo\M.rR, MA Is 6d 
— I\otcs to Rooks I to IV 2s Od 

ROEWS OF EKGRAND \ Sciccuon of English Patriotic Poetry 
B> H B Gtoegi., M a , and A Sidcvmcu, M A 23 6d 
POPE — Ess4\ ok Man Epistles J IV By Edwako R 
Morris, M a Is 3d , sened, Is 
— EssATO^M^^ EputIcI Sowed, 6d 
— Essai on CriTioiSM Edite<lbv J C Cot tins, M A Is 9d 
BEPSES£NTAT1V£ EhGhlSR POEUS Selected nnd Edited by 
G S Brett 3a Cd 

SCOTT— I’liE Lath or the Lake Bj G H Stcaut, M A 
2s Cd Canto I , sew cd, 9d 

— 3’nELATorTit> Last JIinsti rt B} G H SrrArT, M A , md 
E H llt.T.i 0 T,B A 2s Canto I , sew cd, 9d Cantos 1 III, 
Is dd sowed lo 

— Mabmiok B} MiCHArL Macmilean, D Litt 3s Cantos I 
nnd VI le Canto VI U 
— Bokeri Bj the same 3s 

— ^Tm Lord or the IsiiVs IK H B Cotteuh i , M A 2a Cd 
— Qwentik Dorwaud Cs Cd 
— Ktntjlworth 2s Cd 
— ^tVoonSTOOK 2 s Cd 
—The Tamsmae 2s Cd 
— Iortvkes or Nicri. 2s Cd. 

—In amioi 2s Cd 
— OtD MoiTAtni 23 Cd 

— Goi Mam«uuno By K F Wiacn, M A 2s Cd 
SELECTED POEWS from Giai, Bdkns, Cowfmc, Mouke, Lokg 
EEEEOW Bv H B COTOTUU , M A Is 
SHAKESPEARE — T«t lESiPfKr Bj K DrirnroN Is 9d. 

— ^Mrqh Ado Arodi Nothing Bj the same 2s 
— A Midsummer Nionrb Drt AM Bythesniiip Is 9d 
— Tui Mekchaet or Vemci Bj the same Is 9d 
— As You Like It Bj the same Is 9d 
— ^Tw eeftu Nicht Bj the same Is 9d 
— TheWietet’s Tver. Bn the same 23 
— Ktso Joue Ik the 8 ime Is 9d 
— RiCitAl D II B\ the same. Is Od 
— Hrvi 1 IV Fart L IK the same 2a Cd 
— HrNRi IV, Put II Bj the same 2s Cd 
— Ilijrii V % the same Is 9d 
— UtciiARi' 111 Bv C H Tannkei M A 2!- Cd 
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SHAKESPEARE— Hc'rn'i VIII By K Dfiohton Is 9d 
— CoiuoiAvns Bj the snmc 2s 6d , sewed, 2s. 

— Romfo AND JuLirr Bylhosanic 2s 6d 
—Julius Caijsai By the same Is 9d 
— MACiinii By the same Is 9d 
— Hamiet Bj the same 28 Cd,soMcd, 2s 
— leiso Leah By the same Is Od 
— OthI' I to By the same 28 
— Antony and Ci fopatua By the same 28 Cd 
— CrMBi LiNF By the same 2s 6d 
— Two Gfntmmfs 01 - Vfrona By the same Is 9d 
SODTHEY — LiFFOFNFi.soh By M ioiiam Macmillan,!) LItt Ss 
SPENSER — ^Tuf Fafbib Qoffne Booh I ByH M 1 ’jboiaal, 
M A 3s 

—Till Suii*iiFABn’sCALVM>AR ByC II IlFRFORi),Litt D 2s Od 
STELLE— Silfctions By L E Sstfuf, M A 2s 
TENNYSON— Sm I CTIONS By F J Koiac, M A, and W T 
Wfuii, M a 2s Od Also in two Parts, Is Od each 
Part I Recollections of the Arabian Nights, The Lady of 
Shalott, The Lotos Eaters, Bora, Ulysses, Tithonus, The 
Lord of Burleigh, 'J'hc Brook, Ode on the Death of the 
Duke of Wclhiigton, The llo\ engo — Port II Oononc, The 
Palace of Art, A Dream of Fair Women, Morto d’ Arthur, 
Sir Galahad, The Voyage, and Domotcr and Persephone 
— Thf Lotos Eaiihs, Ulyssls, Onr oi. tiif Dukf of wfmino 
TON, Maud, Coming ot Abtiiub and Passing of Abtiiub 
B y the same Is Od 

— A Dufam or VaibWomi N, etc Bythesamo 28 Od 
— Mobtf n'AuTiiUB Bythesamo St«od, Is 
—Till Coming oi Aithuk. Tiif Passino of Autiiuii By 
I' J Romf, M a Is 9d 
—1 Nocii At DFN By W T Wi rn, M A Is 9d 
— AyimkiMiihi ByW T B 1 1 n, M A Is Od 
— Tiir Pi iNCKSs By 1’ M Wailaoi,M A 2s Od 
-f.AiiFTii ANii Lwfttf By G C MAt\uiAa,MA Is 9d 
— liiF MArniAri ofGfuaint, Gfbaist and Eniu By G C 
Maoaui AY, M A Is Od 

— Tiif Hoit Or\ii» By G C Maoauijvy, M A Is Od 
— Lancilot ANii 1 ijiiNF™ By F J Bowr, M A Is Od 
— OuiMiPBF- PyO C MACAUI.AV, M A Is Od 
— ‘'HYCT Pofyis 01 Tfnnyson By fl B Oloi ri and W If 
IIaihiw 2s Od 

—1 liF Cut By If B ( orrmi i., M A 2s Cd 
— IiiiMia«i an 11 uTiicK Poisis By F J Bowp, M A, and 
W T W Fill., M A "i Oi 
— Iv NIfmoi lAM By If M Pei.*i\AT MA Os Cd 
~ I NFi l■'llIDrlJ>IA'>u(lTilrRPorHs By I If 1 ow i » it,M A Is Od 
— Iiir Lahy OF SiiAWiTT AM* OTIIFK I'm ms By j If I dim fu, 
M A Is 0,1 

"O.NONF AVI* Ormi Piusts By f I IIoyyk, M A , rnd W 
T Wrri M y is o<l 
TfUrKraAV-l sno it 2» C-1 

'OBDSaOI TJI~SFtFi*rttiNs l.Y V I U Ki r MA 2* Cd 
a!»«» lo I'm |>Ari» 1» pi «-arr 
J tieata A-SD •'* s» iTi Py If P Or^ri ir i , M A 2« 
VAr’ili ,\M>ro, flMnilJ, UjViion 




